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THE PLACE, THE TIME, AND THE 


BYE: W PRESTON. 4. 
Be sailtoad story; involving a difficult problem to solve. and posers enemies | to. es 


Brees ite This Issue.) 


CHAPTER 1: 


-FAKING A CHANCE OUT OF A- TIGHT 
PLACE. 


SHERE is just one man 1 know 
dete who might be able to turn the 
eer trick; suggested - ‘President Judson half 
ee hesitatingly,. “and that ~is ‘Gardiner 
s Davis.” 
=“ Gardiner Davis?”. echoed - i con- 
_ |. frères, the directors of the Spring Creek 
~~ Railway Company. “‘ Gardiner Davis?” 


sy 


_prised deprecation. 
-. ing but a kid?” 

we “T know ™ that, declared Judson stub- 
~~ pornly, now that he felt himself com- 
pelled. to justify his selection; ‘but he 
“iş a kid with a mighty shrewd head on 
S A young shoulders of his. None of 
Us is what might be considered a slouch 
on a business, proposition, yet we have 


“Why, he is noth- 


Sete when he used to operate around 
* here, and he was even. more of a kid 

5 planes than he is now.” 
AE Stipe objected one of ‘the par Pis 

"i “you must remember, Judson, that 

, this ase miere, shrewdness isn’t thu aay 
requisité demanded. If we are going 
k an engineer's plans ‘with our 
I for one want to be sure that 
the mati pen what he is talking 


oe other member of the. “eek with deci- 
Medly sarcastic . inflection. 

And so it went around the Cici 
anting, from the president’s pro 


ee director. Be ies ew 


in tones reflecting every shade of sur- 


-all been outgeneraled by him in lumber — 


York, who, knowing Se of the pers ae 
son under discussion, naturally kept si- 
lent. , i 
“Who is this. Gardiner. Davis?” he 
finally asked,-a_ bit. curiously, when» Re. 
hubbub had somewhat subsided, 

A half-dozen voices started to’ answer. 
him, but the president, rapping for vr E 
- der, took it-upon himself to reply.: A 
-~ “Gardiner Davis,” he Sain, ‘is. ay 
young chap who came up -hére to the 
coal country with his patents some, seven ee 
or eight years ago. “he father had in- : 
vested in a little sawmill hack in the 
hills, but he was inexperienced, and'sick- 
ly besides, and he didr’t seem to make 
much of ago at it Fac is, he didn’t 
make any go of it at all, for at-the end X 
gË six or seven months, worn out with % 
the struggle of trying to make both ends 
meet and féiling to do it, he took to his 


- bed and eiied. . 


44 


Wail, everybody supposed then that 
ther was nothing ahead of the-family 
cept the poor-farm, for there: was no 


yS left save- the nil, and that was 


mortgaged to the ridge-pole; but Gardi- í 
net quietly stepped to the front and : 
fooled the wiseacres. 

“A mere boy—he. was orly eighteen 
at the time—he yet assumed the entire. 
direction of the mill, and what's more, 
he put so much ginger into his manage- 
ment that he made the darned thing pay. 
He was the boss, all right; and Tet me 
tell you that’s something to say when a 
fellow is dealing with a lot of loggers 
and timbermen. In handling a bunch ~ 
like that you’ve not only got to know 
when to fight; but alo, when not to, for 


THE 


although there are times when the only 
argument worth using is a swift smash 
in the jaw, there are likewise times when 
to invoke force would only render them 
mutinous and ugly. 

“ But Davis seemed to have an in- 
stinctive knack about it. He got more 
work out of his hands than any other 
two sawmill men in the woods, and he 
did it with less fuss. Inside of two 
years he was out of debt Yd had begun 
to enlarge his field of operations. It was 
about this time, too, that, as I have al- 
ready intimated to you, he succeeded in 
skinning some of us old-timers out of 
some rather profitable contracts. 

“Still, he was too sharp not to real- 
ize-that sooner or later we would get 
back at him, so he evolved a plan for 
consolidating all the warring timber in- 
terests of the locality in one controlling 
company. I laughed at him when he 
first outlined his proposition to me. 
‘It?s a good scheme; all right,’ I. had to 
admit, ‘but the millennium will be here 
and the lion and the lamb trotting in 
double harness before you ever get it 
accomplished.’ 

“I didn’t prove much of a prophet, 
though,” Judson grinned. “ In less than 
six months Gardiner irad all our signa- 
tures to an agreement, and. we, who had 
been at loggerheads for years, were duly 
organized into the Spring Creek Timber 
Company, from which, as you are aware, 
came the Spring Creek Railway Com 
pany, in order that we might have an 
outlet for our lumber end coal.” 

“Ves,” broke in one of the others 
spitefully, “and you might also imention 
that at the consolidation Davis unloaded 
his old mill on us at a price three times 
its value.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” argued Judson. 
“He held out for a pretty stiff bargain, 
I’ll admit; but he made no false claims 
in the matter. He told us that if prop- 
erly managed the plant would earn five 
per cent on our investment. Where we 
fell down was in not figuring that his 
management was accountable for four 
and a half per cent of the five.” 
~ “ He did not remain with you, then, I 
gather?” observed the director from 
New York with an appreciative smile. 

“Oh, no,’ rejoined Judson. “ Gar- 
diner had always looked forward to be- 
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-coming a civil engineer, and as soo.0 % 
he got rid of the mill he went righ 
off to New York to start his education 
He’s been over at Columbia four years 
now.” : z 

The director from New York contem- 
plated the toes of his boots for two or 
three minutes in silence; then he glanced 
up with quick decision at the little cir- 
cle regarding him. 

He was the representative of the 
moneyed interests which had furnished 
the bulk of the Spring Creek’s backing, 
and, his word was to a certain extent 
authoritative. 

“Gentlemen,” he said trenchantly, “ I. 
am inclined to think that the suggestion 
offered by our president is decidedly in 
point, and that this board cannot‘do a 
wiser thing than adopt it.” 

He paused a moment before the little 
gasp of amazed dissent which swept the 
room; then his face hardened into reso- 
lute lines. 

“What is our situation?” he de- 
manded, stepping to the table, and point- 
ing significantly to a blue-print map 
there spread out. ‘‘ Here we are a lit- 
tle stretch of track originally built, as 
has been stated, to afford you men trans- 
portation facilities for your coal and ` 
lumber, but afterward, with our aid, ex- 
tended in a direct line westward to the 
Great Lakes. 

“Your only Eastern outlet has been 
over the Pennsylvania’ Midland, and in 
completing the extension we had no 
doubt but that the same arrangement + 
would be continued, and that we would 
thus. be enabled to compete for through 
business to and from the East. I recall 
these facts mereiy to make clear the 
point at which I am driving, for I am 
aware that the dilemma we are facing 
is only too well known to ai! of us. - 

“To resume, then, the Midland,- or 
rather Sylvester Burns, who is its~con- 
trolling spirit, recognizing the value uf 
the extended’\Spring Creek, has repudi- 
ated its covenants with us, and winning 
out against us in the courts by means of 
a technicality, has Jeft us stranded up 
here in the mountains. with no possible 
way of getting our freight to tide- 
water. 

“ The motive of all this is very 
is, in fact, the same which actua 


hie little Jal estate deat a 
’s vineyard. In other 


Aa 


order’ to get it as cheap as possible has 
taken this method of depressing our stock 
on the market and forcing us to sell. 
stat “ Meanwhile, we who are occupying 

he unhappy rôle of Naboth have one 
E asbie alternative.. 

“At Berkely, here on our line,” pla- 
cing his forefinger at the spot as desig- 
nated on the map, “ our right of way is 
but fifteen miles distant from Melton, 
the terminal of a thirty-mile spur run- 
“ning up from the main line of the 

Southeastern system. All we have to do, 

then, to secure our Eastern outlet is to 

connect up Berkely and Melton,” tracing 

a line between the two points, “ for the 

Southeastern has already assured us of 

“satisfactory traffic arrangements when- 
~~ ever the*link is made. 

__“ But, alas, what looks so easy on pa- 
po is, as we know, well-nigh impossible 
Sem ‘facte That intervening fifteen miles 
 ; coyers a rugged mountain range, impass- 
~ able to even the most adventurous sort 
“of railroad construction, except at the 
~ cost of an outlay not to be considered. 

“We have laid the problem before 
- skilled engineers. One after another, the 

foremost authorities in the country have 

~ tackled it; yet all we have to show for 
the thousands of dollars we have paid 
them in.fees is a stack of plans for elab- 
- orate systems of tunnels and grade work, 
and a bunch of estimates which would 
bankrupt the national treasury. 

“ And, still I believe there is a way. 
= One of those big fellows as much as 
= confessed to me that it might be done 
; ~ ata reasonable cost ; but he said he would 

never risk his reputation by fathering 

any such dubious scheme. That has 
-œ been the trouble with all of them. They 
are wedded to,their traditions, and they 
~ are afraid to take a chance. 
~ “Now, it strikes me, gentlemen, that 
- what we want-in this emergency is a 
man with a reputation to make» rather 
_ than one who has his reputation already 
made; not a scatter-brained fool, of 
course, but one who is willing to con- 
cede that some cases may require a lit- 
tle departure» from the conventional 
rules; in short, a man who will mix his 
-engineering with a bit of common sense. 


Hep 


words, 


yi 


ay aoe iil has nee ‘said, the. young 
chap mentioned by the president seems to — 
be just such a character-—keen, self-re- 
liant, resourceful. 

$ I move, therefore, that thie ares se 
his name ?-—Gardiner Davis be made _ 
chief engineer of the road!” S 

One or two of the directors still hesi- 
tated, but the man from New York was 
in no humor for debate. 

“ It is Hobson’s choice,” he declared 
curtly; “for it is“manifestly useless to 
employ any more of these so-called ex- 
pert: We can either try the boy ors ~ 
sell out to Burns; and since the few 
months required to see whether or not 
he can make good will have no appre- 
ciable effect on the price, I am in favor 
of trying the boy. 

3 Furthermore,” he added signifi- 
cantly, “unless you do try him, or some- 
body like him, I shall advise my princi- 
pals to withhold all further support of 
your enterprise.” 

The final argument was a` clincher. 

“ Question!” roared every other man 
in the room; and without a dissenting — 
vote Gardiner Davis was-elected chief en- ° 
gineer. i 


t 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE START OF A CAREER 


Most people were prone, like the pres- moi 
ident of the Spring Creek Railway, to 
date Gardiner Davis’s rise in the world 
from the time that he assumed control ~ 
of his’ father’s sawmill; but he himself 
always insisted that he had tumbled into 
success through a hole in the ice on 
Rossmore Pond. 

Yet, if so, he was very far from real- 
izing it at the time. As he rose from his 
freezing bath, with chattering teeth and 
garments rapidly congealing in the nip- 
ping air, to hear the shouts of laughter 
which greeted his grotesque appearance, 
he would willingly have sold himself for 
“two cents, and have considered the buyer 
cheated in the exchange. 

There had not been even a spice of , — 
danger to lend a thrill to his mishap; for 
everybody knew that Rossmore Pond was _ 
scarcely deep enough to drown a flea, 
‘much less a gawky lad of seventeen, built —_ 
on the general architectural plan of aes 
flagstaff. 
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-~ her dark eye. 


No; Davis’s predicament was one only 
to excite ridicule, as he stood there shiv- 
ering on one foot like a sick chicken, his 
numbed fingers fumbling vainly to loosen 
the straps of his remaining skate. His 
eyes were red, his nose blue, his tow 
hair was streaked over his forehead, and 
he dripped forlornly from every angle 
of his lank, ungainly figure. 

At last, however, the stubborn buckles 
gave way, the skate released its hold, and 
he was free to shuffle off across the ice 
and leave behind the mocking mirth 
which was sounding so hatefully in his 
ears. 

But ere he gained the shore, Fate had 
one more rankling dart to implant in his 
sensitive soul. 

Phoebe Stonefield, the acknowledged 
belle of the academy which they all at- 
tended, attracted by the noisy merriment, 
came whirling up from the lower end 
of the pond to inquire eagerly into the 
cause of the fun. 

“Oh,” explained one of the hooting 
crew with a sparkle of malice, “that was 
your particular swain, Gardiner Davis. 
He was mooning along in his usual dopey 
fashion, and skated squarely into an open 
hole. Why don’t you go and comfort 
him, Phoebe? See, here he comes now.” 

The girl cast one look at the bedrag- 
gled form slouching past her and tossed 
her pretty head underneath its jaunty 
fur cap. 

“Ts that all!” she cried, with a flash in 
“ Its a pity, then, that he 
didn’t go under the ice and stay there. 
Come on, George,” turning to George 
Burns, the “boy whom above all others in 
the school Davis had most cause to detest, 
“ I will race you to the other end of the 
pond. ” 

And with a flutter of her trim skirts 
and a tantalizing glance back over her 
shoulder, she glided fleetly away, the lad 
she had challenged in eager pursuit. 


Miss Stonefield, of course, never in-_ 


tended her harsh retort to reach the ears 
of its object, but she could not bear teas- 
ing, and in her exasperation had spoken 
more forcibly than she was aware. 

A wave of crimson swept up over Da- 
vis’s pale cheek at her contemptuous 
words, and in his tingling humiliation 


- he no longer was conscious of his wet, 


cold condition. 


Like a shock, the Topeak brakt 
upon him that his unspoken worship of — 
Phæbe Stonefield, which he had thought 
a delicious secret shrined within his own 
bosom, was known to all the school, was 
the subject of whispered jests among the 
scholars, had probably been the cause 
of annoyance and irritation to her. 

He writhed in mortification at the 
thought, and as though the derisive 
cries of the others had been whips to 
lash him on, hurried faster than ever to 
the shore and up the snowy road until 
he was safely out of sight and hearing. 

Arrived at home, he scarcely waited 
to change his drenched clothing before. 
he pulled out a drawer in the table and 
began dragging from it reams upon 
reams of manuscript. Verses they were, 
for Gardiner’s ambition had been to be- 
come a poet, and he had lavished all his 
spare time upon stringing together these 
rimes. 

Crude, boyish effusions without par- 
ticular originality, they yet represented 
the outpourings of his shy, lonely heart, 
the ardor of his callow passion for 
Phoebe Stonefield. x 

They meant much to him, those halt- 
ing stanzas—hours of laborious effort, 
the joy of the artist soul in ĉreation ; but 
in the resentful fury that was now 
surging through his veins he hesitated 
not a moment. With vindictive energy 
he tore every poem intọ shreds and tossed 
them into the fire, not satisfied until 
he had seen the last tiny fragment con- 
sumed to ashes. 

At supper, that evening, he. sat in 
moody silence for the most part, merely 
toying with the food upon his plate; but 
finally he raised his eyes. toward his 
father with a flash of determination. 

“ Pa,” he said, a trifle bitterly, “ I've 
decided to follow your advice and go to 
work. ‘To-morrow shall be my last day 
at the academy.” 

The mother gave a little fluttering 
gesture of dissent. This had been the 
subject of a good deal of discussion be- 
tween Gardiner’s parents, and she had 
rather sided with the boy in his desire 


to take a college course and so prepare 


for the literary career upon which he*had 
set his heart. 
Mr. Davis, on the other hand, had 


£¢ 


a 


opposed the idea, chiefly because of their 


erly been well-to-do, but becoming re- 
_ duced through a series of business mis- 
- fortunes, and being, moreover, in poor 
health, had been compelled to accept a 
minor position in the Pennsylvania 
Midland Railway offices at Rossmore. 

The meager salary he received was 
barely sufficient for their needs, and he 
-~ realized that if anything were to happen 
to him the family would be brought to 
a point of absolute destitution. There- 
fore, he thought it high time that Gardi- 
ner, instead of wasting his time upon 
- dreams of future fame, should rather 
be learning how to make his living, and 
so be able to care for his mother in case 
the necessity arose. 

He had not insisted upon his views, 
however, but after making plain the sit- 
uation, had left the decision to the boy 
himself.. 

Accordingly, it was with a feeling of 
distinct relief that he now heard his son’s 
choice, and he began to compliment the 
‘latter upon the wisdom he was display- 
ing; but Gardiner’s heart was too sore 
over the cause which had brought about 
the relinquishment of his cherished hopes 
to bear any probing of the wound. He 
made an excuse that he had a declama- 
tion to prepare for delivery at the acad- 
emy on the morrow and hurriedly left 


the room. 


Still, his parting statement was not 
entirely without foundation; for al- 
though he had already selected and com- 
mitted to memory those exquisite lines 
from ‘“ Romeo and Juliet” beginning, 


But, soft, a light from yonder casement 
breaks; . 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun, 


as a sort of subtle tribute to his own- 


“Jadye faire,’ the rancor which was 
seething in his breast toward his fellow 
students moved him now to alter his 
choice. 

He picked out instead, as more appro- 
‘priate to the occasion, “ Catiline’s Fare- 


= well to the Romans.” 


__. Gardiner had never been popular with 
his schoolmates—indeed, on account of 
his dreamy, abstracted ways, he had been 
the almost constant butt for pranks and 
‘practical jokes among them—and he 


thought the savage eloquence of the 
“ Farewell” would express his scorn for — 
them in a way that even the dullest 
among them must comprehend. 

Far into the night, then, he kept his 
light burning while he conned over the © 
rounded periods and rehearsed suitable 
gestures before the mirror; and as a. 
consequence, when he woke up in the ` 
morning he felt the effect of so over- 
taxing his powers. His head ached, his 
throat was sore, and he. experienced sharp 
twinges of pain in’every part of his body. 

Nevertheless, he made no mention of 
his disability at breakfast. If he said 
that he was sick his mother might make. 
him stay at home, and he was unwilling 
to forego the revenge he had arranged 
upon the students who had so often 
twitted him. 

He set off for school at the regular 
hour, and somehow dragged himself 
through the weary session until the time 
for the elocutionary exercises arrived. 

At last his name was called, and he 
advanced to the platform; but suddenly 
all recollection of what he had to say 
left his brain. His head whirled diz- 
zily, and his throat felt like a coal of 
fire. He swayed waveringly upon his 
feet, and his eyes opened and shut with 
spasmodic flutterings. 

“Looks like a hen taking a drink of 
water,” commented George Burns in an 
audible whisper. “If he wants to have 
a fit tell him to go outside and have it 
and then come back and speak.” 

A suppressed titter ran through the 
benches at the heartless flippancy, and 
was borne to Davis’s dulling ear. It 
brought him back to consciousness, and 
steadied him like a draft of wine. 

He straightened up at once and began 
to speak ; but, borne away by excitement, 
he first interpolated a few words of his 
own to the set address. It was a boyish 
outburst, mock-heroic and hysterical, and 
in after-years Gardiner often wondered 
how he could have been such a fool. 
But at the time, he thought himself a 
veritable Jeremiah rebuking a froward 
generation. 

“T am leaving Rossmore Academy to- 
day,” he said, “and without one pang 
of regret. In the two years that I have 
been among you, I cannot recall one 
friendly word or kindly act that aaa: 
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been extended to me. Yesterday, when 
I suffered an accident upon the pond, I 
heard one of you expressing disappoint- 
ment that I had not been drowned ”— 
Miss Stonefield crimsoned and bit her lip 
under his “accusing glance—“ and that 
one is an officer of the local S. P. C. A., 
who would no doubt shed tears over the 
woes of a homeless dog or a stray pussy- 
cat. To-day,” flashing his eyes upon 
Burns, “ when weak and sick I faltered 
here for a moment, I was made a target 
for a silly gibe which started you all 
cackling. Listen, then, to the sentiments 
I entertain toward you.” 

And with that he plunged: into Cati- 
line’s scathing denunciation of the Ro- 
man Senate. On he stormed through 
the fiery passages, his voice vibrant, his 
clenched fist brandished toward them, 
while his auditors sat open-mouthed, 
stunned by the sheer surprise of so vigor- 
ous a tirade from this unkindly source. 

At last he came to the striking perora- 
tion. 

“ Banished from Rome? ” he cried, his 
voice ringing high and clear. “ Ban- 
ished?” He paused to laugh defiantly. 
Then, with arms tossed wide and head 
thrown back: “Whats banished but 
set free?” 

He stopped, swept the assembly with 
a mocking bow, and started to leave the 
platform. But, the spur of excitement 
gone which had held him up for this 
supreme effort, he stumbled on the step, 
tottered, and falling prone, measured his 
length upon the floor. 

- All the students started up in quick 
alarm, but Phoebe Stonefield was the 
first to reach his side. 

“Oh,” she cried, with keen self-re- 
proach, as she pillowed the unconscious 
lad’s head upon her lap, “ among us, we 
have killed him!” 


CHAPTER HT. 
BACK TO THE TALL TIMBERS. 


In a small town, especially a college 
town, such a scene as that which had ta- 
ken place at the academy could hardly 
fail to arouse an immense amount of 
comment and speculation. Mr. Burns 
and Mr. Stonefield were the big men 
of Rossmore—the former vice-president 


and general manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Midland, while the latter was a 
division superintendent—and it was not 
believed that either of them would over- 


look this public attack upon their 
children. 
Nor did they. In fact, Gardiner’s 


“ Banished from Rome” speech proved 
in a sense prophetic, for when he re- 
covered from the brief illness resultant — 
upor the exposure and excitement he had 
undergone and, true to his determina- 
tion, started out to seek work he found 
every opportunity for employment closed — 
to him. No one was willing to risk of- 
fending the magnates. 

Not only that, but within a very short 
time his father ‘also was let out of the 
position he had held in the railroad 
offices. 

“ Father been discharged?” repeated 
the boy in astonishment when his mother 
told him the bad news. “ Why, how 
did that happen? It was not on account 
of his health, was it? ” 

“No,” she confessed reluctantly. “I 
am afraid, dear, it was due entirely to 
that unfortunate speech you made on 
your last day at school. I know you did 
not intend to cause any trouble, and you 
had suffered great provocation, but, oh ” 
—the tears came into her eyes—“if ` 
you only had been more discreet. Mr. 
Burns and Mr. Stonefield were both 
deeply incensed over the affair, it seems, 
and having no direct way of reaching. 
you, took it out on your father.” 

Gardiner made no comment for a mo- 
ment; then he said, with a scowl: “ And 
so we have Phoebe Stonefield to thank 
for this blow also, eh?” 

“No,” disclaimed his mother, “ you 
are wrong. Mrs. Farrow, who is quite 
intimate with the Stonefield family, tells 
me that Phoebe attempted to shield you 
in every way. It is George Burns whom 
we must primarily blame for our mis- 
fortunes. He carried the tale home, I 
understand, and worked upon both his 
father and Mr. Stonefield until he had 
induced them to take action. Mr. Burns, 
you know, is the superior officer, and Mr. 
Stonefield would not have dared oppose 
him in the matter even if he himself had 
not been affronted over it.” : 

‘““And what does father propose to do- 
now?” asked Gardiner after a little. 


= “ Heaven knows,” and again she fell 
to sobbing. “In his poor state of 
health, and with the enmity of these peo- 
ple against him, it seems almost useless 
- for him to attempt to get a position here. 
And yet, where else can we go?” 
Nor did her gloomy — forebodings 
_ prove exaggerated. Rossmore turned as 
_ deaf an ear to the petition of the father 
as it had to that of the son. No busi- 
~ ness house, office, or store in the whole 
_ town would touch either of them with a 
ten-foot pole. What was going to be- 
come of them all was growing to be a 
serious question. i 

At this juncture, however, Mr. Davis 
heard of a little sawmill for: sale up in 
the hills back of his old home, and in 
default of any better opening decided to 
buy it in. It was a precarious venture at 
the best, for the savings were small and 
he would be compelled to borrow al- 
most the entire amount for his purchase, 

. but he calculated that with Gardiner’s 
aid he might be able to grind out a 
living. 

Accordingly, the mill was bought, and 
two weeks later, all preparations having 
been completed, the family were ready 
to move to their new home. 

No one in Rossmore took much inter- 
est in their leaving. The Davises, in 
the expressive slang phrase, were “ dead 
ones ” so. far as that community was con- 
cerned, for, like the rest of the world, 
it had small sympathy to waste upon 

- those who had been shoved aside in the 
procession. 

There was one exception, however. 
- The day before Gardiner’s departure he 

chanced to encounter Phoebe Stonefield 
on the street, and although he would 
have passed her by with a mere stiff nod 
- of recognition, she forced him to stop 
and speak to her. 
She was evidently embarrassed, for it 
was the first time they had met since the 
episode at the schoolhouse, but she held 
her head up bravely while she bade him 
~ good-by. 

* I cannot tell you how sorry I am, 
Gardiner,” her voice faltering a little, 
“that we shall have no chance to make 
= up to you for all those horrid things we 
~ did while you were at the academy, and 
want you to know that I, for one, am 


i ‘Come on,” 


I just = you mT bags all the e good lu 
there is in your new home.” : ; 

By this time Gardiner was blushing 
and fluttering even more than the girl. — 

“Oh, Phoebe,” ‘he stammered, “ you 
don’t know how you are making me 
ashamed of that beastly speech of mine! 
To think that you could ever forgive it, 
and even consent to wish me luck for 
the future! 

“ J—I ” His voice trembled and 
broke as he clasped the hand she had out- 
stretched to him. “ Your kindness more 
than makes up to me all that was done 
by. the others, for you have no right to 
take any blame upon your shoulders,” 
forgetting in his exuberance that un- 
lucky tumble into the pond. “And I 
want to tell you, Phoebe ’—eagerly— 
“that I am going to show the people a 
around here that Im not the num- 
skull they think me. When I come back 
here again 2 

But just then George Burns turned z 
the corner and halted in surprise at the z 
sight of these two shaking hands. He 
paid no attention to Davis further than 
to bestow a black scowl in his direction, 
but he came directly up to Phoebe and 
took her arm in masterful fashion. a 
he urged. “The crowd ee 
is all ready to go coasting over on Round igs 
Top, and we have been looking every- 
where for you.” 

as Very well,” she assented ; 
ready. 

But before she left she turned to 
Gardiner and once more placed her hand 
in his. z 

“ Good-by again, Gardiner,” she said ; 
“and remember, I wish you the very 
best of luck.” 

He stood there watching her as she 
tripped off down the street, his face still 
glowing, a sparkle of happiness in his 
shy, wistful eyes. 

Even Burns’s contemptuous fling, 
which was borne back to him upon the 
breeze, could not dampen his jubilant 
spirit. = 

“Well, you are a softy,” the magnate’s 
son was angrily chiding his companion. 
“Not satisfied with letting that vicious 
cur snap at you as he did, you deliber- 
ately go out of your way to pat him on- 
the head and say ‘ Good doggie.’ 
should you wish him luck? 


S.- am 
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else in town is saying, ‘Get out! And 
glad you are gone!’”’ 

The girl threw back her head haugh- 
tily and drew away from her escort. 
Gardiner could not catch her words, but 
it was evident from her manner that in 
unmistakable terms she was informing 
Burns he had neither authority over her 


actions nor right to employ such a tone 


toward her. 

This was borne out also by the other’s 
attitude, and by the sentence or two of 
surly apology which were carried back 
to the listener’s ear. It was a somewhat 
grudging atonement the fellow made, as 
well as Gardiner could judge; yet she 
graciously accepted it, and amicable re- 
lations having been restored, the two 
hurried on to join the coasting party. 

“When I come back here again,” said 
Gardiner Davis, finishing to himself the 
sentence which Burns’s arrival had-inter- 
rupted, “ Phoebe Stonefield and I are 
going to meet upon a different footing!” 

‘Oh, the optimism of youth! At seven- 
teen, Fortune seems to be waiting with 
outstretched hands only just around the 
corner. But years were to pass and 
many things to happen before Davis 
should return to Rossmore. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A MATTER OF SMEARED INK. 


Wuen the New York director of the 
Spring Creek Railway—Alton Stearns, 
of Stearns, Cummins & Beck, Wall 
Street, he was, by the way—when he re- 
turned to the city, he was formally 
deputed to apprise the new chief en- 
gineer of his appointment. 

Accordingly, in response to a brief note 
of invitation, Davis presented himself at 
the offices of the noted firm and under- 
went a close scrutiny. 


What Stearns saw was a clean-look- 


- ing, well-set-up young fellow, cool and 


self-possessed, yet without any trace of 
assumption, and somehow by his quiet 
manner giving the impression of reserves 
in latent power. 

In short, his training.at the saw- 
mill, with its actual manual labor, its 


open-air life in all sorts of weather, the 
=- hearty appetite it engendered for coarse 
_ but nourishing fare, had made a man-~out 


of Gardiner Davis, transforming him 
from the pale and attenuated student of — 
Rossmore Academy into a vigorous 
young Sandow, with thews of hardened 
steel, lungs like a pair of bellows, back 
broad and straight, and a step light and 
springy. 

Nor was it only his body that had 
benefited by the discipline. His mind, 
also, had forsaken its former flaccid, 
dreamy course, and become keen and 
self-reliant. He still retained his lively 
imagination, but he had found better uses 
for it than in adding to the world’s 
stock of bad poetry. 

Moreover, the fact of having been 
“ boss” at his little plant had given him 
a certain habit of authority, while at the 
same time broadening his outlook and 
sharpening his faculties. His four years’ 
experience in New York had smoothed 
off the rough spots and added the neces- 
sary poise to his character. $ 

All this Alton Stearns, keen judge of — 
men that he was, took in with one swift, 
comprehensive glance. k 

“ Judson was right,” was his unspoken 
comment ; ‘‘ this is the man we have been 
looking for.” 

Accordingly, he waved his visitor to a 
chair, and plunged at once into his auti 
ject. 

“Mr. Davis,” he said, ‘‘ in my note, as 
you are aware, I merely stated that I 
wished to consult you on a-professional 
matter, without specifying the explicit 
character of the work I had in view. It 
may surprise you a bit, therefore, when 
I tell you that I am empowered to offer 
you the position of chief engineer of the 
Spring Creek Railway.” 

Surprise was hardly the word. Flab- 
bergasted would more nearly- express 
Gardiner’s condition of mind. He stared 
at the other as though uncertain whether 


to believe him crazy or jesting. “Chief 

engineer?” he gasped at last. “Why, I- 

have had no experience!” 
“I am. aware of that,” rejoined 


Stearns; “and, strange as it may seem, 
that is exactly the reason we want you. 
Make no mistake, though,” quickly; “ it 
is no sinecure we are offering you. You 
will be expected to succeed where a | 

dozen of the biggest men in the country 
have already failed. Do you think you — 

can fill the bill?” : 


_* particular cause to complain. 
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Gardiner, who by this time had some- 
what recovered his equanimity, let a smile 
_ flicker over his lips. : 

“That is a pretty large order,” he 
said; “ yet I suppose no success was ever 
achieved except on the same terms. If 
you are willing to risk it, I certainly 
ought to be. I have everything to win 
and nothing to lose.” 

“ Exactly my argument,” assented the 
director. “Still,” cautiously, ‘ you may 
be less eager when you learn precisely 
what is going to be required of you. 
The situation is this,” starting to unroll 
his blue-prints. 

“I think I understand the situation,” 
interposed Gardiner quietly. “ You 
want me to contrive a link connecting 
Melton and Berkely, so as to hook you 
up with the Southeastern, and thus save 
you from being gobbled in by Burns and 
the Pennsylvania Midland crowd?” 

Stearns whirled around in his chair 
and stared at him. 
`. “How did you learn all that?” he 

demanded sharply. “Have some of 
these experts we put on the proposition 
been talking?” 

“ No; or at least not to my knowledge. 
But I am familiar with the territory out 
there, you must remember; and when I 


- observed an unaccountable sagging in the . 


price of your stock it did not take me 
long to put two and two together.” 

“You keep yourself informed on fi- 
nancial matters, then? ” interestedly. 

“ Yes, in a measure. You see,” with 
a little burst of confidence, “ I have an 
ambition to become a figure in the rail- 
road world some day, and I have realized 
that to do so I must know more than 
merely how to build a line. I must also 
acquaint myself with the -processes of 
control. Therefore, I have tried to keep 
in touch with the financial end of the 
game. I consider it in a way so much 
schooling.” 

“ But a little different sort from the 
kind you got up at Morningside Heights, 
eh?” quizzically; oA 

“Slightly,” assented Davis, with feel- 
ing. “ Up there we had professors, text- 
books, and courses of study, but down 
here in Wall Street a man’s only guide 

-is the fluctuation of the ticker. Still,” 
he added, a trifle assertively, “ I have no 
My chief 


purpose, as I said, has been education 
rather than profit; yet I have managed 
to land on the right side in most cases.” 

“Yes,” agreed Stearns, although more 
as if to himself; “ I can well believe it 
of you. You are one of those cool-head- 
ed yet nervy chaps who—— Excuse 
me,” as the telephone-bell on his desk 
tinkled sharply, and he turned to take up 
the receiver. 

A moment’s conversation over the wire 
in brusk, hasty sentences, and he turned 
to Gardiner again with a little frown of 
irritation creasing his brow. 

“A very important matter has just 
come up, Mr. Davis,” he explained, 
“which necessitates my leaving you at 
once, and will, I expect, occupy the 
greater part of my day. It is very an- 
noying, for I wanted to go over this 
Spring Creek project with you in de- 
tail, in order that you might get on the 
ground as quickly as possible. 
ever, I suppose there is no help for it, 
and I shall have to ask you to defer our 
consultation until to-morrow. 

“Or stay,” struck by a sudden 
thought; “would it be convenient for 
you to drop around to my house this 
evening? My wife has some sort of lit- 
tle festivity on hand, I believe, but you 
needn’t mind that. Just tell the man 
at the door to show you to my ‘den,’ 
where we will be entirely free from in- 
terruption and can discuss the thing 
at our leisure. Here is the address,” 
picking up a sheet of paper from the 
desk and scribbling the number across it. 

In his haste he folded the sheet with- 
out blotting it, and Gardiner, who was 
slipping into his coat at the time, stuffed 
it into his pocket without taking the 
trouble to examine it. > 

A trivial incident, apparently, yet one 
that caused the young engineer a con- 
siderable amount of perplexity that eve- 
ning when he started out to keep his ap- 
pointment; for Stearns’s chirography, 
none too legible at the best, was in this 
case still further obscured by being 
smeared with ink. 

Davis studied the hieroglyphics for 
quite a time under the light of a street- 
lamp, and finally managed to decipher 
that the address given him was either 
827 or 829 Fifth Avenue. The. exact 
nature of that curl on top of the final 


How- — 
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numeral would have a a bank 
cashier. 


“ It really makes very small difference, 
though,” reflected Gardiner, “for of 
course the two places are side by side, 
and if I don’t find my man at the one I 
shall certainly land him at the other.” 

But, as it happened, he was not put 
even to that recourse, for when he turned 
into the block for which he was 
heading he found a much simpler solu- 
tion to the problem. The front of 827 
was all aglow with lights, a canopy ex- 
tended down from the door to the curb, 
and a strain of dance-music floated lilt- 
ingly to his ears. 

The “little festivity” which Stearns 
had mentioned was evidently in progress. 

Without further hesitation Davis 
mounted the steps and confronted the 
Cerberus on guard. 

“I am here by appointment,” he ex- 
plained. “ Please show me to the ‘ den,’ 
and let Mr. Stearns know that I have ar- 
rived.” 

The man bowed, and throwing open 
a door on the left of the wide hall, mo- 
tioned him to enter; but Gardiner halt- 
ed abruptly at the threshold, for he saw 
that the room was already occupied. 

A young lady in a ball gown, startled 
by the interruption, had risen hastily 
‘from the divan upon which she was seat- 
ed and now stood facing him. 

A moment they gazed at each other 
thus, while a mutual recognition dawned 
slowly in their eyes. Then almost simul- 
taneously each uttered the other’s name. 

The girl was Phoebe Stonefield ! 


CHAPTER V. 
IN THE .CAMP OF THE ENEMY. 


AFTER that first surprised outcry, 
Gardiner stood silent—overwhelmed by 
a rush of sensations, blinking and daz- 
zled before the radiant vision he had so 
unexpectedly encountered. 

This goddess-like creature little 
Phoebe Stonefield? He could scarcely 


ee believe it. 


David had, of course, long since out- 
grown the “ puppy-love” of his teens, 
and in his busy career the object of that 


youthful passion stood for no more than 


a pleasant memory; yet in her presence 


once more a found himself fusiting aa 


trembling as he had in the old days 


whenever she cast a careless glance n S 


his direction. 
Had he ever given thought to the mat- 
ter, he must have realized that she, like 


himself, would grow up; but not even in 


the wildest flight of his imagination, he 
told himself, could he have pictured her 
as the woman she had become. 

Her neck and shoulders gleamed like 
ivory above the laces. on her bodice; she 


‘had drawn off her long white gloves, 


and her two bare arms were extended to 
him in welcome; her lovely face was 


irradiated with a smile, and her cheek | 


glowed with pleased excitement. 

And now that he came to look more 
closely, he could see in her much of the 
child he once had known. 

True, the dark, glossy hair, which in 
those days she had worn down her back 
in two beribboned plaits, was now. coiled 
coronetwise about her head, and the im- 
mature figure had rounded out into a 
model of slender grace, but the general 
cast of her features remained the same, 
and her clear eyes had lost nothing of 
their frank, straightforward gaze. 

“Yes, it is Phoebe,” murmured Gar- 
diner rhapsodically. “It is really you! 
I little thought when Mr. Stearns invited 
me up here ‘to-night that there was any 
such pleasant surprise in store for me.” 

“Mr. Stearns?” repeated the girl 
questioningly, as she withdrew the hand 
he had continued to clasp. 

“ Yes, your host. He asked me to 
drop up here to- -night to discuss a matter 
of business with him.” 

A sparkle of amused comprehension 
crept into the girl’s eye. 

“Do you happen to mean Alton 
Stearns, the banker?” she asked quickly. 

“Certainly. This is his house, isn’t 
it? He told me that his wife was going 
to have some kind of a party, but not 
to mind that, as we would be quite un- 
interrupted in here.” 

She smiled at the positiveness of. his 
manner. 


“You have made a mistake, Gar- 


diner,” she said. “ Mr. Stearns lives 
next door. 
ball is to signalize my return from Eu- 
rope. I have been traveling abroad for 


the last three years.’ 


This is our home, and the 


£ 
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Davis knew in a vague way that there 
had come great changes in the lives of 
the people he had formerly known at 
Rossmore. he Pennsylvania Midland 
had prosperec =normously in the time 
that he nad bee away, and both Mr. 
Burns and MÊ Stonefield had mopa 
with it. 

He was aware that the former was 
now the controlling factor in the coun- 
cils of the big corporation, and that 
Stonefield, his pliant instrument, had 
been advanced to the road’s presidency. 

He had heard, too, somewhere, that 
with the rise in their fortunes both men 
had taken up their residence in New 
York, but, engrossed in his own activi- 
ties, he had paid but little heed to these 
shreds of gossip, and it was with a dis- 
tinct shock that he now realized he had 
actually invaded the premises of his 
ancient enemy. 

Overcome with confusion, red and 
mortified, he tried to stammer out his ex- 
cuses. 

“ Why,” he exclaimed, “I asked dis- 
tinctly at the door for Mr. Stearns, say- 
ing that I had an appointment with him. 
The man should have corrected me.” 

“Ah,” she cried, with a sudden eleva- 
tion of her brows, “ perhaps he under- 
stood you to say Mr. Burns. You re- 
member George Burns, of course? Well, 
he is very often here, and it is no in- 
frequent thing for people to ask for him 
at the door. That is undoubtedly the 
way in which the mistake occurred.” 

Gardiner noticed that as she spoke the 
name of ,their quondam schoolmate her 
tone grew col@ and an unconscious flash 
sprang to her eye, and knowing the boy- 
and-girl friendship that had formerly 
existed, he wondered a little at the mani- 
festation. 

As a matter of fact, the explanation 
lay in events which had immediately 
preceded his own appearance upon the 
scene, for it was through Burns that 
she had happened to be in the little room 
where Gardiner so unexpectedly found 
her. 

George had inveigled her there upon 
a plausible pretext, but his real pur- 
pose, as the girl soon discovered, was 
to ratify a betrothal between them, for 
~ it was evident from his manner that he 

- had no more doubt of her accepting his 
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proposal than he had of the sun’s rising 
on the morrow. 


The friendship and the many mutual — 


interests of their parents made it an em- 
inently suitable match, and one that 
had always been looked forward to by 
both families as sooner or later certain 
of accomplishment; and in addition, 
Pheebe’s charm and beauty since her re- 
turn had stirred George’s cold, selfish 
nature as much as it was capable of 
being stirred by anything. 

Therefore, he had seen no necessity of 
delaying matters, and easily confident 
of a favorable answer, had taken this 
first opportunity of pressing his suit. 

Miss Stonefield, on the other hand, 
had striven in every way to avoid or 
postpone the inevitable hour. Burns’s 
appearance and conversation, both of 
which betrayed signs of the fast life he 
was leading, had awakened an aversion 
and distrust in her soul, and although 
for the sake of old times she -was willing 
to maintain a friendly bearing toward 
him, she was determined there should 
be no closer relation. 

Sedulously she had fought shy of pri- 
vate interviews, and had been able by 
strategy hitherto to restrain the proposal 
trembling on his lips, but now at last 
she found herself trapped—forced into a 
position where she had to listen. 

As a last resort she feigned a sudden 
illness, drooping weakly toward the di- 
van and raising her hand to her head, 
and to her gratification the ruse prov ed 
successful. 

“What is the matter?” questioned 
Burns anxiously. ‘‘ Are you ill, Phoebe? 
Is there anything T-can do?” 

“Yes, yes,” she rejoined -hurriedly. 
“I think I-am a trifle faint. These 
rooms are unbearably . warm. Go, 
George,” pushing at his arm, “and 
bring me a glass of water. Or, better 
still,’ with an inspiration, “send my 
maid to me. In that case, you need not 
trouble to come back.” 

It was at that moment, when he had 
hurried off and Miss Stonefield was just 
rising to make good her escape, that 
Gardiner Davis entered. 

. Now, a woman might have deduced 
all these circumstances from that quick 
change of expression on the part of 


Miss Stonefield, as the scientists are said 


to reconstruct a complete animal from 
a single fragmentary bone; but Davis, 
it must be remembered, was a “mere 
man.” Besides, he was fully occupied, 
for the moment, with his own predica- 
ment. 

“Please pardon my blunder,” he 
pleaded awkwardly. “I know I must 
` seem a perfect imbecile to you, but real- 
ly, it was the ball that was to blame. 
Had it not been for Stearns’s unfortu- 
nate remark about. his wife’s entertain- 
ment, I should have been more careful 
in making my inquiries. I—J—vwell,” 
backing toward the door, “I can only 
ask forgiveness and say good night.” 

But she stayed him with a smiling ges- 
ture. 

“Aren't you a bit precipitate?” she 
asked ingenuously. “ One doesn’t meet 
an old friend so often that one wishes 
to part from her with a mere ‘ How d’ 
y do?’ Can’t you stay at least long 
enough to tell me what you have been 
doing with yourself in the years since 
we have seen each other? Come, sit 
- down,” and she drew her skirts aside 
to make a place for him on the divan, 
“and let us have a long, confidential 
chat.” 

Gardiner was due at Stearns’s, and it 
was one of the rules of his life never to 
be late at an appointment, but he would 
have been more than human had he been 
able to resist this arch appeal. He suc- 
cumbed to the temptress without a 
struggle. 

“And now I want to hear every- 
thing,” she said, when at last he had 
seated himself beside her. “ Do you 
know, Gardiner,” with an approving 
glance at his’stalwart proportions, “ you 
have improved wonderfully in looks. 
There is an.air of power and achieve- 
ment about you, so different from the 
vapid, weary expression one sees on the 
faces “of the men in society. Tell me, 
do you ever write verses any more? I 
remember the day you bade me good- 
by you said you had forsworn all your 
ambitions in that direction, but I have 
often wondered if the itch in your 
fingers would not prove too strong a 
temptation.” 

“No,” he smiled, “I have been too 
busy since I left you to find any time for 
stringing my poor little lyre. Indeed,” 


he added in a low voice, “ the first time 
I have felt any poetic impulse is since 
I came into this room to-night.” 

She hurriedly averted her eyes, and 
a touch of color flamed out upon her 
cheek, but she did not seem displeased. 
She hastened, however, to restore the 
conversation to a less ticklish basis by 
again asking him what he had been do- 
ing. 

“ You can’t imagine,” she said, “ how 
often I have thought of you, and have 
wondered if you would be able to carry 
out the brave sentiments you expressed 
to me the day of our parting. But you 
have succeeded,” she cried; “it needs 
only one glance at you to assure me of 
that. And-now I must know how you 

it. Start at the beginning and tell 
me every step of your upward progress.” 

Thus adjured, Gardiner related his 
story, not boastfully, nor with any un- 
due stress upon the obstacles he had 
overcome; but the girl, with quick in- 
tuition, read between the lines and drew 
her own deductions as to the character 
of the fight he had put up. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, with parted 
lips and hands enthusiastically pressed 
together, “that was worth hearing. I 
had almost forgotten in my little, nar- 
row, restricted world that there was an- 
other world outside where men were actu- 
ally at work, and where the old eternal 
problems had to be met and grappled 
with. 

“ And to think,” her eyes shining upon 
him like stars, “ that you have grappled 
with them, and in so short a time have 
conquered. I am proud 6f you, Gardi- 
ner Davis—proud of your pluck and 
perseverance, proud because I am able 
to claim one friend, at least, who is a 
man!” 

Thrilled to the soul by her praise, his 
heart all on fire with the nearness of her 
glowing beauty, it was all that Gardiner 
could do to keep from snatching her 
to his arms then and there; but he re- 
strained his ardor and strove modestly 
to temper her eager encomiums. 

“Ah, Phoebe,” he disclaimed, “ you 
give me too much credit. What I have 
been able to do is, after all, very little. 
The obstacles still loom large ahead, and 
success—the real success—sometimes® 
seems a long way off.” 


“Nevertheless, you will gain it, 
Gardiner,” she insisted. “ You have ac- 
complished too much ever to falter or 
fall back now. You cannot deceive me 
with any pretended assumption of faint- 
heartedness. I will wager that your ul- 
timate goal is plainly before your sight 
tight now, and that you will never rest 
until you attain it.” 

“Well, perhaps,” he admitted, think- 
ing of the chance which had opened up 
to him that very day; then, with an au- 
dacious inspiration, although secretly 
he was trembling a bit at his own te- 
merity, he added: 

“ But in the days of old, Phoebe, when 
a lady sent a knight forth to fight drag- 
ons and to perform other deeds of valor 
she always gave him some guerdon to 
inspire him at critical moments. I 
think,” insinuatingly, “that I shall suc- 
ceed much better in my battles if I have 
some such token from you—a glove from 
your hand, say, or a rose you have worn 
in your hair.” 

The significance of his request, for 
all its bantering tone, was not lost upon 
her, and again her flower-like face 
glowed crimson under the flame of his 
ardent eyes; but she did not hesitate. 

Quickly she raised her hand to her 
shoulder and unpinned a knot of rib- 
bon resting there. This she fastened to 
the lapel of his coat, at the same time 
saying, with a laughing affectation of 
ceremony, as though to rob the inci- 
dent of any deeper meaning: 

“There, take your, guerdon, Sir 
Knight. . Fight under my colors, and be 
you gentle, brave, and courteous!” 

Gardiner caught her hand as she fin- 
ished and raised it to his lips. 

“You have given me my inspiration!” 
he cried. “ May I——” 

But he failed to end the sentence, for 
_at that moment the door banged open 
and there entered upon the scene Mr. 
Stonefield, closely followed by young 
George Burns. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DECLINED WITHOUT THANKS. 
PHoEBE’s explanation of the mistake 
which had admitted Gardiner into the 


house turned out, as the sequel proved, to 
be correct. The man at the door, un- 
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derstanding it was Burns who was | 
wanted, had raised no question, but had 
despatched another servant to look up- 
the young fellow and inform him that 
a caller awaitéd him in Mr. Stonefield’s 
u den.” 

Accordingly, George, having been noti- 
fied after some delay, proceeded thither 
at once, and naturally was somewhat 
surprised to find the girl he had left in 
a swooning condition only fifteen min- 
utes before now chatting in a lively and 
apparently intimate fashion with an utter 
stranger. 

So engrossed were the two in each 
other’s society, he also observed, that they 
had completely failed to mark his en- 
trance, and he therefore quietly retired 
behind the portiéres, in order that, him- 
self unseen, he might learn the sig- 
nificance of their tête-à-tête. 

He had not long to wait before he dis- 
covered the identity of the other man, 
and then, with the old dislike for Davis 
fanned into fresh activity by jealousy, 
he had softly withdrawn to seek the 
girl’s father and inform him of what 
was taking place. 

Mr. Stonefield more than once during 
his upward career had suffered uneasy 
twinges of conscience over the persecu- 
tion he had inflicted upon the Davis 


-family ; and as it is an undeniable axiom 


that we most hate those whom we have 
most injured, the news aroused in him 
an anger wholly disproportionate to its 
cause. 

“That contemptible scoundrel here in 
my house,” he exclaimed, “ and mingling 
unbidden among my guests! It’s like his 
brazen impudence; but what can Pheebe 
be thinking of to permit it, if she really 
knows that it is he? ” 

“Oh, she knows, all right,” Burns as- 
sured him. “TI heard her calling him by 
name.” 

“ Ah!” rejoined the other; “ I remem- 
ber now she used to have, as a girl, an 
utterly unwarranted sympathy for the 
cur on account of the troubles he brought 
upon his family. Believed him to have 
high ambitions, and noble ideals, and all 
that sort of thing. 

“Well, she’ll not indulge in any such 
mawkish folly here, I can tell her,” de- 
terminedly seizing a big stick out of a 
rack and starting for the den. ‘“ Per- 
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haps she’ll not put so much stock in his 
valor when she sees him ignominiously 
kicked out of doors. Come on, George; 
we'll soon show up the insolent puppy 
in his true light!” 

“Had we not better call in some of 
the servants? ” demurred Burns prudent- 
ly. “The beggar has grown a lot since 
you saw him last, Mr. Stonefield, and 
he may attempt to put up a scrap. 
There’s no use in running any risk in a 
case of this sort.” 

“ Nonsense,” snorted Stonefield. “I 
could handle an army of such white- 
livered rascals all by myself. There 
will be no necessity to resort to violence, 
as you'll see; more’s the pity. He will 
probably break and run before I fairly 
open up on him.” 

This being the man’s mood, it may be 
imagined how he was affected when he 
burst into the room and found the indi- 
vidual he had come to eject actually 
kissing his daughter’s hand. 

“ You—you ” he sputtered, for 
once unable to light on an expletive for- 
cible enough ta express his feelings. 
“PII teach you to come sneaking into 
my house!” 

With uplifted stick, he was advancing 
toward the intruder, when Pheebe sprang 
toward him and stayed his onset. 

“ Why, papa, what does this mean? ” 
she demanded. ‘‘ You must be laboring 
under some terrible mistake. This,” with 
a wave of her hand toward her visitor, 
“is Gardiner Davis, who used to be our 
neighbor at Rossmore.” 

“JT know well enough who he is,” 
stormed her father, abating not a whit 
in his hostile attitude. “ No one except 
he would have had the audacity to butt 
in here uninvited.” 

“Mr. Davis entered the house through 
a mistake,’ interposed his daughter. 
“ He has remained on my invitation.” 

“On your invitation!” cried Stone- 
field. “ Have you no self-respect, 
Phebe? This fellow publicly insulted 
you at Rossmore, yet you weakly con- 
done his affront. I am surprised at 

u! ” 

“ And I am surprised at you,” the girl 
retorted with spirit, “ cherishing resent- 
ment for that thoughtless schoolboy act 
after all these years, especially when you 
avenged it so harshly upon him and his 


people at the time. As for the rest, I 
have already explained to you that I in- 
vited Mr. Davis to stay; and since he is 
my guest, I insist that he be accorded 
courteous treatment so long as he re- 
mains.” : 

Her air of offended determination car- 
ried the day. The father choked up, 
started to speak, reconsidered his pur- 
pose, and finally weakened. 

“Well, of course,” he at last grudg- 
ingly admitted, “if he is your. guest, 
Pheebe, that puts a somewhat different 
face on the matter. I was misled as to 
the status of his presence here, otherwise 
I would not have interfered.” 

“But I would,” broke in “George 
Burns viciously. “I would. The 
presence of this fellow is extremely dis- 
tasteful tome, and I insist that he not 
only leave the house at once, but that he 
hold no further communication with 
Miss Stonefield.” 

Gardiner whirled on him like a flash. 

“ And by what authority do you lay 
down any such injunctions?” he de- 
manded. “ What relation exists to give 
you the right?” 

“That is possibly none of your busi- 
ness,” rejoined Burns; “ but,’ with a 
sneer of malicious triumph, “I don’t 
mind telling you that Miss Stonefield is 
to be my wife.” 

Phoebe went white to the lips at the 
man’s supreme assurance. 

“Why, George Burns,” she gasped, 
“ what a wicked, wicked falsehood! You 
have never even asked me to marry you.” 

“No,” he said carelessly, “but I was 
just about to ask you when you were 
taken with that sudden attack of faint- 
ness this evening. It has always been 
understood, anyway.” 

“Not with me, I assure you,” 
blazed forth. “You may have thought 
there could be no doubt of my accepting . 
so flattering .an offer, but, strange as it 
may seem, there is. You may spare your- 
self the trouble of putting your proposal 
into words, Mr. Burns. When I marry, 
it will be with a man! ” 

And with head held high, her eyes 
alight with indignation, she swept out of 
the room like an empress. 

Her father hurried after her, leaving 
Burns and Davis alone. Gardiner picked 
up his hat and started to leave, but a 


she» 
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sudden impulse stopped him at the door, 
and he turned back. 

“ George,” he said, tapping the other 
on the shirt-front with his forefinger as 
he towered above him, “ you were slight- 
ly in error to-night. Although it is pos- 
sibly none of your business, I don’t mind 
telling you that Miss Stonefield is to be 
my wife!” 

“You?” sneered Burns. 
are a pauper!” 

“Oh, not quite. And besides, the 
wedding is not coming off just now. 
When the time does arrive, I will be 
ready to give her all the luxuries to which 
she has been accustomed, and more. And 
unless I miss my guess, it will not then 
be I, but somebody else, who will be 
rated as a pauper.” ; 

With that parting shot, he took his 
leave ; and although Burns tried to laugh 
mockingly, the other’s prophetic words 
continued to ring in his ears like Czsar’s 
fateful “ Beware the Ides of March!” 


“Why, you 


CHAPTER VII 
DIPLOMACY WITH A DAUGHTER. 


Soon after breakfast, the next morn- 
ing, George Burns sought an interview 
with Mr. Stonefield. 

The latter, looking at things in a sane 
and conservative light, was rather in- 
clined to pooh-pooh any suggestion of a 
serious outcome to the affair of the pre- 
vious night, but Burns waxed so per- 
sistent in his representations that the 
‘elder man finally agreed to have a talk 
with Phcebe. 

“She is a good girl, and I will have 
no difficulty in securing her compliance 
with any request I may make,” he as- 
sured his companion. “But really, 
George, I think you are unnecessarily 
alarmed. Davis’s impudent boast that 
he would marry her counts for no more 
than does her little show of temper when 
she thought you took too much for 
granted, and that means simply nothing 
at all. 

“Women are curious creatures, my 
boy, and when you get to know them as 


well as I do you will understand that . 


such little flare-ups are not to be taken 
_in sober earnest. You may have to eat 
humble pie for a day or two, and per- 
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haps even have to go on your knees to 
sue for forgiveness, but in the end you 
will find that Phoebe likes you as well as 
ever, possibly even better on account of 
the quarrel.” 

“I only wish I could be as sure as 
you are of that,” rejoined Burns, still 
vaguely dubious. “Shes romantic and 
high-strung, you know, and this fellow’s 
swaggering air seems to have caught her 
fancy. Why, look how she kept him 
there last night, whereas if she finds her- 
self alone with me for a minute she im- 
mediately makes an excuse to get away, 
or else calls some one else in to play 
gooseberry.” 

Stonefield laughed at this rueful de- 
scription. 

“A regular daughter of Eve,” he 
chuckled. “ Why, lad, don’t you see that 
is the best proof in the world that.things 
are coming your way? Phoebe wouldn’t 
be a true woman if she didn’t keep you 
on tenter-hooks. Girls like to have their 
lovers seek them, you must understand, 
and overcome all manner of obstacles in 
order to win them. You didn’t expect 
her to do the courting, did you?” 

“No-o,” granted Burns; “but she 
might at least give me a chance to speak, 
and not fly off like a startled pigeon 
every time we are left to ourselves.” 

“All in good time,” counseled the 
other. “ These preliminaries are merely 
a part of the game. Some moment, when 
you least expect it, she will give you your 
opportunity, and then you will be sur- 
prised to find how easily she consents. 
She will engineer the affair all right, 
never fear; all you have to do is to keep 
patient and humor her along until she 
is ready to give you a lead.” 

And Mr. Stonefield, recalling the ex- 
periences of his own youth, believed 
every word he said. He did not take 
into account the peculiarly frank and 
direct temperament of his daughter, but 
ascribed her behavior solely to those in- 
stincts of coquetry and evasion which he 
regarded as characteristic of her sex. 

Indeed, it rather amused him than 
otherwise, for to his mind it predicted 
a certain acceptance of Burns, and that, 
as has been indicated, was what he most 
desired. 

True, certain reports had come to him 
concerning the habits of his young friend, 


habits which were not altogether to his 


>, J 


liking, and he knew for himself that the 
chap was wedded to a life of idle pleas- 
ure, but he silenced any misgivings with 
an optimistic belief that marriage would 
cure all such follies. 

Accordingly, it was in a playfully 
facétious humor that he prepared to 
carry out his promise to the sighing 
swain and have a talk with Pheebe. 

“I had rather an early call from a 
friend of yours this morning,” he an- 
nounced at dinner that night, when the 
butler had withdrawn and the two were 
alone together, “and I’m free to con- 
fess that I have seldom: encountered a 
more dejected or wobegone Romeo.” 

Mr. Stonefield regarded this opening 
as a rather neat bit of diplomacy. Flat- 
tering himself upon a knowledge of fem- 
inine foibles, he had no doubt but that 
the first sentence would arouse his daugh- 
ter’s curiosity, and the second excite 
sympathy in her heart for poor Burhs. 

But Phcebe, strange to say, neither 
pricked up her ears at the one statement 
nor allowed her cool gaze to soften at 
the other. 

. “Ah,” she commented uninterestedly, 
“ George Burns, I suppose? Pray don’t 


speak of him as a friend of mine, _ 


though, papa,” with a shrug of her 
shoulders. “ After last night, the term 
would hardly apply.” 

“ Oh, come,” urged her father, “ you 
don’t want to be too hard on the boy. 
Had you seen him as | did this morn- 
ing, with his eyes all red from loss of 
sleep, and his hair ruffled, and the deep 
lines in his face, you would have forgiven 
him a much greater offense than he com- 
mitted. After all, were you not the most 
to blame, little girl? Your arrant flirta- 
tion with that Gardiner Davis roused 
poor George to such a pitch of jealousy 
that he was hardly responsible for what 
he said. He is certainly penitent enough 
about it.” 

“My flirtation?” repeated the girl, 
going white, as she hastily set down her 
coffee-cup. “Is that the construction 
you and he have put upon the little chat 
I had with Gardiner? You believe that 


- I kept him here merely in order to work 


George Burns up to the point of an 
avowal?” 
_ “Well, not exactly that,” hurriedly 
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take it to be a spice of- coquetry,” at- 
tempting to pinch her cheek. “ All’s 
fair in love and war, you know, 
and 2 > 

Phoebe drew back sharply. 

“And you believe that?” she de- 
manded, with angry eyes. “You per- 
mitted George Burns to believe that?” 

It was now the father’s turn to wax- 
peremptory. 

“ What else was I to believe?” he in- 
quired pointedly. “You don’t want, me 
to think that you meant anything more 
by your treatment of Davis, do you?” 

“Oh, no, no!” she protested. “ It was 
simply that I was so surprised at seeing 
an old schoolmate that I asked Mr. Davis 
to stay. Then, after he got to talking, 
I became interested, and the time passed 
more rapidly than I imagined.” 

“What was he talking about?” eying 
her narrowly. 

“ Oh, old times,” she faltered, “and 
things like that.” 

“Hm. Well, Phoebe, that sort of 
thing would do well enough if you were 
still boy and girl down at Rossmore; but 
in your present position, and entirely out- 
side of my personal feelings toward the 
fellow, you must recognize that any in- 
timacy with a man in Gardiner Davis’s 


station is out of the question for you. — 


I heard some time ago, if I am not mis- 
taken, that he was a sawmill hand or 
something of the sort; is that still his 
vocation, may I ask?” 

“Oh, no, papa,” quickly. “He be- 
came the head of the sawmill and of 
other business interests, and in addition 
has educated himself to be a civil engi- 
neer. But sawmill hand or not, he has 
shown himself to be more of a gentleman 
than any of the men to whom you have 
introduced me.” 

‘“ Nevertheless,’ broke in’ Stonefield 
coldly, “he is no fit associate for you, 
and I want you to promise me to see 
nothing more of him. So long as I con- 
sidered your entertainment of him last 
night a mere girlish caprice I was will- 
ing to overlook it, but since your tone 
and manner both indicate to me that you- 
have become unduly interested in the fel- 
low, I should be lacking in my duty to 
permit it for a single instant. 


temporized Mr. Stonefield; “but I did 


This is — 
my house, you must understand, and so | 


“long as I am able to prevent it Gar- 
_ diner Davis shall never enter it again.” 
“And I suppose,” she retorted, with 


satiric emphasis, “ George Burns will be 


welcome to come as often as he may see 
fit?” 

“Certainly. George is the son of my 
oldest and most valued business asso- 
ciate, and in addition possesses my re- 
gard on his own account. He will be 
admitted here whenever he chooses to 
call, and I shall expect every member 
of this household—every one, mind you,” 
with stern significance—‘‘ to treat him 
with due consideration.” 

“* And yet,” she sneered, “you bar 
Gardiner Davis, and call him no fit asso- 
ciate for your daughter. Why, father, 
you know that George Burns is a noto- 
rious idler and spendthrift,” if not 
worse.” 

“I know nothing of the kind, and I 
am surprised at your repeating such 
slanders. No rich young man can be 
free from calumny, but I thought you 
had certainly too much sense to put any 
stock in baseless reports of that sort. 

“I will admit,” more placatingly, 
“that he was very wrong to make the 
unjustifiable assertion concerning you 
that he did last night, but, as I have 
explained, he did this in a moment of 
passion, and when he was scarcely 
responsible for his words. 

“Such being the case, and on account 
of the peculiarly intimate relations which 
have always existed between the two 
families, I wish, for my sake, if for no 
other reason, Phoebe, that you could find 
it in your heart to pardon his transgres- 
sion and receive him once more upon a 
friendly basis. As he himself said to 
me, he has learned his lesson, and it is 
very unlikely that he will offend again.” 

Mr. Stonefield continued in this 


pacific strain, and as he had always been 


an extremely. kind and indulgent father, 
Pheebe, much as she objected to George 
Burns, and deeply as she felt herself 
affronted, could not bring herself to re- 
fuse his request. 

“ And just one thing more,” went on 
the old man, pressing his advantage, 
“ promise me that you will have nothing 
further to do with Gardiner Davis. In 
= spite of what I said just now, he is no 
_ doubt a very—er—estimable young 
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of the boasts he has been making, any 
attentions from him now could not well 
be otherwise than compromising.” 

“ Boasts? ? interposed Phoebe sharply. 
“ What boasts?” 

“ Ah; did-I not tell you? Why,” with 
a flash of the eye, “the cheeky upstart 
had his head so turned by your reception 
that he actually announced to Burns his 
intention of some day marrying you. And 
he has no doubt been getting off the 
same kind of fairy tale to others. Give 
a chap like that an inch, you know, and 
he will always take an ell. 

“ So, you can see for yourself, my 
dear, how very indiscreet it would be to 
encourage him in any way; and it is for 
this reason that I ask your promise not 
to see him any more.” 

Phoebe did not answer at once. Her 
face was flushed and her eyes shining 
over the intelligence given her; and the 
father, noting these signs, congratulated 
himself that he had turned her indigna- 
tion from Burns toward this more pre- 
sumptuous culprit. 

When she did speak, however, her tone 
was enigmatic, and her face curiously 
void of expression. 

“ I hardly think it will be necessary to 
exact that promise, father,” she said 
quietly, “as it is extremely unlikely we 
shall be troubled by any visits from Mr. 
Davis in the future. I received a note 
from him this morning in which he told 
me that he had accepted a position as 
chief engineer of the Spring Creek Rail- 
way and was leaving immediately for 
his post of duty.” . 

“She did not mention it, but in the note 
to which she referred, and which was at 
that moment tucked safely away in her 
bosom, Davis vouchsafed the further 
information : 

“ I will not disguise from you that it 
is more of a fight than an opportunity 
that I am taking on. The chances are 
about a thousand to one against me; but 
if I do win a victory, it will be a big 
one. And since I fight under your colors, 
my lady, how can I despair of success? 
That knot of ribbon shall be an inspira- 


‘tion to me, a certain talisman to guard 


1”? 


me from defeat! 


man ”—Stonefield had to make a pretty 
wry face before he could get this out— 
`“ and all that sort of thing, but in view 
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But her father, the president of the 
Pennsylvania Midland, was smiling with 
cynical satisfaction over the news she 
had given him. © 

“ So, they’ve made a mere boy their 
chief engineer, have they?” was his 
comment to himself. “ Well, that looks 
as though they were about ready to 
give in.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PERPLEXITIES AND PERILS. 


-Ir will be gathered from his message 
to Phoebe that, despite the delay en 
route, Gardiner had not failed to reach 
a 829 in ample time to confer with 

Stearns and close up the business 
ae them. 

As a matter of fact, when he bade the 
banker good night everything had been 
settled, and it was agreed that Davis 
should set forth upon his mission by the 
first train in the morning. 

Amid all his rush and bustle, however, 
he had found time to pen that brief note 
of farewell to Phoebe, and, as will be re- 
called, he had imparted rather a cheer- 
ful tone to-it. Yet even while he was 
writing he had to confess that nothing 
save the most sanguine of temperaments 
could extract much hope from the situa- 
tion which Alton Stearns had outlined 
to him. 

Against him were to be opposed, not 
only the stubborn obstacles of nature, 
but also all the impediments that could 
be arranged by the wealth, power, and 
prestige of the mighty Pennsylvania Mid- 
land, a corporation which completely 
dominated two sovereign States, and, it 
was even whispered, had the national 
government at its beck and call. 

And here was he, with the ink scarcely 
dry upon his diploma, lacking both name 
and influence, sent out as a forlorn hope 
against such a Goliath of hindrances. 

Verily, as he wrote to Pheebe, it was a 
fight, and not an opportunity, which he 
had undertaken. 

Could he make good? That was a 
question omnipresent in Gardiner’s. mind 
from the moment he accepted his com- 
mission, and it remained with him during 
the weeks he spent in careful investiga- 
tion of the actual conditions. 

As the difficulties rose larger and more 
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insurmountable in his path, as one after 
another of the hopes he had formed col- _ 
lapsed, it was often only the presence of 
that knot of ribbon he wore next his 
heart that kept him asking the ques- 
tion and urged him on to his seemingly 
futile endeavor. 

There was one point, however, which 
impressed itself upon him, and which in 
a way was a result of the schooling he 
had given himself in the methods of 
Wall Street. 

He took this up one day with Mr. 
Stearns and the president of the road 
when he happened to be up at headquar- 
ters for a conference. 

“T am quite free to confess that I 
have failed, so far, to discover a feasible 
plan for the link,” he reported, “ but 
that is certainly no reason why we 
should advertise the fact to the world. 
If the worst comes to the worst, and you 
be ultimately forced to sell to the Mid- 
land, you want to get the best possible 
terms from them, don’t you? Well, then, 
why are you letting your stock depre- 
ciate on the market and your road be- 
come classed in people’s minds as a 
failure? z 

“What you want to do,” he advised, 
“is to put up a bluff. ‘ Assume a virtue, 
though you have it not.’ Make the pub- 
lic think the outlet to the Southeastern 
has been found.” 

“Yes, but how?” inquired the presi- 
dent. A 

“ Well, I notice, for one thing, that 
since your disagreement with the Mid- 
land you have suspended all the opera- 
tions that you started toward double- 
tracking the line and putting in those 
new bridges. That gives a bad impres- 
sion, and there is absolutely no need for 
it. The rails and material are all on 
hand, piled up along the right of way, 
and it will take very little money to 
proceed with the work. 

“Such activity, especially if coupled 
with some spectacular buying of your 
securities by brokers known to be acting 
in your interest, will start going a dozen 
rumors of your having found the outlet, 
and will-bring the Midland poopie hus- 
tling to you for terms. 

“Then refuse to treat with them, hold 
them off diplomatically, and by the time 
you get ready to sell you will be able 


to secure something like the road’s 


value.” 

Stearns looked up with a quick glance 
of inquiry. 

“T gather, then, that you have about 
given up hope of ever finding the out- 
let?” he remarked. 

“Well,” answered Gardiner, with a 


grim smile, “it’s only fair to tell you 


that if that hope was a cat eight of its 
lives would be already gone. Still, I 
won’t go so far as to say I utterly 
despair. So long as there remains a 


flicker in the ninth life, PIL stay by the 


job. ; 

“Tn the meantime, however, if you 
people will back me up, I. propose to 
make the Midland push believe I’ve 
found my outlet. I'll make a pretense 
at bridging the creek- beyond Berkely 
and starting a tunnel at Rattlesnake 
Knob. The scheme is utterly imprac- 
ticable; but if I am not. mistaken, it is 
good enough for them to bite on.” 

“Who?” cried the other two in- 
credulously. _ “ Sylvester Burns and the 
Pennsylvania Midland crowd? Guess 
you don’t know what you are stacking 
up against.” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” answered Gardiner 
confidently. “ They aren’t the first gang 
of Wall Street wise guys who have been 
landed on a Western gold brick.” 

And time proved that Davis was not 
mistaken in his calculations. A month 
or two later, on one of those infrequent 
occasions when old Sylvester Burns was 
dining with his son, he glanced up sud- 
denly at the latter with a peculiar ex- 
pression on his wrinkled face. 

“ George,” he observed reflectively, “ I 
am informed that an old friend of yours 
is making some very rapid strides up the 
ladder.” 

_ “Who is that?” asked George lan- 
guidly. 

A drone himself, he took but little in- 
terest in the affairs of people who were 
really trying to accomplish anything. 
Besides, his father’s satiric tone had 
warned him that it was an enemy rather 
than a friend to whom reference was 
made. 

“ Gardiner Davis,” rasped the other; 
“the chap who made that vicious attack 
on you when you. were a student at Ross- 
more, Judson and that fool crowd 


controlling the Spring Creek have made — 
him their chief engineer, it seems, and ~ 
from secret information which came to — 
me to-day I understand he has hit upon 

a practicable method of hitching them up 

to the Southeastern.” 

“And what does that mean?’’ queried 
George, betraying a livelier concern. “ Is 
it anything to his credit?” 

“Anything to his credit!” the old . 
man exclaimed. ‘ Well, I should rather 
guess. By it he leaps at one bound into 
the front rank among the civil engineers 
of the country. But, worse than that, he 
also gives the Midland the hardest rap 
it has ever received.” 

“Whew!” George turned pale, and 
began to gnaw at the corner of his mus- 
tache. “ By Heaven, he said he’d do it,” 
he muttered; “ but I never believed there 
was anything back of his boast except a 
hot air.” za 

“Said hed do it?” sharply interro- 2 
gated the old financier. “Said hed 
do what?” 

“Make paupers out of you and me ~ 
before he was done with us. It was one 
night up at Stonefield’s,” he explained— 
“the evening of their big ball—and he 
had butted in there, although he claimed ~< 
it was through a mistake. At any rate, : 
Pheebe happened to run into him, and ‘Sq 
she kept him there talking to her. She ~ 
always did have a kind of sneaking fond- 
ness for the beggar, though why, I can’t 
understand, since he has always taken 
care to give her a dig every time he’s a 
chance.” ` E 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted the old man 
impatiently. ‘‘Go on. What happened 
after he was inside?” 

‘“ Why, he and Phoebe were chinning 
away, and I guess getting a little 
spoony. At any rate, they didn’t see 
me when I came into the room where 
they were, although I made enough Y 
noise to rouse up anything except a deaf ee 
asylum. That made me think it was 
time to interfere, so I hunted up her 
father and steered him against the 
pair.” 

“And what did Stonefield do?” ea- 
gerly. “Kick him out of the house?” 

“No.” George became rather red- 
faced and confused at this point in the 
narrative. “ Er—why, you see, Phoebe. 
got mad because we came in, and, wom- 
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anlike, she took it out on me. And then 
she marched out of the room with her 
head up, and the old man followed her, 
leaving Davis and myself alone there 
together. That was when he said to me 
what I told you.” 

“Ah! That before he was through 
he’d make paupers out of both you and 
me, eh?” Old Sylvester’s voice was 
low and menacing, like that of an en- 
raged tiger. 

“Yes, and that it would do me no 
good to pay any attention to Phebe 
Stonefield, as he intended to marry her 
himself.” 

The elder Burns surveyed his son 
across the table from under frowning 
brows. 

“ Why wasn’t I told something of 
this before?” he demanded sharply. 
“Didn’t you think it might possibly 
have some interest for me?” 

“Why, Mr. Stonefield said it wasn’t 
worth while to bother you with it. There 
was nothing in it but a lot of silly 
boasting.” 

“ Stonefield is a fool,” succinctly. 
“Nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
out of a thousand he would have been 
tight; but a chap like this Gardiner 
Davis is the exception, and he ought to 
have had sense enough to see it. Had 
I been told, I bet you I’d never have 
made such a mistake.” 

He relapsed into silence and sat a 
long time, his head sunk upon his chest, 
his knotted old fingers drumming 
thoughtfully upon the table-cloth. 

At last, George ventured to break in 
upon his meditations. 

Wel” he asked, a quiver of anxiety 
in his voice, “are you going to let him 
get the best of you, father?” 

The other raised his head, and smiled 
in a way that was not good to see. He 
suddenly fixed his eyes upon his son, and 
leaning across the table, began to speak 
in a low but imperative tone. 

“My success in life, George,” he 
said, “has been due to the fact that I 
never take chances and indulge in no 
half-way measures. As I understand 
this situation which threatens us, it rests 
solely upon the ability of Gardiner 
Davis to finish what he has started. No 
other engineer would consent to hazard 
his reputation on such a scheme even 


if he had Davis’s plans to work 
by, and my information is that Davis 
has not yet confided the details of his 
project to any one. Do you follow my 
drift?” : 

He paused; but the pause was so full 
of sinister meaning that involuntarily 


the son dropped his eyes, while a cold 


shiver coursed down the length of his 
spine. 

“ I—I suppose I do,” he faltered. 
“You mean that he is to be abducted 
and held prisoner some way until the 
Spring Creek people have been forced 
to come to a sale?” 

The other answered with a contemptu- 
ous sneer. 

“ Didn’t I tell you that I indulge in 
no half-way measures?” he demanded. 
“Perhaps, though, I may make my 
meaning clearer by referring you to the 
proverb about the kind of people that 
tell no tales.” 

There was a rapid interchange of 
glances between father and son. 

For a moment George had paled as 
the full significance of the old man’s 
purpose burst upon him; then, with a 
recollection of the bitter animosity he 
had always held toward Davis, his 
nerves steadied, and a malevolent gleam 
shot into his eye curiously like a reflec- 
tion of that in the glance so warily re- 
garding him. After all, these two were 
of the same blood. 

“ How?’’» the son whispered, thrust- 
ing himself forward across the table. 
“Can it be managed without danger?” 

Sylvester permitted a brief smile of 
satisfaction to flicker across his face. He 


had not reckoned in vain upon the other’s 


assistance. 

“Absolutely,” he answered. ‘‘ There 
will merely be a deplorable accident up 
in the Spring Creek country some day, 
and Gardiner Davis will be the victim.” 

“Ah!” George breathed a deep sigh 
of relief. . He had thought, from his 
father’s manner, that possibly he him- 
self might be asked to take an active 
hand in the enterprise. 

“And can you arrange for such an 
accident? ” he inquired. 


The other hitched his chair a foot or 


so nearer. 


“Listen,” he explained. “There is 


a society up in the coal regions organ- 
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= ized for just this sort of work. A sur- 
vival of the notorious ‘Mollie Ma- 
guires’ which once terrorized that sec- 
tion, it works according to ` infinitely 
- more subtle and secret methods. When 
the ‘ Mollie Maguires’ wanted to put a 
man out of the way they sent him no- 
tices warning him of his end, and then, 
when opportunity offered, boldly shot 
or knifed their victims, trusting to the 
fear which their exploits inspired to keep 
them from answering for their crimes. 
Their leaders were well known, and 
made no secret of their affiliation with 
the ‘ Mollies’; they owed their long im- 
munity from punishment simply to the 
difficulty of getting witnesses to testify 
against them. 

“The new organization of which I 
am telling you follows, however, no such 
crude system. Its members are linked 
in an oath-bound band, and the direst 
penalties would fall upon any one of 
them who should even hint that such a 
fraternity existed.” 

“ How, then, did you ever learn of 
it?” broke in George curiously. “ Some- 
body must have told you.” 

“ Never mind that,” returned the old 
man grimly. ‘‘ Suffice it to say that I 
do know, and that any order that I 
give will be instantly heeded. 

“No warnings are sent,” he contin- 
ued, resuming his narrative tone; “ the 
pistol and the knife are eschewed ex- 
cept in cases of absolute necessity. The 


victim is simply found dead, either as , 


the result of accident or suicide, or else 
unaccountably disappears, never to be 
heard of ‘again. We leave no clues or 
traces.by which even the cleverest of 
detectives could lay responsibility to our 
doors.” 

“We?” hoarsely ejaculated George, 
believing his father to have made a slip 
of the tongue. ‘‘ Then you, too, are a 
member of this fearsome gang?” 

He glanced quickly about him, almost 
as though expecting to find an assassin 

lurking at his elbow. 
~ “ Are you not afraid to have told me 
this,” he added, ‘‘ when, as you say, the 
direst penalties are inflicted, for be- 
trayal?” 

A glint of amusement came into the 
deep-set, heavy-browed eyes bent upon 
him. 


“No,” answered the old man slowly ; 


“ for you are now one of us. As supreme — 


head of the society, I have added you 
to our membership. I will instruct you 
in the oath, passwords, and means of 
recognition later.” 

“I?” George recoiled, trembling and 
shaking.  “ No, no,” . hurriedly. “I 
couldn’t think of it. I am not at all the 
sort of chap for anything of the sort. 
I would be sure to bungle and make a 
mess. Please, father. y 

“There is no other way,” interrupted 
the financier sternly. “ Being aware of 
our secret, you must either join us 
or ” He gave a significant gesture 
which left no doubt of his dread mean- 
ing. “ We have but one motto, the same 
I repeated to you a bit ago, ‘ Dead men 
tell no tales!’ and should you hold out, 
even I could not shield you from the 
consequences. 

“ However,” the solemnity of his tone . 
verging into a sort of cynical contempt, 
“you need not be afraid that I shall” 
call upon you for any active service. 
The only use I shall make of you is 
to act as an intermediary between me 
and the men. The methods of: com- 
munication I have hitherto employed are 
becoming slightly unsafe, and I have hit 
upon this plan as the one least likely to 
arouse suspicion. 

“ By giving you some sort of position 
at the mines—oh, you’ll not be called 
upon to do any work,” in answer to the 
other’s quick look of alarm—“ your 
coming and going would never excite 
suspicion, and a reliable chain would be 
established for the transmission of my 
orders. Under these conditions, do you 
agree to join the society?” 

“Oh, I suppose so,” dejectedly. “ In 
fact, there doesn’t seem any other course 
open to me. But I must say, father,” 
with sulky resentment, “I think you 
have taken a very unfair advantage of 
me. Had I imagined for one moment 
that this was why you wanted to see me 
to-night, I should +have taken precious 
good care to remain at my club.” ; 

But old Sylvester paid small heed to 
his son’s grumblings. 

“You didn’t, however,” he rejoined, 
“and consequently, I shall expect you 
to leave for the Spring Creek country 
the first thing to-morrow morning. Ar- 
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‘manifest consternation. 
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riving at Berkely, you will inquire at 
McCann’s saloon for .a miner named 
Jim Spear, to whom, having made your- 
self known as a member of the society, 
you will transmit my orders.” 
“And what are your orders? ” 
“That Gardiner Davis shall be safely 


put out of the way within the next ten 
-days. Tell Spear, further, that the case 


is an imperative one, and that I will tol- 
erate no excuses. The price will be 
five thousand dollars.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A NARROW ESCAPE, 


Ar Billy McCann’s Red Onion Saloon, 
in Berkely, there appeared on the follow- 
ing day a young man bearing the unmis- 
takable imprint of New York in manners 
and attire. He was as much out of place 


‘in that squalid barroom with its dingy 


little fixtures and its groups of rough- 
garbed miners as would have been the 
Flatiron Building itself, and his advent 
created almost as much excitement. 

Well-dressed strangers were not utter- 
ly unknown at Berkely, and Burns might 
have escaped with no more than passing 
comment had he not shown so plainly 
that he was’ there for a purpose. 

He fidgeted uneasily about, stole fur- 
tive glances at every man in the room, 
and ordered whisky only to empty his 
glass in the cuspidor after a single sip 
—a proceeding which required no excuse, 
indeed, had it not been that he imme- 
diately repeated the program. 

Finally, when he had succeeded in 
attracting to himself the attention of the 
entire assemblage, he corraled the bar- 
tender in one corner and made some 
whispered inquiries with the air of a 
conspirator.. 

But the bartender scorned subterfuge. 

“Do I know Jim Spear?” he bawled 
out in stentorian accents,~to. George’s 
“Why, cert’nly. 
That’s him settin’ at the fur table. 

“Jim,” calling lustily to the man in 
question, a tall, gangling individual with 
an ill-favored countenance and a cast in 
one eye, “its you that Cha’ncy Depew, 
here, has been tryin’ to flag all this time. 
Better come forward and see what it is 


~ he wants.” 


The fellow rose slowly at the sum- 
mons and slouched forward, meanwhile 
eying George with malevolent suspicion. 

“Ah, Mr. Spear,” began young Burns, 
striving to appear at ‘ease but failing 
lamentably in the attempt, “I am just 
over from Pittsburgh, and I was told to 
look you up by a friend of yours I met 
there. His name was Jack—Jack——” 

He glanced toward the other as though 
expecting him to help out. 

But the suspicion in Spare glance 
only deepened. 

“I don’t know nobody in Pittsburgh 
named Jack,” he growled. í 

Then the emissary suddenly remem- 
bered his instructions. He raised his left 
hand and scratched the right side of his 
head, as if making an effort to recall the 
forgotten name. 

Instantly the miner’s face cleared. 

“ Might it be Jack Potts that you was 
thinkin’ of? ” he questioned sharply. 

“Certainly,” with intense relief. 
“That was it—Jack Potts. Hôw stupid 
of me to forget. He sent a message, and 
if you'll step outside where we can be 
alone I’ll try to give it to you.” 

The fellow followed him  docilely 
enough from the place, but when they 
had walked a hundred yards or so up 
the road he turned suddenly upon 
George with an expression of supreme 
disgust. 

“Well, you cert’nly did all you could. 
to give the snap away,” he exclaimed. 
“ And now,” distrust showing again in 
his glance, “ who be you, and what did 
you mean by them words down in the 
saloon?” 

George had intended to assumé rather 
a high and mighty tone with these ruf- 
fians who were under his father’s orders, 
but face to face with one of the scowl- 
ing band up here in the lonely moun- 
tains, and taken sharply to task, he 
deemed it wiser to put his dignity in his 
pocket. 

Almost pleadingly, therefore, he ex- 
plained who he was, and the mission - 
which had brought him into the wilds. 

Gradually, as he presented convincing 
proofs of his identity, Spear’s doubts 
vanished, and when he finally made 
known the name of their prospective vic- 
tim his surly companion even conde- 
scended to show satisfaction. 


“ Gardiner Davis, eh?” the man com- 
mented, baring his teeth in a wolfish grin. 
“Well, the old man couldn’t have picked 
out one that would suit me better. I’ve 
got some old scores to settle with that 
same party on my own hook.” 

“ How is that?” asked George. 

The truth of the story was that in Gar- 
diner’s old sawmill days he had once 
discharged this man, and afterward find- 
ing him sneaking about the plant’ at 
night, evidently bent upon mischief, had 
given him a merited trouncing; but as 
Spear related the tale it took on a dif- 
ferent complexion. 

“Why,” he lied, “one time him an’ 
his gang got it in for me, an’ jumped 
me when I wasn’t lookin’. I could ’a’ 
handled ary one of ’em, man to man, an’ 
I begged ’em to give me fair play; but 
they was afeared. Hammer an’ tongs 
they all went at me together, an’ when 
I give in, more dead ’n alive, an’ holler€d 
‘nough, this here Gardiner Davis still 
wasn’t satisfied. He kept on kickin’ an’ 
poundin’ at me till he got tired. I guess 
he thought he’d done for me; but I pulled 
through somehow, an’ I swore then I’d 
get even with the cowardly hound if it 
took me to the last day of my life. 

“ Now I’ve got my chance, sonny, an’ 
you kin tell that pap of your’n that he 
needn’t be a mite worried. I’ll guaran- 
tee that this’ll be one of the surest jobs 
we ever put over the plate.” 

Convinced, accordingly, as much by 
the ferocious glare of hate which sprang 
into Spear’s glance as by the fellow’s 
spoken assurances, George left the mat- 
ter in his hands, and proceeded on to 
the coal company’s headquarters to in- 
form the superintendent that he was 
ready to assume the sinecure job which 
his father had provided for him. 

On the way, as it happened, he ran 
plump into Gardiner Davis, who was for 
the present making his headquarters at 
Berkely, and George scowled at him 
blackly in passing. Gardiner having’ no 
favors to ask of the Burnses, either father 
or son, merely smiled at the episode, and 
then, as he was very busy, let it pass 
from his mind. 


But it was destined later to be re-. 
called to him in rather startling fashion. - 


That afternoon, as he was setting out 
alone upon a visit of inspection to a 


$ 
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tunnel in course of construction a few 
miles from Berkely, he discovered to 
his chagrin that he had no matches 
wherewith to light his candle. With an 
exclamation of impatience, he started 


hastily to retrace his steps; but he had 


not gone a dozen rods before there came 
a roar like a broadside from the guns of 
a battle-ship, and with the soil rocking 
and shaking violently under his feet, he 
was hurled to the ground. 

The place where he had been stand- 
ing a moment before showed an im- 
mense hole. Had he remained where 
he was, or gone into the excavation, his 
death would have been almost inevi- ` 
table. l 

It did not take the young engineer 
long to determine that the occurrence 
was due to a blast of dynamite; but 
how the explosive had chanced to be at 
that point, or who could have set it off, 
remained a puzzle. 

There were, as it happened, no men 
employed in the tunnel at the time, and 
it seemed impossible, therefore, to ascribe 
the affair to oversight or carelessness. 

True, as Davis had staggered to his 
feet after the accident he had caught, 
or so it seemed to him, a half-fleeting 
glimpse through the dust and haze of 
two wires being rapidly dragged away 
from the mouth of the tunnel into the 
underbrush of the hillside overhead. 
Still, as a careful examination of the 
ground showed no trace of any such 
apparatus, nor of any person having been 
recently in the vicinity, he was rather 
inclined to set down this impression to 
sheer fancy. 

Not so with Berschwind, his bright 
young assistant, for when Gardiner 
chanced to mention his trick of faulty 
vision the latter gave a quick start and 
his face assumed an expression of grave 
concern. 

“That may have been an hallucina- 
tion,” he said thoughtfully, “and again 
it may not. The very fact that none of 
our men were at work there, and that we 
had used no dynamite at that point for 
over ten days, gives a suspicious tinge to 
the incident at the start; but I have even 
stronger reasons for believing the affair 
may have been a plant. I was down at 
the Red Onion this morning, hunting 
up some of our men, when a stranger 


` yet,” persisted Berschwind. 


came in, who, after acting very pecul- 
jarly, asked to have Jim Spear pointed 
out to him.” 

“Oh, I think you are going out of 


your way to find a mare’s nest,” inter- 


rupted Davis, with a smile. ‘ True, 
Spear claims to have some sort of a 
grudge against me; but I am very posi- 
tive that he had nothing to do with firing 
this blast. In fact, I saw him seated 
safely in the Red Onion when I came 
back from the tunnel, and it is certain 
that he could not have gone up over the 
hill and reached there ahead of me.” 
“Wait a minute; I am not through 
“Very like- 
ly Spear did not personally touch off the 
charge, but it would take a good deal 
to convince me that he was not cognizant 
of it. When he and that stranger met 
this morning there was a sort of dia- 
logue carried on between them which 
sounded suspiciously like the shibbo- 
leth of a secret society, and you know 
there is a bit of gossip current among 
the men—especially since the accident 
which befell poor Slawton, and the mys- 
terious disappearance of Agent Black- 
‘burn—that the infamous Mollie Ma- 


-guires have been resurrected and set 


going in more atrocious form than ever. 
Furthermore, I have heard it intimated 
that Spear is one of the ringleaders of 
the new organization. You know he 
never does a tap of work, and yet he 
always seems well supplied with money.” 

“ All that may be so, my dear fellow,” 
admitted Gardiner, still skeptical; “ but 
granting your point, I cannot conceive 
why the Molly Maguires or -the 
Mollie anything clses should seek de- 
liberately to blow me up. Surely even 
Spear would not regard the little mis- 
understanding we had years ago as suf- 
ficient motive for so dastardly 

“Or stop,” he cried, sharply inter- 
rupting himself. “ You spoke of a 
stranger whom you also suspected.. What 
sort of a looking chap was he? About 
my age, but shorter and slenderer, with 
a little dark mustache, and wearing a 
gray suit with a light overcoat on his 
arm?” ; 

“That’s: he,” assented the other. 
“ You’ve described him down to the last 
detail. Why? Did you see him, too?” 
“I not only saw him, but I recognized 


m ee as 


in him an old schoolmate and acquaint- 
ance. That, Berschwind, was _ the 
prince royal of the house of Burns, heir 
presumptive to the Pennsylvania Mid- 
land, and to all the other properties over 
which old Sylvester exercises sway. And 
so he hunted up Jim Spear irnmeédiately 
on his arrival, eh? ” 

Gardiner’s voice sobered, 
glance grew speculative. 

“H’m,” he commented thoughtfully ; 
“this Mollie Maguire theory of yours, 
Berschwind, may not be such a mare’s 
nest, after all!” 


and his 


CHAPTER X. 
IN A BATTLE FOR LIFE. 


Ir Gardiner still entertained any 
doubts as to the validity of Berschwind’s 
explanation of the dynamite outrage 
they must have been dissipated by the 
ents of the next few days. 

Unless Nature herself had turned his 
enemy, it would seem impossible to 
ascribe the series of misadventures which 
befell him to any other agency than that 
of a definite conspiracy. 

Did he pass under a bank, or through 
a cut, some big stone would topple 
across his path without warning, or a 
seemingly solid mass of earth become 
dislodged and crash down toward him 
in an overwhelming avalanche. 

Did he set foot upon a trestle, some 
part of it would unexpectedly give way. 
Three separate times incendiary fires 
had been discovered in the hotel where 
he lodged, and always in close proxim- 
ity to his room. 

The buggy which he sometimes used 
for his inspection trips twice had the 
nuts removed from its wheels, and once 
he had found its front axle sawed al-- 
most in twain. Finally, chancing one — 
day to feed his dog upon some part of 
his dinner which he himself had provi- 
dentially failed to touch, he was horri- 
fied shortly afterward to see the animal 
die of unmistakable drsenical poisoning. 

By sheer good luck, or in some cases 
by lightning-like rapidity of movement, 
he had so far escaped death or injury 
in these various emergencies; but, as 
was only natural, they had begun to 
wear upon his nerves. 

And even more harassing to him than 


the constant sequence of malevolent at- 
tacks was his utter failure to place any 
responsibility for them. Search as he 
would, he could find no tangible proof 
as to the perpetrators. 

Moreover, his enemies began to extend 
their spiteful operations to the line upon 
which he was employed. 

Scarcely a morning passed that re- 
ports were not brought to him of some 
depredations committed during the 
night. Wires were cut, culverts under- 
mined, switches turned, and rails pried 
loose. 

He called upon the authorities for 
protection, and employed on behalf of 
the company three hundred guards to 
patrol the track night and day; but all 
his precautions proved absolutely futile. 
The guerrilla warfare continued unin- 
terrupted. 

At length word was brought to him 
one day that the massive and costly iron 
bridge in course of construction just be- 
yond the limits of Berkely had been 
damaged by the inexplicable discharge 
of a quantity of powder. He hurried 
at once to the scene and made a most 
rigid investigation, but, as usual, found 


that no one was able to account either~ 


for the presence of .the explosive or 
for the manner in which it had been set 
off. 

There was plenty. for him to do, 
however, in directing the repairs, and 
he remained upon the spot all day, over- 
seeing the men and expediting their 
efforts. 

When the six-o’clock whistle blew he 
was out upon the center span examining 
the‘ riveting of some bolts which had 
just been put in. Becoming absorbed 


in his task, he did not realize for some ~ 


moments that the others had all left. 

Then recalling the frequent assaults 
made upon him, alittle thrill of anxiety 
struck him for a thoment, and he lost no 
time in getting back to the shore. 

But with his feet once more upon firm 
ground he smiled at his fears, for there 
upon the rails stood a hand-car thought- 
fully left for his convenience, and ahead 
of him lay a straight stretch of track, 
leading down to where the lights of 
Berkely shone through the dusk. 

He mounted, accordingly, upon his 
clumsy vehicle, and seizing the bar, began 
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to-pump up and down with a right good 
will, for the sooner he reached 
Berkely the sooner he would stretch his 
legs under a supper-table. 

Now, when one is driving a hand-car 
with all one’s strength one doesn’t pay 
much heed to the scenery on either hand, 
so it is therefore not to be wondered at 
that Gardiner’s first suspicion of any- 
thing being wrong came when he found 
himself jostling over some rough and 
uneven rails. Then in an instant it 
flashed over him what had happened. 

“Some one has thrown the switch,” 
was his swift conclusion, “and has 
shifted me on to the siding which leads 
down to old abandoned Mine No. 3.” 

At the same second, and almost in- 
voluntarily, he threw himself forward 
to trip the brake and stop the car. 

That quick movement probably saved 
his life; for as hė leaned over, a coup- 
ling-pin wielded with murderous force 
missed his skull by a hairbreadth, and 
escaping the hand which held it, 
crashed through the timbers at the front 
end of the car. 

The assailant, who, all unknown to 
him, had leaped light as a cat upon 
his refuge, probably at the moment when 
it had turned into the siding, was over- 
balanced by the effort of striking, and 
lurched heavily against him. 

Instantly Gardiner gripped the fel- 
low, and the two went down in a heap 
on the floor of the car, 
twisted and turned the other’s face came 
into view, and Davis’s heart leaped in 
exultation. 
there was no doubting the identity of his 
would-be assassin. 


It was Jim Spear, and Garten had ` 


his proof at last. 

It is one thing, however, to hook an 
eel, and another to bring him to land, as 
the engineer speedily discovered: Ren- 
dered desperate by the knowledge that 
he had been recognized, Spear writhed 
and twisted in the other’s grasp, and 
whenever he could get an arm free 
rained vicious blows upon his opponent. 

It was rough-and-tumble fighting of. 
the fiercest description. Not a word 


‘was spoken; both men reserved all their 
energy for action, and only their hoarse - 


panting rose above the rattle of the 
wheels. i : 


~ si s 601 ; 


but as they. 


For even in this half-light - 


He, 
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Now one, now the other, ould be 
on top, as they strove for supremacy, 


but, locked in close embrace, each was at 


the same time striving to keep the other 


from flinging himself off to the ground. 


The siding upon which Davis had un- 
wittingly diverged was a steep incline, 
and once fairly upon it, the car, gather- 
ing impetus, increased its speed. Faster 
and faster spun the wheels, more rapidly 
rose and fell the unmanned handle-bar ; 
but these two clinched in the grip of 


battle paid no heed. 


All over the narrow space of floor 
they wrestled, their fingers clutching at 
each other’s throats, ribs cracking under 
the pressure of twisting elbows, legs 
intertwined in strenuous struggle. At 
one moment, his body half off the car, 
Davis’s feet would be bumping over the 
ties; the next, their positions would be 
reversed, and Spear’s long limbs would 
be dragging to the rear like an un- 


shipped rudder. - 


It had been Gardiner’s idea that the 
combat must come to an abrupt end 
when they reached the entrance of the 
abandoned mine and crashed into the 
heavy timbers which boarded up its 
front, and hence he had been trying to 
hold himself to the back part of the 
car, but as he came on top for a mo- 
ment and cast a glimpse ahead his 
bloodshot, straining eyes saw that such 
was not to be the climax. 

The timbers had been removed, and 
unless the car were checked it must in- 
evitably plunge down a sharp declivity 


.. within the mine, and then precipitate 


itself and its occupants into a pit one 
hundred and fifty feet deep, and nearly 
half full of water. 

The full scope of the diabolical plot 
hatched against him was now disclosed 
to Davis. It had been Spear’s manifest 
purpose either to kill or stun him by 
the blow from the coupling-pin and 
then send the car bearing his unconscious 
form down the siding and into the 
oblivion of the gloomy snaft. No 
escape would have been possible, no 
clue would have been left to his fate. 

The planking would have been re- 


placed before the mine’s entrance, and: 


he would simply have ranked as another 
of those mysterious disappearances which 


had so puzzled the coal-fields, and 


which “had: i no a been rou E ; 
similar means. . ; 

The thrill of horror which shot 
through him at this realization, the fur- — 
ther knowledge that the-danger was still 
imminent, came near proving fatal to. 
him, for inadvertently he released his 
hold upon his antagonist, and Spear, 
quick to profit by the respite, drove 
home a short-arm jolt squarely upon the 
point of the jaw. 

Gardiner’s head flew back with a 
crack, and for a moment his brain 
whirled dizzily. He felt himself letting 
go his grasp upon consciousness, drift- 
ing easily out upon a sea of serene indif- 
ference. 

And then, whether it was because the 
blow delivered at such short range had 
lacked sufficient steam or that the very 
certainty of his doom roused him to re- 
sistance, his senses returned with a rush. 
The clasp which had momentarily 
loosened upon his opponent tightened 
once more in a grip of steel, and the 
contest was on again as savagely as ever. ° 

But with this near-victory Spear had 
shot his bolt. He still fought on dog- 
gedly, unyieldingly; but the youth and 


clean living of the other man was 


bound to tell. 

With a fierce elation surging up into 
his throat, Gardiner felt the muscles of 
his adversary weakening, his furious 
efforts growing more impotent. 

He himself was well-nigh spent, his 
breath coming in labored gasps, the beat 
of his arteries pounding like trip-ham- 
mers at his ears; but he knew that he 
was now immeasurably the superior. 

Steadily pressing his advantage,» he 
pushed his opponent forward until the 
latter’s head rested under the heavy 
handle-bar which had hitherto been im- 
partially thwacking them both, and 
holding it there, he let the machine do 
the work which, despite his supremacy, 
would still have required more time than 
he had to spare. 

His object was, of course, to beat Spear 
into submission, "and then, notwithstand- 
ing the fearful momentum which the car 
had now attained, to fling himself and his 
conquered foe from the platform and let 
the abandoned contrivance go on to de- 
struction. 

But Spear still clung to him with a 


downward to the shaft. 
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desperate energy, still bit and struggled, 
-while the flying car swayed and jolted 


over the rails. Both men were fully 


‘alive to the danger which menaced them ; 


both knew that every passing second ren- 
dered escape more hazardous; and yet 
they grimly battled on, each seemingly 
determined not to give in. 

Still fighting, they shot into the 
gloomy entrance of ‘the mine, and 
whizzed along the steep grade leading 
Then, at last, 
each seemed to perceive at once the 
futility of further struggle. As though 
by mutual consent, they unclasped their 
straining embrace and rolled toward 


_ opposite sides of the car. 


Gardiner raised himself on his hands 
and knees, so as to spring off the edge 
in such a way as to sustain the least in- 
jury, but ere he could make the attempt 
there was a sudden crash. 

He felt himself hurled headlong 
through the air as from a catapult, the 
universe crumbled and went to pieces 
about him ‘in a chaos of pyrotechnic 
tumult, and he knew no more! 


CHAPTER Xl. 
DANGERS ON- EVERY HAND, 


WHEN Davis slowly returned to con- 
sciousness he was at a loss, for a moment, 
to comprehend where he could be. 

A Cimmerian blackness encompassed 
him, and the dank, cold air was heavy 
on his lungs. The trickle of running 
water-sounded in his ears, and the rough, 
uneven earth upon which he lay was any- 
thing but a restful couch. 

He started to raise his hand feebly 
toward his head, but as he did so felt 
a sharp twinge at the shoulder-joint, 
which served better than anything else 
to restore his scattered senses. 

Memory came back in a rush, and he 
now realized that he was within the 
abandoned mine, probably flung to the 
side of the track by a lurch of the run- 
away car and ‘knocked senseless by the 
shock of impact with the earth. 

The throbbing of his shoulder and the 
uselessness of his right arm also told him 
that he had suffered a fracture or dis- 
location; but he paid*little heed to that. 
A question of more serious moment was 


whether he had received other injuries 


should mark the 


which might prevent his immediate de- 
parture. ; 

To his relief, however, a very brief 
examination ` 
powers of locomotion were unimpaired. 
His body and limbs were bruised and 
sore, but there was plainly no damage 
that could not be remedied by a liberal 
application of arnica and a day or two 
in .bed. 

Therefore, he started to struggle to his 
feet, with the intention of making his 
way toward the-outer air. 

But all at once he recollected his com- 
panion. . 

What had become*of Spear? Had he 
gone on with the car and been dashed 
into the gulf, or had he also fallen off 
and been stunned or disabled? 

How long he himself had lain uncon- 
scious, Gardiner could not tell. It might 
have been a dozen hours, or no- longer 
than half a minute; and since it was un- 
likely that the mountaineer had stayed 
on the car, the probabilities were that 
his experiences had not been dissimilar 
to Davis’s own. 

Indeed, if the period of the engineer’s 
insensibility had been inappreciable, it 


-might well be that the other, unhurt and 


in full possession of his faculties, was ~ 
now groping about in the darkness to 
find his vietim and complete the deadly 
job upon which he had started. And in 
such a case, how was a man with his right 
arm powerless to withstand an attack? 

True, one would infer that under such 
circumstances Spear would have made a 
light to guide him in his search, or that 
some noise would indicate his move- 
ments; but onthe one premise Davis 
reasoned that the fellow might be with- 
out matches, and on the other, that not 
knowing how thoroughly his adversary 
was hors du combat, he would proceed 
with the greatest caution, in order to gain 
the advantage of a surprise. 

In fact, the more he thought about it 
the more certain became Gardiner that 
his assassin had already located him and 
was now creeping stealthily in his direc- 
tion, perhaps even at that moment 
poising himself for the spring which 
reopening of the 
struggle. 

Imagination tricked his vision until he _ 


convinced him that his 
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~ almost seemed to see the eyes of his foe 
glaring at him out of the darkness. 

Noiselessly, and with infinite care, he 
rolled himself away from the spot where 
he lay, and edged inch by inch along the 
floor of the mine in an almost frenzied 
effort to escape. 

And thus he came unexpectedly upon 
an obstruction. Before he knew it, he 
had set his hand full upon something 
soft and yielding, and had started back 
with a stifled exclamation of alarm. 
Then, a great sense of relief swelling up 
within his soul, he sprang to his feet and 
jerked out his match-box. 

A moment, and the tiny flame glim- 
mered out to show that he was not mis- 
taken. It wás Spear—Spear, supine and 
helpless in the shackles of insensibility! 

Davis had luckily in his pocket a bit 
of candle which he had used in inspect- 
ing a piece of excavation the previous 
day, and when his match burned out he 
produced this, and -after some delay, 
owing to the awkward necessity of using 
only his left hand, succeeded in igniting 
the wick. 

His first impulse, of course, was to ex- 
amine Spear and learn how seriously he 
was injured, but as the fuller illumina- 
tion relieved the obscurity of the cavern 
he forgot this purpose in a thrill of con- 
sternation. 

For the flickering, light of the candle 
revealed that his way of egress from the 
mine had been cut off. Between him and 
the entrance rose a jumbled heap of 
earth and timbers, and at the foot lay 
the hand-car, turned over and half bur- 
ied in the rubbish. 

With this clue, it was not hard for 
Davis to reconstruct the sudden termina- 
tion of their mad ride. The old rails 


of the siding, unable to stand the strain 


of such terrific speed, had spread, and 
the car leaving the track, had crashed 
into some of the timbers supporting the 
mine’s roof. 

These being worn and rotted, had 
given way before the onset, and in their 
fall had brought down a section of earth, 
completely blocking the tunnel.. Spear 
and himself, thrown ahead by the force 
of the collision, had just escaped the 
avalanche. 

Forgetting in the agitation of this dis- 

covery even the excruciating pain of his 


wounded arm, Gardiner scrambled over — 
the piles of rock and débris to make an 


examination of the barrier. 


Not much of an inspection was re“ 
quired,*though, to inform him that it was 
there to stay. A man far less skilled in ~ 


engineering than he would have had 
small trouble in recognizing that only a 
steam-shovel could remove those ponder 
ous tons of fallen earth. 

Balked of outlet here, Davis lifted his 
candle high and turned an` inquiring 
glance toward the other end of the tun- 
nel. No use to calculate on that, how- 


ever, for there, only a few feet away; - 
yawned the open mouth of the pit, and. 


behind it was,the blank granite wall of 
the mountain. He was literally en- 
tombed alive. 


Without a certain knowledge of his 


whereabouts, and on the bare chance that 
he might be within, was it likely that his 
friends would essay the enormous task 
of removing the accumulation of earth 
that shut him off? 


Was it not more than probable, in-- 


deed, that the “ Mollie Maguires,” for 
their own safety, and oblivious of the 
fate of Spear, would board up the en- 
trance again, so that no one should even 
suspect that dark. tragedy which had 
taken place inside? ~ 

An uncontrollable groan burst from 
Gardiner’s set lips as his mind pictured 
for him the agonies to come. 
and in fever, he would have to endure 
the slow tortures of starvation, and in 
the end perish here in the darkness like 
a rat.in a trap. 

And then he was recalled to a more 
present danger by a moan from his com- 
panion, a feeble tossing of the limbs in 
a manifestation of returning life. If 
Spear recovered consciousness, and was 


‘practically unhurt, his own shrift, unless 


he first in some way gained control of 
the situation, bade fair to be even shorter 
than he had bargained for. 

Therefore, only waiting to fashion a 


rude sling out of the neck-handkerchief. 


he wore and thus relieve the weight of 
his dangling right arm, he hurried down 
the slope and made a rapid but exhaus- 
tive search of the insensible man’s person. 

The result exceeded his fondest expec- 
tation, for at the first haul he brought 
to light a wicked-looking knife and a 


Wounded ~ 


ey ok 
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fully loaded revolver. With these in his 
possession, he felt himself on more than 
even terms with his adversary, and he 
therefore proceeded more deliberately in 
his subsequent investigations. 

Spear proved, howeyer, to be a mine 
of richness at every point. In a hip- 
pocket, opposite the one that had con- 
tained the revolver, was a metal flask 
more than half full of whisky, while 
from his coat developed candles and a 
couple of thick sandwiches, which Davis, 
without the least compunction, imme- 
diately sequestered. There were also 
papers—incautious messages and letters 
from George Burns—which Gardiner 
recognized would be more than enough 

- to prove the whole damnable conspiracy 
against him, if only he were ever granted 
the opportunity to get them before a 
court. 

By this time, however, Spear was 
grunting and thrashing away at a great 
rate, and it was evident that only a few 
moments could elapse’ before he awoke 
to the situation; so, retreating to a safe 
distance, Davis fixed his candle against 


the wall and then, with cocked revolver . 


in his left hand, seated himself upon a 
pile of earth to await developments. 


Presently Spear opened his _ eyes, 


blinked dazedly, and sitting up, began 


to rub his head. A moment passed, an- 
other, and then he slowly turned his 
face, and with jaw suddenly dropping, 
took in the other’s significant attitude. 

“ Well—what the blazes?” he ejacu- 
lated amazedly, and swiftly reached for 
his own gun; but finding it gone, ele- 
vated his hands above his head. ‘ Don’t 
shoot!” he cried. “I s’rrender! You 
kin march me right down to jail as peace- 
able as a lamb!” 

Gardiner laughed grimly. 

“I only wish it wete possible to do 
so,’ he said. “You evidently haven't 
grasped the full meaning of our predica- 
ment as yet, Mr. Spear. The mountain 
has caved in on us, and our retreat is cut 
off by several thousand cubic feet of 
earth and stones.” 

The man raised up and glanced quick- 
ly back through the tunnel, as though to 

_ verify the assertion. 

“Sho!” he exclaimed. 

= bad. 


“ That’s too 
I guess that about ends any hope 


___® of our ever gettin’ out of here, don’t it?” 


There was just the hint of a question 
in the last sentence, and as he spoke an 
uncontrollable gleam of insincerity flick- 
ered in the man’s eye. Besides, he had 
taken the news of their desperate plight 
entirely too calmly. 

A sudden, almost unbelievable, hope 
thrilled Gardiner, and he leaned quickly 
toward the other. 

“ Look here, Spear,” he said sharply. 
“ You know of another way out of this 
mine. Now, by every law of justice 
your life is forfeit to me, but I shall 
spare you on the one condition that you 
immediately impart to me your secret.” 

“Know another way out of the 
mine?” scoffed the outlaw. “ You must 
be crazy. Don’t you s’pose, if I was wise 
to such a play, I’d ’a’ been proposin’ it 
before now, ’stid of loafin’ here? No, 
siree ; I only wisht I did know of another 
way.” 

But his denial rang false to Davis’s 
attentive ear, and the latter raised his 
gun with a gleam of inflexible purpose 
in his eye. 

“Very well, then,” he said Ra 
“On your own head be your fate. I 
shall count three to give you time for 
consideration, and if at the end of the 
count you still refuse, shall shoot to kill. 
Will you tell? One!” 

Spear’s face set into lines of defiance, 
and he stared back unwinkingly at the 
muzzle leveled upon him. 

“Tt is not only because of your ob- 


' stinacy in this regard that I shall have 


to kill you,” exhorted Davis,:“ but also 
for my own safety. ` 
continually on guard, nor can I do with- 
out sleep. Now, again, will you tell? 
Two!” ; 

The mountaineer ‘still attempted to 
preserve his stoic calm, but the unwaver- 
ing aim of the pistol proved too much for 
him. è 

“ Heaven knows I can’t tell, Mr. 
Dayis,” he protested, weakening at last. 
“There ain’t no such thing to tell.” 

He threw himself to the ground, and 
whimpering like a dog, tried to crawl 
toward Gardiner’s feet. 

“You wouldn’t shoot an a 
man, Mr. Davis?” he pleaded. ‘ Oh, 
sure, you wouldn’t murder me?” 

“Halt!” the other’s voice rang out 
warningly. “Not an inch nearer. And 
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I cannot remain- 


ri 


“ 


a 


stand up like a man, if you are deter- 
mined to take your medicine. Now, for 
the last time, will you tell me what I am 
convinced you well know. Th 

Davis’s finger was already pressing the 
trigger, but before he could enunciate 
the fatal syllable the trembling wretch 
before him surrendered. 

“Hold on!” he shrieked. “ Hold on, 
Mr. Davis. I do-know a way. The 
others’ll sure kill me for showin’ it to 
you; but it won’t be no worse to git it 
from, them than it would from you; so 
I gives in.’ 

“ All A said Davis, lowering his 
weapon; “but mind you,” admonished 
once more by a sly glint in Spear’s eye, 
“at the least sign of treachery, I shall 
waste no time in preliminaries, but shall 
shoot first and explain afterward. Now, 
proceed with your directions, for I am 
personally free to admit,” glancing 
about him, “that I see no more chance 
of getting out than if we were in a sub- 
marine boat sunk in a thousand fathoms 
of water.” 

“You have to go down in the pit and 
strike the first gallery,” rather sullenly 
announced Spear. 

“Down in the pit?” repeated Gar- 
diner, with narrowing eyes. “ How does 
one get down in the pit?” 

“Why, you have to shin a rope sailor- 
fashion. The hoist is gone long ago, 
and that’s the only way it cah be made. 
Or, I say,” suddenly comprehending 
the other’s silence, “ you're winged, 
ain’t you? Well, then,” with elaborate 
carelessness, “ s’pose Pll have to lower 
you first and foller after.” 

“Oh, no, you won't,” demurred Gar- 
diner. “The rope might slip out of 
your hands too conveniently to suit my 
purpose.” 

“Then, [ll go first, and you can come 
along behind?” 

“No, nor that, either. You might 
dash off into that gallery and forget to 
come back after me. Well make the 
rope a little longer than necessary, and 
you shall descend on it first, hanging 
suspended below the mouth of the gal- 
lery until I have successfully reached 
that level. 
join me.” 

Hazardous enough it was at that, 
with treachery lurking below and only 
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Then you can come up and 


one arm to sustain him, >a the ae 
light afforded was that from the twink- 


ling candles fastened to their two hats. 


Indeed, whenever Gardiner Davis hears 
of nightmares he has but to recall the 
memory of those moments when he hung 


suspended over that inky void to real- ` 


ize that Poe and Dante were but mere 
tyros in describing actual horror. 
Yet somehow he achieved the feat ; 


“and when he finally set off on his: farther 


advance, with his unwilling guide three 
paces in advance of him, he found that 
the pass he had just traversed was by 
far the worst obstacle to be encountered. 

There were other places requiring a 
wary head—-slides to be scaled and gulfs 
and fissures to be crossed—but nothing 
that stayed them long, and as a whole 
the road ran in a reasonably straight 
line. 

Spear explained that the “ Mollies,” 
having knowledge of two worked-out 
mines which ran at certain sections in 
close proximity toʻeach other, and wish- 
ing to establish a safe retreat for them- 
selves, with two exits in case of danger, 
had knocked out the intervening rock, 
thus constructing a continuous passage 
through which they might travel at will. 

“ They might have improved the job 
by putting in cement .sidewalks and an 
electric elevator at one or two places I 
could mention,” observed Gardiner feel- 
ingly; “still, I suppose one ought not 
to kick at the accommodations. Their 
thoughtful work has sonang stood me 
in good stead to-night.” 

Just how good stead, E he was 
not to know until a little later ; for 
Spear had not mentioned to him the 
name of the other mine besides No. 3 
that the ‘‘ Mollies” had used, and as 
he had to a certain extent lost his 


“sense of direction during their wander- 


ings, he was treated to a genuine sur- 
prise when he finally emerged into the 
open and recognized his surroundings. 

The dawn was just breaking, but the 
light was clear enough for him to see 
that the hillside upon which he stood 
sloped gently down to a valley diversi- 
fied with fertile farms and prosperous 
villages. ; 

He rubbed his eyes, blinked incredu- 
lously, then gazed again. There could 
be no mistake about it. Like Moses 


z 
% 


A 
> 


upon Nebo, there was spread out to his 
vision a glimpse of his promised land. 

‘He had been led by Spear directly 
through the mountain, and yonder lay 
the objective point toward which all his 
engineering efforts had been directed— 
Melton and the spur of the South- 
eastern! 


CHAPTER XII. 
UNDER COVER. 


ALTON STEARNS Sat in his office, a care- 
worn and troubled look upon his face. 
On the desk before him lay that morn- 
ing’s newspaper, containing a head-lined 
account of the mysterious disappearance 
of the young engineer, and beside it lay 
a telegram from President Judson giving 
fuller details of the affair ; but in neither 
was to be found any reasonable solution 
of the mystery. 

» “Yt is inexplicable,’ muttered Stearns. 
“Tf there was a conspiracy on foot to 
get rid of Davis, as Judson intimates, 
his body would have been found, or 
else the men who set out to look for 
him that night would have discovered 
some traces of a struggle. Gardiner was 
not the kind of fellow to submit with- 
out a fight, no matter how much he 
might have been overmatched by the 
number of his assailants. 

“Yet,” perplexedly, “all that we can 
learn is that the man was left upon the 
bridge by the workmen and seen no 
more. For all evidence to the contrary, 
he might have been snatched up in a 
balloon and carried off by his enemies 
through the air.” 

Stearns, it will be seen, had not been 
informed that the hand-car left for 
Davis was also missing; and strangely 
enough none of the people on the ground 
had noted that salient fact, either. Yet, 
it was not so strange, after all, when one 
comes to know that the crew of that 
particular car were members of the 
“ Mollies,” and that it had been aban- 
doned by them with the reasonable 
expectation that Davis would see fit to 
use it. 

They had, of course, to report its loss, 
but all of them swore to the section- 
-boss that they had duly returned upon 
it, and that it must have been stolen out 
of the tool-house at Berkely during the 
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night. Consequently, its disappearance — 
was not connected in any way with the 
fate of Davis. 

“ Well,” muttered the banker, at last, 
concluding his consideration of the mat- 
ter with a sigh, “this practically set- 
tles the destiny of the Spring Creek 
company, at any rate. I did not know 
how much I had been banking on Gardi- 
ner’s success until now that my hopes 
are all knocked in the head. I suppose 
there is nothing left for us to do——” 

He was interrupted by the appearance 
of a messenger-boy, who produced a note 
from the recesses of his cap, and hand- 
ing it over, stood waiting for the an~ 
swer. 

Stearns tore open the envelope and 
unfolded the sheet in perfunctory fash- 
ion; but with the first glance at the con- 
tents he gave a quick start of amazement 
and hurriedly reached into a pigeonhole 
of his desk for his secret code-book. 

The note was written in cipher, and 
was in the handwriting of Gardiner 
Davis. 

“No reply,” Stearns curtly informed 
the boy when he “had completed his 


-translation. 


Stuffing the note. into his pocket, he 
grabbed up his hat and coat, and left 
the office at such speed that he was down 
the elevator before the more leisurely. 
messenger had reached the corridor. 

The note had merely requested Stearns 
to call as soon as convenient at a cer- 
tain obscure hotel over near one of the 
West Side ferries, asking on his arrival 
for Gerald Dalton; but under ‘the cir- 
cumstances it was only natural that the 
banker should waste no time in respond- 
ing to the summons. 

When he finally entered the tawdry 
little room in the hotel, however, he 
found still other surprises in store for 
him. Not only was Davis there to greet 
him, but stretched out upon the bed lay 
a tall mountaineer, his head a mass of 
bandages, and his wrists securely locked 
in a pair of steel handcuffs. i 

Gardiner, also showing traces of a 
desperate struggle, pale and unshaven, 
arose and extended his left hand in wel- 
come to the visitor. 

“You are wondering at my “choice of 
a roommate?” he smiled, following 
Stearns’s curious glance toward the bed. 


G Well, the truth is I have become so 
fond oF him that I cannot bear him out 


‘me, Gardiner, how 


of my sight. He and I have both got 
to remain out of the public eye for a 
few days, hence my choice of a lodging- 
place; but while we are together, for my 
own complete peace of mind I prefer 
to have him trussed up as you see. I 
don’t really believe there is a spice of 
danger in him any more; still, it is al- 
ways best to be on the safe side. 

“ And now,” he questioned eagerly, 
“is there, any explanation advanced for 
my departure from Berkely? I see that 
the papers are still at sea, but I thought 
you might possibly have some later in- 
formation. Neither Spear nor I was 
recognized during our journey to New 
York, were we?” 

“No; the affair still remains a pro- 
found mystery to every one. And tell 


” 


“Not now,” interrupted the other. 
“I will give you the whole story some 


time when we have nothing better to- 


talk about; but at present more impor- 
tant matters are pressing. What would 
you say, Mr. Stearns,” his eyes dancing 


with excitement, “if I should tell you- 


that the way to hook up your road to the 
Southeastern has at last been found?” 

“Say?” ejaculated Stearns, starting 
to his feet; ‘ why, my boy, whenever you 
can give me that assurance you can have 
my check to your personal order for a 
round hundred thousand dollars. But 
you don’t mean to tell——” incredu- 
lously. 

35 i mean to tell you,” laughed Gardi- 
ner gleefully, “that I’ll trouble you for 
that check just as soon as you can draw 


it up. The way has been found, and 


furthermore, the cost of the link will be 
no greater than so much straight con- 
struction upon level ground. 

“ But in order to reap the full advan- 
tage of my discovery,” he added, and 
waxing more businesslike in tone, “ it 
will be necessary to keep the whole 
thing a profound secret. I shall remain 
here in seclusion, but the rest of you will 
have to be up and doing.” 

“How can that be?” demanded 
Stearns. “ Will you not have to go out 
‘to Berkely to conduct your surveys and 
superintend the work?” -~ 
“Oh, no,’ Davis assured him. 
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“ Berschwind can attend to all that quite 
as. well, whereas I will better subserve 
all our interests by staying under cover: 

“ The first thing we must do,” he di- 
rected, plunging without further preface 
into the details of his scheme, “‘ is to buy 
up Mine No. 3 of the Berkely Coal Com- 
pany, and Mine No. 16 of Travis & Pot- 
ter, over at Melton. Both of them are 
worked out, and can be purchased for 
little or nothing; but after we have ac- 
quired them we will give out that a 
new vein of coal has been discovered, 
and that we intend operating the prop- 
erties. That will give us an excuse for 
laying tracks along the galleries, and for 
shoring up the walls and roof of the 
passages. There are already sidings to 
the entrances ; from our line up to No. 3, 
and from the Southeastern up to No. 
16.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Stearns, compre- 
hending at last, “then there is a contin- 
uous passage through the mountain by 
way of these mines?” 

“Exactly,” assented Gardiner. “ Later 
on we will, of course, have to put in a 
regular tunnel construction throughout 
the opening, but at present heavy tim- 
bers will answer every requirement. All 
I want to do is to get a train of some 
kind over thař link.” 

“Oh, I see your purpose now!” ex- 
claimed Stearns, with enthusiasm. “ You 
are right. You must remain ‘ mysteri- 
ously disappeared,’ and all our opera- 
tions must be handled on the dead quiet. 
Not an intimation must be breathed until 
the link is fully completed.” : 

“And now,” rising to his feet, “I 
must be off to start things going.” 

“Oh, by the way,” called Gardiner 
after him as he laid his hand upon the 
door-knob, “what is the price quoted 
on Spring Creek: stock now?” 

‘“ Opened at forty this morning. Why 
do you ask?” 

ORG simply thought I would like 
to take a ‘flier’ on it. If you don’t 
mind, you can take that one hundred 
thousand dollars you were speaking of 
and buy for me as long as it lasts.” 

Stearns turned with a twinkle in his 
eye. 


“ Better be careful,” he admonished. 


“Some of the best-advised people say 
it isn’t worth twenty-five.” 


mae AN the same,” responded Gardiner. 


cheerfully. “I believe PH take the 
chance. Wouldn’t you?” : 
“Yes,” with the same significant 
smile. “On the whole, I believe I 
would.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HOW THE ENEMY TOOK IT. 


SYLVESTER. BuRNs, weather-wise old 
mariner of the financial seas that he 
was, yet found himself sorely perplexed 
and at a loss over the unaccountable be- 
havior of the ticker, that unfailing ba- 
rometer of conditions down in Wall 
Street. 

Assured by George that the “ Mollie 
Maguires”” had duly accomplished the 
project entrusted to them, and that the 
one man who had threatened to balk his 
plans was out of the way for good and 
all, he had entered seriously upon the 
purpose he had so long held in view, of 
gathering in the Spring Creek line at 
his own figure. 

He had no doubt but that with their 
last prop gone the directors of the little 
road would be only too willing to let go 
their holdings, but when he came to 
make the attempt he found himself un- 
expectedly balked and obstructed. 

Somebody else had been in the market 
before him, and with obstinate tenacity 
withheld the stock he desired to buy. 
All that he could get hold of was at a 
steadily advancing premium, which his 
purchases only tended to increase, and 
for all his efforts he was still several 
thousand shares short of control. 

He adopted opposite tactics, and in 
an endeavor to depress the price sold 
“short ” ; but it did no good. All that 
he offered was immediately snapped up 

„by the mysterious interest that was op- 
posing him. 

At the same time he was having seri- 
ous trouble with his Pennsylvania Mid- 
land stock. For no accountable reason, 
large quantities of the usually sought- 
after securities of that road were being 
daily offered for sale, and old Burns 
had to dip heavily into his, resources to 
support their price against the deter- 
mined onslaught of the opposing clique. 

For over a week the battle had raged 
now, and the old fellow had been drawn 
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in deeper than he liked to think; but he = 


consoled himself with the assurance that 
he must come out on top in the end. 
These antagonists of his must be in- 
sane, he declared fo himself, to go after 
the Pennsylvania Midland. Why, it 


. was as stable as the national govern- 


ment; nothing could permanently affect 
its value. Presently the tide would turn, 
and then he would exact a golden toll 
from the upstarts who had dared to pit 
themselves against him. : 

He rubbed his hands and chuckled to 
himself at the thought of how he would 
shear the innocents when the day of 
reckoning finally came. 

At last he saw signs of the end of 
the conflict. - 

The market opened one morning with 
a lull, and shortly afterward Pennsyl- 
vania Midland advanced half a point, 
while Spring Creek fell off three- 
eighths. It was a tentative effort on the 
part of Burns’s brokers to test the 
strength of their adversaries. x 

“Ah,” commented Sylvester, “ they’ve 
shot their bolt. The time has come to 
tush them to the ropes.” 

He caught up the telephone and 
issued sharp, imperative orders to his. 
lieutenants. “Weve got ’em on the 
run,’ he said gleefully. ‘‘ Buy Penn- 
sylvania Midland and sell Spring Creek 
till the cows come home. You can go 
as far as you like.” 

But the other crowd was apparently 
not quite licked yet. Under the tre- 
mendous orders hurled at the market by 
his direction, the prices of the twa stocks 
respectively rose and fell, as was only 
natural. 

Still the opposition rallied effectively, 
and the changes were not as pronounced 
as might have been expected. 

By noon the variation on either stock 
had not exceeded five points, while 
Burns and his friends were involved to 
the extent of millions. And still the 


-old man urged: “ Unbelt for every cent 


we have. When the slump comes we 
will wipe them off the face of the earth.” 

‘It was at one o’clock that the ticker 
brought the first news of the astound- 
ing information that was to plunge the 
stock exchange into a maelstrom of ex- 
citement and sweep proud fortunes into 
a wreck of havoc and disaster. 
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Twenty words it was on the unwind- 
ing tape; but the sequel to it would be 
-told to-morrow in columns of descrip- 
tion and comment. 

“Spring Creek Railway reported to 
have at last effected connection with the 
Southeastern, assuring it through traffic 
to the East!” spelled out the clicking 
wheel. 

Old Burns reeled back from the ma- 
chine, his face livid, his eyes glassy. 

it's a liel>’ he seried. = < Che=thing 
is impossible. Why, every big engineer 
in the country has reported against it!” 

“ Perhaps Gardiner Davis accom- 
plished it before he disappeared? ” sug- 
gested President Stonefield, who, equally 
nonplused and overcome, was standing 
at his side. 

Burns stamped his foot. 

‘ Nonsense,” he declared., “ Gardi- 
ner Davis is safely under the sod, and 
he left no plans. I am certain of that. 
No; it’s a lie, I tell you. A weak lie 
on: the part of these people to try to keep 
themselves afloat. 

“Ah, but perhaps Davis is not dead,” 
persisted Stonefield speculatively, still 
clinging to his idea. ‘‘ Perhaps this dis- 
appearance of his has been merely a ruse 
to let him work out his schemes.” 

Burns whirled upon him in a fury of 
contempt. 

“Be quiet, can’t you, and let me 
think!” he blazed out. ‘ Gardiner 
Davis is dead, and I know it! 

“How do I know it?” as Stonefield 
again started to interrupt. “ Because I 
ordered the job done, and I have been 
assured that it was accomplished. 

“You wouldn’t have soiled your lily 
fingers with such work, would you?” 
scornfully. “No, the rest of you cow- 
ardly hounds have always left such 
measures to me; but I have never hesi- 
tated when I thought they were neces- 
- sary, and I did not in this case.” 

“You are mad!” gasped Stonefield, 
backing away from the other with a look 
of frozen horror. “ You don’t know 
what you are saying! This trouble has 
unsettled your reason!” : 

“Not a bit of it,” disclaimed Burns 
testily. “I simply wanted you to un- 
derstand the lengths to which I will go 
to protect my interests. And I repeat 
it. I had Gardiner Davis put out of the 


way. It can’t be proved against me, 
and if you or anybody else were to 
charge me with it I should deny it; but 
it is true, just the same. 

“What’s the matter with you, man? 
You're not going squeamish over a little 
thing like that, are you?” for Stonefield 
had sunk into a chair and was covering 
his eyes with his hand. 

Burns started to lay a hand upon his 
shoulder, but the other recoiled from his 
touch as from that of a Venomous ser- 
pent. 

“Sylvester Burns,” he said thickly, 
as he struggled to his feet, “ you and I 
have been friends and business associates 
for nearly forty years. I have done 
many things at your bidding of which I 
am heartily ashamed; but still I have 
stuck by you. What you have just told 
me, however, ends everything between 
us. I never want to see you or hear 
your voice again.” 

And with one final look of disgust and 
repulsion, he turned toward the door. 

“What!” cried his evil genius, thun- 
derstruck at such a show of independ- . 
ence, “ you would desert me, Stonefield ; 
and at such a time? Ah,” with a mali- 
cious snarl, “I see what is the trouble. 
You think I am beaten, and, like the rat 
you are, you would leave a sinking ship. 
Well, -I’m not beaten,” banging down 
upon his desk with his big hairy fist. 
“These lies and rumors do not disturb 
me. By to-morrow I shall be greater 
and more powerful than I ever was. 

“And I promise you now, Stonefield,” 
with vicious rancor, “that you will -be 
the first one I shall ruin and degrade. 
I shall pinch you between my finger and 
thumb like a weasel until you squeal for 
mercy!” 

“I believe you,” assented Stonefield 
sadly. “I believe, from what you tell . 
me, that this report is merely a ruse to 
gain time; and that, as you say, you will 
be in a position to-morrow to crush me. 
But even with that certainty ahead of 
me I cannot consent to ally myself 
longer with a murderer!” 

He took his departure, and-left alone, 
old Burns paced furiously up and down 
the floor. - 

“The dog!” he hissed between his 
teeth. “It’s because he believes this 
fool report that he is shaking me. The 
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i fool! 
_ contemptuous laugh. 
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He broke into a 
“Why, I am right 
now winning the ene victory of my 
life!” 

But just then came pealing up from 


Me beaten?” 


the street below the shrill voices of the 
_ newsboys: 


“ Extraw! Extraw! Full con- 
firmation of Spring Creek link story! 
Extraw!” and a messenger entered the 
office with a telegram. 

Burns tore it open and gave one 
glance at the slip inside. It was the 
answer to a query he had despatched 
to the representative of the Pennsylvania 


‘Midland at Berkely. 


“ By Heaven!” he groaned, as he sank 
into a chair, “the report is true, and I 
am a ruined man!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A SIDE-TRACK TO SENTIMENT. 


WHEN the stock exchange closed that 
afternoon one of the greatest coups in 
the history of Wall Street had been ef- 
fected. 

Out of the seething turmoil of the 
final hour it was difficult to gather any 
definite information, for so agitated had 
been the session that few houses could 
tell exactly where they stood. But 
enough was known to make certain that 
control of the Pennsylvania Midland 
had passed from the hands of Burns and 
his associates over to the party headed 
by Alton Stearns. 

These men were the heroes of the mo- 
ment. Never before, it was asserted, 
had a deal of such magnitude been put 
through so secretly or so quickly, nor 
had there ever been one resulting in a 
more complete overthrow of the oppos- 
ing clique. 

= It was a Waterloo knocked off in jig 
time,” was the way one epigrammatic 
broker put it. “To think that they 
cleaned up old Sylvester Burns in a short 
two weeks, fooling him all thé time, and 
having him right where they wanted 
him when the trap was ready to be 
sprung! Why, it almost challenges be- 
lief !”’ 

There was, as has been said, no possi- 
ble doubt that Burns had lost his hold 
upon the Pennsylvania Midland, and 
therefore President Stonefield communi- 
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j 
cated without delay to the new men in 
the saddle that he was ready to resign. — 

In reply, he received a message ask- 
ing him to arrange for a conference with 
a representative from among them, and 
consented, although he asked, since he 
was badly shaken by the events of the 
day, that the meeting take place at his 
house. 

Accordingly, by eight o’clock he was- 
seated in his “den” ready to receive 
the emissary, and with his resignation 
ready in his pocket. 

He had given orders that whoever 
might come should be admitted without 
delay, and therefore when the door 
opened he rose, expecting to confront 
Alton Stearns or some other of the men 
now known to have been concerned in 
the big enterprise. 

But. to his amazement the figure 
standing framed in the doorway was 
that of the man whom he had once in- 
sulted in that very room, and who Syl- 
vester Burns had that day assured him 
had been foully done to death. 

Almost believing the spectacle an ap- 
parition, Mr. Stonefield staggered back 
into his chair, his eyes like saucers, his 
mouth dropping open in astonishment. 

But Gardiner quickly canceled any 
doubts as to his materiality by advancing 
into the room and seizing the other’s 
hand in a cordial grip. 

“You have asked for a conference, 
Mr. Stonefield,” he said, “ and our. peo- 
ple have therefore sent me up as the one 
probably best qualified to discuss present 
conditions and future arrangements.” 

“ But—but,” stammered the elder 
man, still apparently unconvinced that 
his eyes were not deceiving him, “ Burns 
told me that you were dead!” 

“Well, I’m not,” rejoined Gardiner ; 
“although it is no thanks to him that 
I’m still alive. He tried hard enough 


-to put me out of the way.” 


“Then he was not insane when he 
made that horrible assertion to-day?” 
burst out Stonefield, with a shudder. 
“He was a murderer at heart, even if 
he was not one in deed.” 

“ He is one in every sense,” returned 
Gardiner. “I have undeniable proofs 
in my possession of his guilty complicity 
in no less than twelve crimes of the sort, 
out in the coal country; and I have small 


doubt that if the truth were known the 

number would be doubled. See; here 

is my evidence.” 

He drew a packet of papers from his 

pocket and handed them to the other. 

Mr. Stonefield glanced through the 

letters and affidavits, and then laid them 

down with a groan. 

“ Yes, yes,” he admitted, “these are 
incontrovertible. I had been hoping 
against hope that he might not have told 
the truth when he confessed to me to- 
day. I would have liked to go to him, 
to try to comfort him, if his hands were 
not stained with blood ; but he has raised 
a bar between us which even friendship 
cannot cross. 

“ However,” controlling his feelings 
with an effort, “this is not what you 
=? came to see me about, Mr. Davis. We 
; are together to talk business, and in 

order to relieve you of any embarrass- 

ment I will tell you that I have my res- 
ignation already made out and ready to 

hand to you. I will 2 
: “But, bless your soul,” interrupted 
Gardiner, “ we don’t want your resigna- 
tion. Your administration has been 
most successful, and the new interests in 
charge will be only too well pleased to 
have you gtay on.” 

The old man almost broke down under 
this generous offer, tendered by one 
whom he had so greatly wronged; but 
the flood-tide of his appreciative re- 
marks was broken in upon by a sharp 
peal at the bell, and a moment later a 
ae servant announced: “ Mr. Burns.” 
pE “ Oh, I can’t see him,” quailed Stone- 
; field. “Tell him that I am busily en- 

gaged.” 
But before the man could withdraw, 
old Sylvester’s step was heard. It was 
= evident that he did not intend to be de- 
nied. 
Gardiner had just time to whip out 

_of sight-behind the portières before the 
old man entered. : 

“ Ah, Stonefield,” was his greeting, as 
he paused with unaccustomed hesitation 
at the threshold. 

His face was gray and lined, his eyes 
haggard ; but it was evident that he was 
trying to assume an air of urbanity. 

“ Ah, Stonefield,” nervously clearing 
his throat and’ beginning again, `“ they 
did down us to-day, after all. It was 
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the old story of the pitcher which goes 
too often to the well. 
off abruptly, “I didn’t come around to 
hold any fost mortems with you, or to 
mourn over what can’t be helped, but 
to set you right on that fool joke I per- 
petrated down at the office. Thinking 
it over afterward, I got the idea into my 
head that you had half believed it.” 

“ What fool joke?” demanded Stone- 
field. 

“ Why, that I had had any hand in 
the disappearance of Gardiner Davis. 
Of course, though, you didn’t believe 
Stee 

“ Yes,” replied Stonefield, ‘ I did be- 
lieve it, and I believe it still. In fact, 
I know it.” 

“But,” protested the other, “.Gardi- 
ner Davis has not disappeared. He was 
waylaid by some scoundrels out in the 
mountains; but he escaped, and is now 
in New York. The evening papers are 
full of it.” 

“Yes, and those scoundrels out in the 
mountains were acting under your 
orders, as they—had. done before. I 
have not only your confession for it, but 
here are the proofs, which Gardiner 


Davis himself gave me not fifteen 
minutes ago!” 
“What?” The old man’s — face 


changed in a flash from the ingratiating’ 


expression he had worn to one of eager 
craving. “Those are his proofs?” 
pointing to the papers. “Then give 
them to me this instant! Give them to 
me, I say!” 

He jerked a revolver from his pocket, 
and with a gleam of murder in his eye 
pointed it toward the other. 

Gardiner sprang quickly from his 
place of concealment, his own weapon 
drawn; but before he could act the des- 
perate man, seeing that the game was up, 
had turned his"pistol on himself. 

A single shot rang out, and the old 
financier dropped a huddled mass upon 
the carpet. By the time Gardiner and 
Stonefield had reached his side he was 
dead. 

A Pennsylvania sheriff, who forced his 
way into the room almost immediately 
after the tragedy, drew Davis aside. 

“ He,” with a nod of his head toward 
the recumbent figure on the carpet, 


“and his boy were the only ones that 


, 


But,” breaking — 
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got é away. George is on the ocean, 
bound for Europe, but I’d ‘a’ got the old 


man sure if I’d only been ten minutes 
sooner—I' was that close on his trail. 
The rest of the gang,” he added, “ are 
all in jail, including Spear, although he 
has agreed to turn State’s evidence, and 
may get off with ten years.” 


æ x x x x 


Six months after the foregoing events 
Gardiner Davis took a journey down to 
Rossmore. His visit to the town was 
purely one of sentiment; but this was a 
sentimental journey. It was, in fact, 
his honeymoon. _ 

And as they walked, one evening, 
through the familiar scenes of their 
childhood, Phoebe said to him—for of 
course his companion could have been 
no other than Pheebe: 

“ How gloriously have you succeeded, 
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Gardiner. I wonder if success would 
have come to you in the same measure if 
you had held to your original ambition 
and stuck to poetry?” 

“ Hardly,” he laughed. “In fact, I 
have a shrewd suspicion that as a poet I 
should have been a. failute. 

“ Still,” he added, “these old scenes 
do bring back my youthful yearnings. 
I made a rime in my mind just now— 
the first one, I believe, since I was seven- 
teen years old.” 

“And what was it?” 
eagerly. “Repeat it to me.” 

“ Well, then, close your eyes,” he ad- 
jured her, “and stand perfectly still. 
Now, listen: 


she asked 


“The summit of my earthly bliss 
Is kissing Phæœbe, just like this!” 
P 


“And thereupon he suited the action to 
the word. 


END. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MADNESS. 


BY GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD., 


An evening that seemed like a dream, but which blossomed into a blissful reality. 


B was some few minutes past eight, 
and crowds of people were pouring 
into the theater. Cabs, hacks, and pri- 
vate carriages fell into line, disgorged 
their occupants, and drove away. 

The street-cars were drawn up four 
or five at a time, blocking traffic. On 
the curb, many onlookers surveyed the 
hurrying throng—onlookers mostly of 
the cheaply smart youth, somewhat won- 
derfully attired, and smoking vigorously, 
that none might deny their manhood ; 
men of the world of the shop-clerk class, 
who in ennuied, languid fashion pointed 
out and disclosed the identity of the vari- 
ous individuals descending from the equi- 
pages, regardless of the fact that they 
knew none of those of whom they spoke. 

A broad-shouldered young man in an 
Inverness passed in. ‘ 

“Thats Eldridge- Hunter,” said one 
of the youths, cocking his bowler hat 
a little farther `to the left side. “ He’s 
- the fellow who was challenged to a duel 
by that French count, an a 


The broad-shouldered youth (whose 
name was not Eldridge Hunter) passed 
through the swinging doors into the 
foyer. Noting the long line stretching 
from the ticket-office, he sighed, and took 
up a position near a huge potted palm, 
surveying aimlessly the photographs and 


paintings of celebrated actors and queens ` 


of comic opera hanging on the walls. 
The foyer was alive with color. Peo- 
ple hurried, . singly and in couples, 
through the narrow gateway leading to 
the auditorium. Most of them were just 
people, commonplace, every-day, healthy 
people; and very few of them were in 
evening dress. Occasionally a man 
passed muffled to the chin and with a 
silk tile or crush-hat, accompanied by a 
girl, bareheaded. There was a pene- 
trating odor of perfume in the air, cer- 
tain whiffs of which struck the broad- 


taste. 
There was a stir now and then when 


. some better-known person passed, and 


613 


- shouldered young man as being in bad - 


- -such a stir was morë evident as a number 


of men in evening clothes entered and 
grouped themselves just beyond the 
broad-shouldered youth. 

“Mrs. Hillen Stewart’s box-party,” 
some one said. “ That’s Curtis Lichen, 
and next him is Dick——” 

The informant’s voice was drowned by 
the chattering of new arrivals. 

“Who's that fellah standing by him- 
self? See, he’s taking off his coat. 
Good-looking chap!” 

“JT dunno. I never shaved him. He’s 
one of them society bugs, though. Yeh 
can see by lookin’ at him. He’s got 
the good looks, all right. ‘Minds me 
of one of them magazine pictures 

The barber and his friend were swept 
along toward the balcony entrance, and 
the yOung man with the broad shoulders 
smiled grimly, for he had heard what 
they said and knew himself to be the 
person meant. 

Any one but himself would have pro- 
nounced the barber’s eulogy as not want- 
ing in truth. His head was almost classic 
in its outlines, a fact which the closely 
cut hair emphasized; the ears were small 
and set close to his head; his face was 
bronzed, lean, and thin-lipped, with a 
sharp, straight nose, well-defined eye- 
brows, and clear eyes; the forehead was 
high, and had he removed his hat one 
would have seen his tawny hair brushed 
back from it and lying Smoothly flat on 
his head. s 

He was the sort of man who looks his 
best in evening clothes, and the ones he 
wore fitted his splendid form as only a 
good tailor’s clothes can fit; but one sur- 
mised that this was the sort of man who 
would look well in any attire. 

“Here comes the crowd,” said the 
man who had been pointed out as Curtis 
Lichen. 

There was a rustling of lace and silk 
as they came in, loosening their capes 
and showing bare throats pink and 
white ; and as they. swept past the broad- 
shouldered young man he sniffed hun- 
grily at the subtle, delicate perfume of 
their sweet young persons, looked with 
longing upon their soft hair, their pretty 
clothes, and admired their attractive 
little mannerisms. 

Nine girls followed one another, and 
there was much hand-shaking and dof- 
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fing of top-hats. At the end of the train 
came a middle-aged lady of smiling face 
and gray hair, flanked by a gentleman of 
her own age who limped slightly and 
carried a gold-headed cane. 

Last of all, and whispering in the 
elderly man’s ear, was a slim, frail girl 
of exquisite pallor, a face almost thin, 
so delicately molded was it, framed in 
blond hair that gave back golden rays - 
in the electric light. 

The broad-shouldered youth moved 
suddenly, and too late to repress an ex-: 
clamation; the babble that had ensued 
between the men and girls drowned it, 
fortunately. The gentleman with the 
cane was producing tickets for four 
boxes, and the girl was speaking to a 
man she called Bobby. 

She was not more than four inches 
from the broad-shouldered youth. He 
might have reached out his hand and 
touched her. His eyes were fastened on 
the back of her head, and the. glow of 
her hair seemed to dazzle him. : 

“What—Tommy not here!” the old 
gentleman wheezed. “ Can’t come? Out- 
rageous! Monstrous! He should have 
let Mrs. Stewart know before this.” 

He was led off, still grumbling. The 
girl followed with the rest.. 

As she turned, her eyes met those of 


‘the broad-shouldered youth, who, expect- 


ing this, had steeled himself to non- 
recognition. 

For perhaps several seconds they 
looked at each other. The girl seemed 
a trifle puzzled. But no sign passed be- 
tween them, and she went on inside. . 

As the party passed along down the 
aisle toward the boxes she pushed her 
way forward and caught the sleeve of. 
a man who was chatting with a girl in 
pinx and point lace. He made an ex- 
cuse to his companion and dropped back. 

“Douglas,” she said,.a trifle excitedly. 
“Hes here, and I want you to do me a 
favor—a big favor—you will, I know, 
Douglas, won’t you?” 

The man pulled at his short-cropped 
mustache and smiled. 

“ Well, sis, I suppose I will. But 
who is ke and what’s the favor—eh?” 
She dropped her voice to a whisper. 
“Oh, you know—the man who showed 
me through the railroad shops—the 
mechanic I’ve spoken to you so much 
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about and you looked tp and promised 
to help——” 

“The young Greek god — Apollo 
Belvedere and all that—eh?”’ 

He smiled again. 

“Well, sis, that’s funny, but I forgot 
to tell you. I’ve found a place for your 
man. Sisson’s got an appointment as 
civil engineer in charge of building the 
new railways down in Brazil. He wants 
an assistant, one who is first of all the 
right kind of man—a decent sort, the 
kind who can associate with his wife 
(she’s going along with him). This 
assistant would have to be a practical 
man who knew the shop-work and was 
also a civil engineer j 

The girl clasped her hands. 

“ Douglas, yowre the best brother a 
girl ever had. It’s perfectly lovely of 
you— perfectly lovely! I’m sure Mr. 
Bond will be just the man. He studied 
civil engineering at night, and he knows 
all about the shops and i 

“But is he—first?” Her brother 
hesitated. “Im not a snob, Beth, but 
Edith Sisson is going alone—and—well 
—you know, sis 

The girl and the man moved to the 
door of the box they were to occupy; and 
she put a hand on her brother’s shoulder. 

“Hes here to-night,” she went on. 
“And that’s the favor—Douglas, you 
know theres a vacant plact—Tommy 
Murray hasn’t come—and Mr. Bond is 
standing out in the foyer. I saw him 
there. Douglas, I want you to go out 
and make his acquaintance somehow and 
bring him.in. But don’t let him know 
that I remember him. Hurry; maybe 
he’s got his seat and is coming in. After- 
ward he can join our supper crowd at 
Aunt Helen’s. Please, Douglas. 

Douglas Ridgely smiled in a puzzled 
way and then tried to scowl. 

“But look here, sis,’ he demurred, 
“the man mightn’t know—the little 
things—and 

“ Please go!” she-urged. “He does; 
really, truly, I know he does.” 

Ridgely heaved a sigh. His sister had 
an all-conquering way. 

“ What’s he look like?” he asked. 

“ You can’t miss him. He has a scar 
—a little scar on his left cheek—and he’s 
sunburnt and very good-looking—go, 
please go, Douglas.” 


Her brother grinned natiently. 

“All right, Beth,” he said and retraced 
his steps, obtained a return check and 
passed out into the foyer, which was’ 
emptying rapidly. 

The line at the ticket-office had dwin- 
dled down to four people. But the 
broad-shouldered young man still stood 
near the potted palm and gazed vaguely 
at nothing in particular. 

He could not have told any one just . 
what his thoughts were, nor how long 
he had been standing there. He was 
startled out of his reflections by a tap 
on the shoulder, and turning, faced 
Douglas Ridgely, whose small, keen. 
eyes had already noted the scar. j 

Ridgely was holding out a white- 
gloved hand. 

“ Hello, Sheridan—just the man I 
want.” Then, as they looked each into 
the eyes of the other, Beth’s brother 
added in tones of apparent Teppoa 


ment: “ Why, it’s not Sheridan. I beg 
your pardon.” 
The broad-shouldered youth bowed 


gravely, and met Ridgely’s stare with 
composure. 

“There’s something about the set of 
your ears makes me think of Sheridan,” 
added Ridgely, hesitating a trifle in his 
speech. “I’m sure I beg your pardon.” 

“Im sure it’s granted,” smiled the 
other. “Sorry I’m not the man you 
want.” 

“ Well ”—Ridgely cleared his throat 
—‘‘as a matter of fact, any friend would 
be just the man I want. Look here, I 
don’t know you, do I?” . 

My names Bond—Richard 
I haven’t a card.” 

“Well, mine’s Ridgely. See here 
He plunged into the thing abruptly. 
“ My aunt’s giving a’ box-party—Mrs. 
Stewart 

The youth took a step backward. 

“You're Douglas G. Ridgely, then?” 
he half gasped. 

The other nodded. ‘ Why?” 

“Tve heard of you,” said Bond, re- 


gaining his composure. 


Heard of him, indeed! D. G. Ridgely, 
Chief of. the Engineering Corps of the 
B. and Q. system and—what was far 
more—brother of the girl! 

“ Were one man shy,” pursued Ridge- 
ly quickly. ‘‘Sounds unusual, but I’d 
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-white throat, 


king replies to the girl, 
„merry, 


like to have you make up the party. I 
don’t know you, but ” He surveyed 
Bond carefully. 
chances, I fancy.” 
Bond was visibly amazed. 
it’s very kind of you——-” 
Evidently Ridgely chose to misinter- 


“Tm sure 


pret. 


_ “Glad to have you,” he said, linking 
Bond’s arm in his. ‘‘ Come along.” The 
strains of the opening chorus—floated out 
into the foyer» “ The curtain’s up and 
the folks will wonder where I am——” 

He said “ Mrs. Stewart’s party” to 
the doorman and they were inside, Bond 
too surprised to protest. 

A ready attendant checked his coat 
Bond, all in a daze, was swept 
along into the box, and found himself 
being introduced to three men and two 
‘girls whom he hardly saw, and then: 

“ Beth, let me present Mr. Bond. My 
sister, Miss Ridgely, Bond. See you after 
the act,” and Ridgely hurried away to 
one of the other boxes. 

Dick Bond saw nothing clearly save a 
pink, shell-like ear, the curve of the slim 
the glorious hair. He 
dropped into the seat by her side, intoxi- 
cated, living a twentieth-century fairy 


‘tale. 


Sometimes he had had visions that he 
might sit so near her; might breathe the 
perfume of her presence ;. but never had 
he believed in the actuality of the thing. 
For three months he had dreamed and 
reviled himself for so dreaming. 

And after a while he had consoled 
himself and condoned his folly by re- 
membering that even a firefly “might 
worship a star. 

And now, with the strains of merry 
music in his ears, the swish of the multi- 
colored stage dresses, the glitter of the 


lights, and the girl’s near presence, he 


forgot what he was, and madness entered 
his veins. 

He found himself laughing and ma- 
replies light, 
inconsequential. Between. the 
acts he met other people, the sort he 
had- never known before, and still the 
madness was upon him, and he-found 
himself as careless of their presence as 
though he had known none other all his 
life. 


Put never did he remember «zt he 
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“Tm not taking many 


had said; words flowed to his lips with- 
out perceptible effort; and he was like 
a man drunk on new wine. 

It was but dimly that he realized any- 
thing except that he was near the girl, 
and that the blood was coursing merrily 
through his veins. At the supper- 
table, later, he only knew that the back- 
ground was such as befitted her. 

And every one laughed and talked and 
was merry, and still the madness coursed 
in his veins, and he, too, was merry and 
ate and drank, and feasted his eyes upon 
the girl. 

He became aware, a short time after 
they had risen from the table, that peo- 
ple were beginning to go; and that what 
he had to say he must say quickly and 
make his departure. He took the girl’s 
hand and held it for a moment. 

“I must—go,” he said -haltingly. 
“Everything has been glorious. But I 
must go—I sha’n’t forget this evening— 
ever = 

They were standing apart from the 
others just inside the music-room. 

“You must come and see me, Mr. 
Bond,” said the girl. ‘ You must come 
very soon. You will, won’t you?” 

He had a flash of what must be. 

“No,” he said. “Don’t let’s talk of 


that. The evening has been too splen- 
did, too glorious. I can’t come again— 
not soon. Some day, yes, but not - 
soon——”’ 


Two vivid spots of color were burning 
on her pale cheeks, 

“ But you must, ” she insisted. “You 
must come soon.’ . 

And the madness, the madness of the 
evening, spurred him on; and he knew 
it was madness all the while. 

“T can’t,” he said. “And maybe you 
wort want me to after I tell you. For 
Pvz got to be honest; anyhow, honest 
with you. You don’t realize—you don’t 
realize at all. You think I am like any 
other of the men here to-night. But you 
see, I’m not. You’re Miss Ridgely—and 
I'm—well, I’m a mechanic down in the 
Mount Clare shops—and——”’ 

He caught his breath. Tte- giri naa 
clasped her hands over her bosom, and 
was breathing heavily. 

“You see,” he went on, “you don’t 
even connect me with him—but there 
was a man who showed you through the 


shops three months ago. But that was 
a man in overalls and I—well, I’m in 
these clothes now. It’s the first time in 
my life I’ve ever worn them. I only 
got them this afternoon 

Again he looked at her. 
were shading her eyes. 

“I didn’t have the right to do it; but 
I’ve been thinking about you ever since 
that time. I was with you just one hour, 
but I lived a year in that hour—for 
everything was changed, don’t you see? 
And I talked of you with my little sister, 
and we've been reading all the papers 
ever since to see what you were doing 
and where you were going and—every- 
thing. I tried to get a copy of your 
photograph from the photographer, but 
he wouldn’t give it to me. I offered him 
a month’s wages.” 

He bent his head lower, as one might 
do in a vaulted cathedral when the in- 
cense burns. 

“And it was you—you—you—all the 
time. And I had no right to think of 
you at all. For I’ve lived down in the 
slums all my life. This is the first time 
I’ve ever been in a decent house. My 
father—well, he—he wasn’t born that 
kind of a man—but—he ended up by 
playing the piano in barrooms. He 
didn’t care much for anything but 
whisky. I was twelve when he died and 


Her lashes 


Millie eight—that’s ten years ago—I was: 


water-boy down at the Mount Clare 
shops then. — 

“ But we scraped along somehow, and 
I went to night-school and read books 
and learned something. What I know 
of manners I learned by seeing things on 
the stage. We went to the theater and 
sat in the gallery—twice a week some- 
times. And I got along at the shops 
and made better wages; and we took an 
old house down there. We studied—and 
I took up civil engineering and thought 
—maybe—but there wasn’t any chance. 

“I had Millie, you see, and Millie’s 
lame—I couldn’t have Millie work, and 
so I couldn’t afford to be a rodman or 
something like that to begin my civil 
engineering and get practise. So I just 
settled down to be a good mechanic— 
and maybe get to be foreman some day. 
Then you came that time an ee 

He noticed that she trembled slightly. 

“ Madness—yes, madness !—but—well 
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—TI think I’m just a little mad to-night, 
but it’s a very beautiful madness—and 
after I’ve said what I’ve got to say, well, 
it won’t have been an insult because a 
man loved you. Because I’m a decent 
enough sort of a man that way—and 
I’ve never cared for a girl in my life— 
only you. And my love is no insult. 

“ Mad, yes, to suppose that you could 
care—mad enough—but just loving you 
has been a great deal for me. This is 
my one night of glory. It will be the 
only night I shall ever have, I suppose. 
Because with you not caring, I might as 
well be a good mechanic and—all that. 
And maybe I couldn’t be anything else 
if I tried. 

“I heard that you would be there to- 
night at the theater—the papers had 
something about your aunt’s party last 
week—and I bought these clothes—had 
them made just for to-night. Why, I 
guess I’ll never wear them again—but 
I'll always keep them—always have them 
and the memory—the memory of this 
mad masquerade of to-night—this beau- 
tiful mad masquerade a 

He choked and paused. 

“And if you—would give me,” he 
added, “that rose in your hair, It is 
nothing to you—it would be everything 
to me—that and the memory g 

Silently she handed him the rose. Her 
eyelids trembled. As he put his hand 
forward, he felt something wet upon it. 
The girl raised her eyes, and something 
glistened in them. 

“You are sorry for me,” he said gen- 
tly. “ Don’t be sorry. It has been+glo- 
rious—this night R 

“ Maybe for me—too,” she whispered, 
her voice trembling. “ Maybe it has been 
glorious for me too. You thought I did 
not know you. I sent my brother out to 
bring you in. I have spoken to him 
many times about you—I remembered, 
maybe—maybe as well as you remem- ` 
bered. I would have known your face 
in a thousand zs 

He trembled and his hands shook. 

“ My brother has arranged—every- 
thing. You are to be General Sisson’s 
assistant—are to go to Brazil with him 
and his wife. He is to build railways 
down there—and my brother recom- 
mended you. And I saw you out there 
in the lobby and wanted him to know 
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what you were—that you were worthy 
of all he had done—and all I had said 
-~ you were—all $ Bes 
She, too, was trembling. The guests 
were in the hall, the men pulling on their 
coats, the women descending from above, 
where they had left their wraps. Their 
chatter came to the ears of the man like 
the droning of the waves on a sandy 
shore. 
Lights seemed to circulate, queer little 
thrills ran up and down his spine. 


“You ” He, choked. 
=k ” she said. “I have thought 
of you too. I remembered what you said 


about studying civil engineering. I knew 
from the way you talked that you were 
not meant to stay where you were—I 
knew from your looks that you were— 
what any one can see you are—and 
$ ” 

“ You did all this for me——”’ he be- 


gan. “How can I—begin to—thank— E : 


“ Perhaps I was selfish, too. Perhaps- 
—oh! maybe you dont understand 
that——” : 

He staggered, and his fingers clutched 
at the air. Then he came out, master 
of himself. 

“You love me—you love me?” he 


said, in a queer, half-dazéd way. A 


For her eyes were downcast. She was 
silent. Regardless of who might see, he 
caught her into his arms. 

“Tell me,” “he demanded fiercely. 
“ Will you go to Brazil? Will you go 
there with me?” 

“I will go anywhere—with you,” she 
answered, and the sweetness of her 
presence filled all his senses. 

He crushed her lips against his. 

“Tt is a beautiful madness,” she 
sighed. 
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By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, 
Author of “The Scarlet Scarab,” “In the Lion’s Mouth,” “The Fugitive,” ete. 


A story of Egypt, in which Americans abroad find the Serpent of the Nile very much at home. 


CHAPTER I. 
BLUNDERING INTO A TRAP. 


A WHITE, dusty ribbon of road, 

lined with huge shade-trees. At 
one end, blurred by dust, three tower- 
ing conical shapes, at whose base 
crouched a stone image—half lion, half 
woman. 

At the opposite end of the thorough- 
fare a stone bridge, beyond which a hun- 
dred domes and minarets gave back the 
blaze of the afternoon sun. On either 
side, a dreary expanse of yellow sand, 
punctuated by discouraged-looking fields 
and terminating in a wide sinuous strip 
of verdure whose windings marked the 
course of the tawny river. 

The highway was choked with car- 
riages, camels, equestrians, and plod- 
ding peasants. For the Gizeh Road, 
leading from Cairo to the Pyramids, is 
the fashionable promenade and drive of 


Egypt. 


A group of .men and women, riding 
with more or less awkwardness on little 
mouse-colored donkeys, jogged west- 
ward toward the city; now moving 
abreast, now stretching out in single 
file or by twos to permit some unusually 
large cortége to pass. 

Any one who had traveled in Europe 
or in the East would at a glance have 
recognized the party as Cook tourists. 
There were a round dozen of them, and 
at their head rode a swart-faced man in 
panoply of blue and gold—Halil Sadik- 
Ali, their dragoman. 

A girl dressed in a dust-shedding cos- 
tume of brown holland rode near the 
van. She was not very tall, and her 
brown eyes roved hither and thither 
among the unaccustomed sights with all 
the frank wonder and delight of a 
child’s. . 

Observing this, more than one gaze 
which had turned on the tourists with 


amusement paused to linger with gen- ` 
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- uine pleasure | on the trim brown- holland 
figure and joy-flushed face. 

An elderly gentleman jogging beside 
the girl looked down at her with mani- 
fest approval. 

“Miss Brant,” said he half laughing- 
ly, wholly admiringly, “ you're a model 
for us all. Here the rest of us are cho- 
king with dust and painfully conscious 
that we’re making a show of ourselves 
on these wretched little donkeys, and yet 
you look as cool and as happy as a child 
on her first holiday.” 

aos is my first holiday, she answered 
gaily; “ my very first in four years, and 
I’m enjoying every minute of it. I——” 

“Your first holiday in four years? 
Then you’ ve been to college, I suppose? 
But [ 

“No,” replied the girl, “I’ve been 
teaching school.“ And in summer va- 
cation I’ve been tutoring girls who were 
preparing for college.” 

“Teaching school? You're the last 
sort of girl I should take for a school- 
ma’am.”’ 

“Oh, I can be very severe, I assure 
you. My scholars all hold me in awe. 
At least, I always like to think so. But 
I supposed you knew. The party has 
been together so long that we all know 
-one another’s histories and tastes and 
characters and most becoming clothes 
and But I forgot! You only joined 
us at Port Said. So I suppose there are 
still a few incidents in our lives that 
you haven’t learned.” 

“Yes, I took the Gibraltar-Tangier 
trip, you know. I hardly feel acquaint- 
ed with my fellow voyagers. But your 
name is very familiar to me. Henry 
Brant, of Brant & Fitch, the brokerage 
house, you may have heard of. He 
was = 

“ He was my father.” 

The g:eam of fun had now quite died 
from Madge Brant’s eyes, to be replaced 
by a momentary shade of sadness. 

“Your father? Really, I 

“You are surprised that his daughter 
should be a school-teacher? You know 
he failed; and soon after that he died. 
I was left alone, with my way to make, 
just as I was ready for college. I took 
up teaching, and I’ve been at it ever 
since.” 

“IJ am more glad than I can say to 
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meet my old friend’s daughter. I’d no ~ 
idea of it. Seeing you so much with 
Mrs. Chittenden, I fancied 

“ No, she is no relation of mine. 
is a .wealthy New. York woman whose 
daughter I prepared for college. Mrs. 
Chittenden seemed to take a liking to 
me. She was coming abroad for a 
year, and was kind enough to ask me to 
come along as her companion.” z 

“ I wish you joy of the employment! ” 
the man exclaimed, real pity in his dusty 
face. “I know her well by reputation. 
One of the richest women in New York 
—and one of the stingiest. It was a- 
joke at my club that she had invited 
that cub nephew of hers, Barry Clive, 
to make a tour of the world with her, 
and that he was afraid of offending her 
by refusing; and then when he found 
she was economizing by making a Cook’s 
tour of it he was furious. It 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Gault,” intervened 
the girl, “but Mrs. Chittenden is my 
employer. If you don't object, sha’n’t 
we talk of something else? I——” 

She was interrupted. The little cav- 
alcade had been brought to a stop to 
permit a troop of native cavalry to jin- 
gle past. 

-A fresh cloud of dust had been stirred 
up, and through it a man who had been 
riding at the rear urged his donkey at a 
canter, in order to be rid of the choking 
haze. He passed so close to Madge that 
the two donkeys collided, and the shock 
of the impact almost unseated the girl. 

The youth, with no word of apology, 
nor so much as turning to see the result 
of his awkwardness, galloped on, the 
heels of his mount engulfing Madge and 
Gault in a second whirlwind of dust. ` 

The elderly man coughed vehemently, 
his face purple with wrath. Digging 
his heels into his donkey’s furry sides, he 
was about to speed after the youth, ‘put - 
a restraining voice checked him. 

“Don’t!” Madge begged. ‘“ He 
meant nothing by it. It’s only his way.” 

“ His way!” snorted the other, pull- | 
ing back his- donkey, nevertheless. 
“Well, it’s a way I won’t tolerate from 
any one, least of all from a whelp like 
Barry Clive! Pll make him come back 
and apologize to you!” 

“Oh, I beg you won’t!” cried Madge, 
in distress. “In the first place, he 
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wouldn’t do it, and there would only be 
a scene. Besides, I wasn’t hurt. It’s 
all right.” 

“Tye heard quite a bit about that 
. young man,” observed Mr. Gault, eying 
contemptuously the broad shoulders and 
slender waist of the impulsive youth, 
who was beginning to slacken speed now 
that he was free from the dust-cloud— 
“quite a bit. And none of it was in 
his favor. According to all reports, 
he’s about the worst specimen of un- 
kicked puppy on record. ‘They tell me 
he was a monument of selfishness and 
conceit at Harvard, and afterward at the 
law school; that he gave himself unbear- 
able airs of superiority over the poorer 
men in his class, and that he’s an all- 
around cad. And all just because he 
happens to have met no one with public 
spirit enough to give him a good thrash- 
ing and teach him he doesn’t rule the 
whole universe.” 

-“ Oh, come!” laughed the girl. “ It 
isn’t quite as bad as all that. Hes been 
spoiled and petted until he doesn’t quite 
understand the rights | of other people. 
That’s all. He’s 

“Hes been toadied to, just because 
he is his uncle’s heir and because he has 
more money than is good for any boy,” 
amended Mr. Gault—‘‘ just because he 
happens to be the nephew of the great 
Jonas Fitch. By the way, Jonas, Fitch 
was your father’s former partner, wasn’t 
he? Of course he was! I remember, 
now, hearing rumors that cs 

“That he ruined my father and profit- 
ed by the crash in which the Brant for- 
tunes were swept away? It is quite true. 
Though there is nothing to be gained by 
brooding over that now.” 

“And that young beast is giving him- 
self airs on money that ought to be 
yours!” 

» “As I said,” resumed the girl, “ there 
is nothing to be gained by bringing all 
that up now. I 

“ Madge!” called a querulous voice 
from behind; “the hotel is only about 
three blocks away. Ride ahead and tell 
Seléne to prepare my bath.” 

Gault turned with amazement to face 
the old lady who had given so peremp- 
‘tory an order to Miss Brant; then, with 
still more amazement, he noted that 
Madge, without a word, had whipped 
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up her donkey and ridden forward on | 
her menial errand. As she passed Barry — 
Clive the latter did not bow or in any 
way give sign of having recognized her. 

“I don’t know what Salary that poor 
child receives,” communed Mr. Gault 
within himself, “ but whatever it is, she 
certainly earns it!” 


* 3k * x * 


To reach Shepheard’s Hotel (the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria of Cairo) from the Gizeh 
Road one follows a transverse street. At 
a point a block or two east of the hotel 
this street forks. 

The left-hand road continues on past 
the hotel; the right, after divers curves 
and windings, carries the traveler into 
the slums, or lower native quarter, of 
the city. The average stranger in Cairo 
is prone to mistake the latter and wider 
highway for the hotel street. 

This is precisely what Madge Brant 
did. Spurring on ahead of the caval- 
cade, her cheeks aflame at the humilia- 
tion of being publicly addressed as 
though she were a servant, she instinc- 
tively chose the wider road. - 

A passing string of camels had barred 
the way of the main party, causing a 
temporary halt and obstructing the view. 
Thus, Madge’s blunder passed unseen. 

Barry Clive alone, still riding in ad- 
vance of the others, saw her pass him, 
and as she turned to the right he in- 
stinctively followed. His own knowl- 
edge of Cairo’s topography was as lim- 
ited as was Madge’s, and seeing her go 
to the right, he supposed she was head- 
Thus they rode on, 
each thinking their fellow tourists were 
following at their heels. 

Clive was in a thoroughly bad temper. 
From the very outset of the trip it had 
irked him to be associated with a mere 
Cook tour. It had seemed beneath him ; 
he regarded his fellow travelers as hope- 
lessly commonplace, and sternly repelled 
their friendly advances. 

His aunt’s parsimony was a daily trial 
to him; and but for fear of offending 
her, and of thereby marring his own 
financial prospects, he would long since 
have returned to. America. 

This afternoon the climax of annoy- 
ance had been reached when, in the pass- 
ing throng on the Gizeh Road, he had 
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_encountered the wondering amusement 
in the eyes of a passer-by whom he had 
recognized as a Harvard classmate of his 
own—an ultrafastidious member of the 
university’s ultraexclusive set. 

That this man should have seen him 
in the guise ofa “ tripper” was as vit- 
riol to Barry Clive’s vanity. He pic- 
tured to himself the unction with which 
the story would be repeated in Cam- 
bridge, and the malicious joy it would 
afford the coterie of snobs among whom 
Clive had ever shone as the brightest 
star. 

So absorbed was Barry in these wrath- 
ful musings that it was with a start he at 
length realized that the street through 
which he was jogging in Madge’s wake 
bore absolutely no likeness to that on 
which the hotel fronted. 

This same knowledge dawned on 
Madge at almost the same moment. 

She reined in her donkey and glanced 
about her in bewilderment. She was at 
the entrance of a long, crooked rectangle 
into which a number of filthy narrow 
alleys debouched. 

The square was alive with activity, 
yet not one European face did she see. 
‘Natives everywhere; natives of both 

sexes; low-browed, evil of eye, and 
squalid of dress. 

She had, although she did not realize 
it, penetrated to that vilest quarter of 
all Egypt, the Cairo “ Fishmarket,” an 
unspeakable section, wherein, even in 
this semi-enlightened age, no foreigner’s 
life is safe, least of all if that foreigner 
be a woman, young, good to look upon, 
and defenseless. 


CHAPTER II, 
A SERVICE AND A REPULSE. 


As Madge Brant glanced about her in 
perplexity she became aware that she had 
all at once become the cynosure of a 
thousand eyes. Comments of whose na- 
ture and phrasing she was luckily un- 
aware were freely bandied back and 
forth among the frequenters of the 
square. A little knot of people, quickly 
increasing, began to gather about her 
donkey’s head. 

A native woman would have screamed ; 
a European damsel would doubtless have 
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fainted. Madge, being an American 
girl, with the fearless eyes and fearless 
soul of her type, felt only astonishment 
at the attention she attracted, and intense 
interest in the variegated costumes and 
.odd faces that met her gaze. 

Tall black Nubians in white robes and 
stolid faces; sullen Druses in white tur- 
bans and blue-tattooed eyelids; fat Cai- 
renes of the lower type; fellaheen in 
ragged sheepskins; Turkish soldiers fat 
and dirty in their ill-fitting uniforms ; 
shopmen, idlers, criminals, with here and 
there a man whose wild eyes and strange 
garb proclaimed him a dervish—all these 
congregated about the surprised girl. 

She cast a hasty“ backward glance to 
see if any of her friends had followed. 
Her eyes encountered only Barry Clive, 
who had ridden up to within a few yards 
of her, and who was looking past her in 
evident perturbation at the motley assem- 
blage in the square. 

“Tm afraid we’ve lost our way,” she 
began, when a hand on her arm caused 
her to turn suddenly. 

A large man, bloated and yellow-brown 
of face, and who, by his dress, seemed a 
personage of some importance, had laid 
an unwashed paw upon her sleeve and 
was addressing her in halting French. 

“ Mademoiselle has come to view the 
charms of the Fishmarket?” he asked, 
with an unpleasant laugh. 

. “ I—we have lost our way,” replied 
Madge coldly, in the same language, as 
she withdrew her arm. “ Will you kind- 
ly direct us to Shepheard’s? ” 

Alone, the fellow’s touch and words 
would have alarmed her. With a fellow 
countryman at her side—even so uncon- 
genial a fellow countryman as Barry 
Clive—she felt no fear. 

The man did not at once reply to her 
request. He said something in Arabic 
to the crowd, and a laugh arose—a laugh 
that was not reassuring. Nor were the 
distorted faces with their rows of grin- 

. ning white teeth good to look upon. 

The fat man, seeing evidently that the 
crowd expected something further from 
him by way of entertainment, again laid 
his hand on Madge’s arm. 

“Come!” ~- he said persuasively ; 
“ mademoiselle must stop and have a 
glass of cognac as the Fishmarket’s guest 
before she returns.” 
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With a shudder, feeling as though 
some reptile had touched her, Madge at- 
~ tempted to withdraw her arm. But this 
time the grasp was not so easily shaken 


== On. 
An ugly look crept into the fat man’s. 


eyes as he tightened his grip and leered 
up into the face of the now thoroughly 
frightened girl. He opened his lips to 
speak, but a howl of pain cut short his 
words. Barry Clive had brought down 
his riding-stick smartly across the na- 
tive’s pudgy knuckles. 

The fat man snatched away his hand 
and fell to nursing the bleeding fingers. 

Before he or his fellows could recover 
from their astonishment Barry had 
caught the bridle of Madge’s donkey, 
had swung the little quadruped about, 


and the two were galloping back up the 


alley by which they had arrived at the 
square. They had been only upon the 
threshold of the rectangle, and the crowd 
was wholly in front of them, so the ma- 
neuver was executed with comparative 
ease. 

Had the hour been ‘later a hundred 
running feet would swiftly have out- 


stripped the tired little donkeys and _ 


haled the pair of insolent foreigners 
back. But the sun had scarcely set, and 
the police were still abroad. 

There was also the danger of running 
into a party of British or Egyptian sol- 
diery. So the denizens of the Fishmar- 
ket prudently “desisted from pursuit. 

After galloping along at top speed 
for several hundred yards, Clive glanced 
back over- his -shoulder and perceived 
that they were not followed. He slack- 
ened his pace and dropped Madgé& 
bridle. 

‘For a brief space the two rode on 
through the tortuous alley in silence. 
Then Madge won the battle she had been 
waging against a longing to cry, and 
began to recover her scattered self-con- 
trol. 

With restored tranquillity came an 
impulse of gratitude toward the man 
who had extricated her from so awk- 
ward a predicament. 

Moreover, she was aware of certain 
twinges of conscience at having mis- 
judged him. ~The aloofness he had con- 
- sistently shown toward herself and her 
friends doubtless arose from extreme dif- 
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fidence. Otherwise, how account for, , 
this recent act of chivalry? 

“Mr. Clive,” she began timidly, yet 
with earnest gratitude, “I hardly know 
how to thank you for what you have just 
done. I 

“ Don’t try,” he answered shortly, urg- 
ing his donkey forward through the laby- 
rinth of alleys. 

She brought her own mount along- 
side, secretly admiring him for the ap- 
parent modesty that made him seek to 
avoid her thanks, but none the less re- 
solved to ease her mind and her con- 
science. 

“I won’t try to thank you,” 
tinued, smiling across into his stolid 
face, “but I shall never forget how 
brave and how ready you were. And,’ 
as he made as though he would interrupt 
her, ‘‘there’s another thing I want to 
say: I’ve misjudged you—your manner 
and your behavior toward the rest of 
us. I see now I was wrong and I ask 
your pardon for thinking p: 

“ Its quite immaterial to me what you 
or any one els> thinks,’ he broke in 
crossly. “Look here, Miss Brant, we 
may as well understand each other at 
once and for all, What I did to help 
you a few minutes ago was no more than 
I—or any white man—would have,done 
for any washerwoman. As for my for- 
mer behavior toward the others of the 
party my aunt forces me to travel with, 
that is no concern of yours. But con- 
cerning my manner to you, let me as- 
sure you I’ve never given you a further 
thought than I would have wasted «on 
any other of Mrs. Chittenden’s servants.” 

“ Servants!” 
~~ She echoed the word almost inaudibly, 
the friendly smile dying on her child- 
like face as suddenly as if the man had 
struck her. 

“ Servants?” she repeated, not com- 
prehending. ‘‘I—I don’t understand.” 

“Then I must explain more clearly, 
and you'll excuse me if I speak with 
more plainness than perhaps you’re used 
to. These people we travel with have 
made a pet of you, and have given you 
perhaps a rather magnified idea of your 
own importance. In other words, they’ve 
spoiled you. They have made you for- 
get that you are a dependent of Mrs. 
Chittenden and have treated you as an 


she con- 


equal. If they choose to it is their own 
affair. But I have noticed several times 
lately that you seem inclined to address 
me as if we were on the same social 
plane, and—— ”’ 
“Mr. Clive!” broke forth Madge, but 
he waved her to silence and resumed: 
“Please do not interrupt. I am sorry 
to have to speak so frankly, but you force 
me to it. Let it be settled henceforth 
that I shall accord to you the civility I 
would show to any woman, black or 
white, but that I do not choose to asso- 
ciate more than is absolutely necessary 
with my aunt’s paid employee. The 
days of King Cophetua are past, and 
” 


“You need not say anything further,” 
_ interrupted the girl, and now all the sur- 
prise and indignation had gone from her 
voice, leaving it cold, metallic, deadly 
calm. “ You speak of coming to an un- 
derstanding. ‘That is impossible at pres- 
ent, for you understand neither your- 
self nor me. But perhaps I can make 
both clearer to you.” 

She paused an instant, and he was 
about to speak, when she went on in the 
same cold, level tone: 

“You look on me as a dependent of 
Mrs: Chittenden’s and, as such, your in- 
ferior. I—like yourself—am a depend- 
ent. But with this difference: / work 
honorably to earn my living. You do 
not work at all. I give full value for 
every penny I receive. You accept a liv- 
ing for which you give no return. Which 
of us is the inferior? No, please don’t 
interrupt». I heard you patiently. I 
ask the same courtesy at your hands— 
the ‘ civility you would show any woman, 
- black or white.’ ” 

He winced, but listened in spite of 
himself. 

-““ You look down on your fellow trav- 
elers and consider them beneath you. 
Yet they are kind-hearted, honest, and 
do what they can for one another’s com- 
fort. Can you say as much for yourself? 
You take advantage of the accident of 
fortune to make me feel keenly my po- 
sition as an employee. By your own 
statement none of the others have treat- 
ed me other than as an equal. 

“You further insult me by hinting 
that I am seeking to play the rôle of 
beggar maid to your King Cophetua. 
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Just to prove to you how mistaken you 
are, I wish to tell you that I hold of you 
the same opinion that any sane and self- 
respecting woman would hold toward a 
man who can speak to a woman as you 
have just spoken. It can be condensed 
into one word: Mr. Barry Clive, you 
are a cad!” 

The young man’s bronzed face was 
purple. Thrice he opened his mouth 
to blurt out some angry torrent of re- 
tort, and thrice he checked himself. Af- 
ter waiting for an answer, she went on: 

“I think that now we at last begin 
to understand each other. There are but 
two points more to clear up before we 
close this very unpleasant-subject. First, 
I cannot, of course, continue in Mrs. 
Chittenden’s service after this, even if 
your Bayard-like chivalry prevented you 
from repeating our conversation to her. 
But I shall not on that account let you 
spoil my long-planned trip. I have a 
little money laid by, and I shall continue 
the journey at my own expense. In other 
words, the fact of my being your aunt’s 
‘dependent’ need not force you to con- 
tinue my acquaintance. So in future I 
beg that you will treat me as you treat 
the rest of us; in other words, ignore 
me. ` That is all, I think. We must be 
almost at the hotel; I won’t trouble you 
to escort me farther.” 

Whipping up her weary donkey, she 
galloped on through the fast-gathering 
dusk. He made as if to follow, but his 
donkey stumbled on the slimy cobbles 
and fell to its knees. 

By the time Clive had got the beast to 
its feet again Madge was out of sight 
around one of the sharp corners of the 
byway. 

So engrossed had both bee in their 
talk that they had failed to note the set- 
tling down of dark or the fact that the 
curving, tortuous course of their path 
proved it to be one of those innumerable 
alleys which in the “ native district ” of 
Cairo merge into and depart from the 
main streets at so obtuse an angle as to 
mislead even the oldest foreign habitués 
of the city. 

As a matter of fact, Clive and Miss 
Brant had been traveling almost in a cir- 
cle. The alley forked almost directly in 
front of the spot where Clive’s donkey 
stumbled. In doubt as to which road 
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the girl had taken, Barry turned to the 
left, and in due course found himself 
within fifty yards of the hotel. 

Madge, on the contrary, hot tears of 
rage and mortification dimming her sight 
and dulling her faculties, had wheeled 

into the right-hand fork. 
` As she rode on she fought back the 
unwonted resentment that filled her 
heart. 

“They sha’n’t spoil my good time! 
They sha’n’t/” she told herself defiant- 
ly. “Tve worked hard for four years, 
and I won’t let a cross old woman and a 
cub of a boy ruin my trip. TIl forget 
all about it and enjoy the rest of the tour 
just as much as I can. Thank goodness, 
all the others are nice to me! Td be 
foolish to let myself worry over what 
Mr. Clive chooses to think about me.” 

Having at last talked herself into her 
normal sunny temper, she fell to wonder- 
ing at the length of the route she ‘had 
chosen. It was now quite dark, and de- 
spite her Yankee fearlessness she began 
to grow a little nervous as the narrow 
black alley stretched out before her. 

It was not wholly pleasant to feel that 
she might have missed her way and been 
lost in the slums of one of the vilest 
cities on earth. She quickened her pace, 
glancing apprehensively at the occasion- 
al dark forms that slunk past her. 

Luckily, the night was as much her 
friend as her menace, in that it rendered 
her practically invisible to such frequent- 
ers of the quarter as she chanced to meet. 

At length, coming around a curve in 
the road, she saw ahead of her, not one 
hundred yards distant, a welcome glare 
of light, an open space where hurrying 
figures passed and repassed. 

“The hotel square at last!” she 
thought gaily, as, dazzled by the light, 
she urged the donkey forward—into the 
very center of the Fishmarket. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE MAN OF DESTINY. 


Mapce Brant, divining how fatally 
she had lost her way and to what a goal 
her last dash for refuge had led her, sat 
dazed, inert. 

There, in the middle of that noisy, 
squalid square, she sat, a pathetic little 
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huddled figure with white face and wide, 
frightened eyes. About her swirled the 
eddy a-d backwater of all that is low- 
ect in Cairo’s mixed population. 

The air was vibrant with the monot- 
onous thud — thud — thud of native © 
drums in the various cafés and concert 
halls; shrill yells, laughter and song; 
thick with smoke and rank perfumes. 
The fithy pavements were swarming 
with the scum of the Mediterr: aean. 

And in the center of it all, perched on 
a solitary small gray donkey, sat the 
trembling American girl. 

Before she could frame a plan for es- 
cape one or two idlers had spied her. 
Drawing about her in open-mouthed 
curiosity, their actions attracted others. 
Tn less than thirty seconds the girl found 
herself once more surrounded. 

Then came a shout from in front. She | 
was recognized as the Szét (foreign lady) 
who had been in the Fishmarket 
less than an hour before. ‘The shout 
brought men running from all direc- 
tions. It was seen that her escort was 
no longer with her, and this embold- 
ened the throng to press closer. 

Awakening to a sense of her peril, 
Madge sought to wheel her donkey to 


‘one side and to force a way through to 


the friendlier shadows of the alleys. But 
the crowd was thick and the little beast 
exhausted. A loud laugh greeted the 
failure of her attempt. 

“ Five medjidie to the man who will 
conduct me to Shepheard’s Hotel,” she 
cried in French, in a voice she pluckily 


“strove to steady. . 


But even as she spoke there was < stir 
and confusion in the press, as of some | 
one striving to force a way through. Men . 
fell back respectfully to either side, and 
through the lane thus formed waddled 
the fat man who had addressed her on 
her previous involuntary visit. 

His right hand was bound up in a 
dirty cloth where Clive’s riding-stick had 
struck. His expression had not been im- 
proved by the experience. 

“ Let me be mademoiselle’s escort,” he 
said; “I shall be honored to conduct 
her to Shepheard’s.” 

Such, of the crowd as understood 
French laughed aloud as he waddled for- 
ward and with an air of mock gallantry 
held out his uninjured hand. 


x 
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“ And I shall not demand the five med- 
jidie,” he resumed, with a smirk, bring- 
ing his flabby face close to hers; “all 
the payment I shall ask is one little kiss 
—payable in advance, of course——”’ 

She could feel his hot breath on her 
cheek. Tossing back her head just in 
time, she struck him full-in the face with 
her little clenched fist. 5 

He recoiled a step in amaze. Then, 
‘maddened by the amusement of his fel- 
lows more than by the sting of the blow, 
he sprang forward, gripping Madge by 
the shoulder. 

“ When payments are not made will- 


ingly,” he snarled, with a sort of sav- 
age humor, “they must be collected by 
force!” 


Regardless of her mad struggles, he 
once more bent his face toward her. 

She cried out in horror, and—the fat 
man went spinning backward into the 
crowd like a tee-totum, caroming off 
from the impact with his comrades, and 
at last landing in a sitting posture on 
the dirt of the ground. 

Almost before he fell he was up again, 
with an agility marvelous in one so obese. 
A curved knife was in his hand, and he 
was glaring about him like a wild beast. 

In a small cleared space directly in 
front of Madge stood a man in black. 
Of no great height or bulk, and dressed 
in plain civilian garb, his presence yet 
seemed to dominate that \ whole noisy 
rabble. His back was to the light; and 
the fat man, judging the stranger, from 
his attitude, to be the assailant who had 
balked him of his dainty sport of tor- 
turing a defenseless girl, gripped the 
knife tighter and took a step forward. 

“Abou Saoud!” said the newcomer. 
ə He did not speak loudly, nor threat- 
eningly, as he thus pronounced the oth- 
` ers name; but the effect was electrical. 
The fat man stopped in his tracks. 

By the torch-flare Madge could see the 

‘color ebb from his yellow-brown face, 
leaving it ashen. His very bulk seemed 
to collapse. The knife dropped from his 
nerveless fingers and tinkled dully on the 
ground. 

“ Saadat-el-Basha!” (Excellency!) he 

gasped. 
At the words a murmur, as of a rising 
wind, swept the mob. Madge could hear 
; whispers of amazement, of fear, on every. 
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hand, mingled with cries of “ Effendi!” 
ag Mamour! 2 and “ Welet? (Lord! 

Master! Divine One!) 

Thécrowd melted away as by magic, 
leaving in a moment none in the center 
of the erstwhile thronged -square save 
the New York girl on her donkey, the 
stranger in black, and the trembling 
Abou Saoud. 

And now the stranger was speaking 
again to the frightened native—speaking 
in deep-toned, guttural Arabic. Though 
Madge could not understand a syllable 
that was said, she noted the stinging ef- 
fect of each stern word on the cringing | 
Abou. : 

The fat man cowered wilting and 
crushed under the invective, attempting 
no reply, making no sign of remon- 
strance. 

At length the stranger pointed to the 
knife on the ground, and then to the 
shadows beyond the radius of light. Like 
a whipped cur, Abou Saoud stooped, 
picked up the ugly weapon, and slunk 
away in silence. 

As the darkness swallowed the depart- 
ing native the stranger for the first time 
turned toward Madge Brant. 

‘The torchlight fell full on his tanned 
face and slender, erect figure, the glare 
bringing out each detail of the high fore- 
head, the stern yet kindly mouth half 
hidden by the crisp grizzled mustache, 
the level gray brows beneath which shone 
alert blue eyes of almost hypnotic keen- 
ness, yet in whose depths there lurked 
a profound gentleness mingled with a 
sort of fanaticism. 

The whole face and bearing bespoke 
a strange blending of the warrior, the 
man of thought, and the mystic, while 
the key-note of the ensemble seemed an 
intense gentleness whose basis was gran- 
ite strength. 

At first glance, Madge leaped forward 
with an eager smile of welcome. Here 
was a friend, one whom she knew and > 
loved. Then, on second thought, she 
blankly realized that she now looked on 
the man for the first time. Yet his face 
seemed as familiar to her as that of her 
own father. 

_ Somewhere, she was sure, she had seen 
him; not once or twice, but often. For 
every line of the weather-stained hand- 
some face was known to her. 
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“ I—I know you,” she faltered, lame- 
ly enough; “ but who are you?” 

Then, on the moment, recoverigg her- 
self, she went on: | 

“Thank you a thousand times! 
had not been for. you a 

She stopped with a little involuntary 
shudder at memory of the loathsome face 
that had been so close to her own. Then, 
again raising her eyes to the stranger’s, 
she went on: 

“I have met you somewhere—some 
time. Haven't I?” 

“ I think not,” he replied, with a half- 
smile that began and ended in the depths 
of his strange blue eyes, “for I could 
hardly have failed to recall you.” 

There was a subtle compliment, an 
Old-World courtesy, in his tone that 
went to the girl’s heart. 

“ Yet I knew your face the moment I 
saw you,” she insisted. “ Could I have 
met you in America or s 

“ No. -I have never had the good for- 
tune to visit your country, though some 
of the pleasantest people I haye met are 
Americans. But,” he added, his tone 
changing to one of concern, “ did those 
brutes hurt you in any way? I am 
thankful I arrived when I did.” : 

“ No,” she answered, the shock and 
horror of the past scene now returning 
with double vividness, “but I owe my 
safety to you. I shall never forget what 
you did for me.” 

Ina few words she explained’ her pres- 
ence in so untoward a place, noting, as 
she did so, that he had refrained from 
questioning her on the subject, although 
the sight of an American girl in the 
Cairo Fishmarket after nightfall must 
have seemed to him a hopeless puzzle. 

He heard her through in silence; 
then, laying his hand on her donkey’s 
bridle, he said: 

“We are less than half a mile from 


If it 


_ Shepheard’s, though the streets are un- 


safe by night for a woman—or for a 
man, for that matter. Come, if you are 
strong enough to ride so far, I will be 
your guide.” 

“ You say these streets are unsafe by 
night,” she commented, as they threaded 
their way through the network of ill- 
smelling alleys, “yet you were here 
alone.” 

“No one in Egypt would molest me,” 
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he responded, a sort of fond pride in his =~ 


voice. “ These people are my friends— 
my children.” 

“But IPve heard there is» only one 
European whom these crafty, suspicious 
Egyptians really trust,” pursued Madge, 
“and that is ‘Chinese’ Gordon, 
the——” 


She checked herself with an exclama- 


tion of wondering delight. Now she re- 
called the reason of the stranger’s famil- 
iar aspect; why she had entertained that 
haunting idea of having met and known 
him. 

The features that she had looked on 
in the torch-flare of the Fishmarket were 


. those of the man whose pictures just 


then adorned the shop-windows and illus- 
trated-magazine pages of a thousand 
cities. 

“Yes,” he said amusedly, reading her 
unspoken thought, “I am Gordon.” 


x x x ok K 


Meantime; in the upper room of a 
khan, just off the Fishmarket, sat three 
men. One was Abou Saoud; the second, 
a brown-faced man in the gorgeous blue- 
and-gold dress of a dragoman ; the third, 
a gigantic negro whose solitary garment 
was a soiled white burnoose, and whose 
hair was piled in mattress-like tufts high 
above his head. ; 

Abou Saoud’s face bespoke utter and 
cowardly despair. He was rocking his 
fat body to and fro, and moaning. 

“Ruined!” he wailed. “The whole 
Heayen-sent plan wrecked! It is hope- 
less now; and so you may tell your mas- 
ter, oh, Farragh.” 

The black man grunted, eying his 


shrinking ally with contempt. 


“The gray jackals of the hills must 
have eaten your heart in babyhood, Abou 
Saoud,” sneered he, “and left the heart 
of one of their whelps in its place. What 
is this Gordon Pasha that his coming, 
should swerve the Mohammed-blessed 
plans of my master? What is he that 
all you Egyptians cringe at his very 
name?” 

“ What is he? ” squealed Abou, in con- 
tempt at such ignorance. ‘“ He is the 
man whose life is. charmed, that he may 
not be slain; the fool to whom boundless 
wealth has a thousand times been offered, 
and who has refused it because, for- 


= ‘sooth, he deemed it against his honor 


to accept bribe or tribute! The saint 
who is poor because he gives his all to 
the poor! The wonder-man who, single- 
handed, wrenched the Sudan from its 
ancient masters and crushed our rich 
slave trade, and by his might swept the 
country clear of armies of fifty-fold his 
numbers. The one Feringhee whose 
word is as the word of Allah for truth, 
whose heart is a lion’s and a dove’s. He 
is the wizard who will again swoop down 
, on the Sudan and scatter like chaff the 
hordes of your master, El Mahdi, and 
bring El Mahdi himself whining for 
mercy at his feet. Do I not know him 
of old? ‘What is he,’ do you ask?” 

“Words!” grunted the Sudanese. 
“When this Gordon before conquered 
the Sudan his foes were mortal men. 
El Mahdi is the Son of Heaven, and 
his. followers cannot be vanquished. So 
spake the Prophet to El Mahdi in a 
vision, and the promise has been proven 
true in twenty battles. You ‘say this 
Gordon Pasha is a wizard—that he has 
learned of your plan in far-off Fering- 
histon [England] and has flown hither 
on the lightning to thwart it?, Bah! 
You call yourself one of the Faithful, 
and yet you place this wizardry above 
the power of the Prophet? Can he face 
the Chosen of Allah?” 

Abou Saoud was visibly moved by this 
theological aspect of the case. A little 
color returned to his sallow. face. 

“ Be it so!” he said at last. “ Though 
my heart is turned to water at thought 
of Gordon, Pasha. I deemed him ten 
thousand miles away!” 

“One of the cavasses from the em- 
bassy tells me the pasha arrived but this 
afternoon and starts for Khartum on the 
second day,” volunteered the dragoman, 
speaking for the first time. 

“Then I must be gone before dawn,” 
replied Farragh. “ My mission here is 
accomplished. If you send us the tidings 
and give us the aid you have pledged, 
Abou Saoud, you shall be back at the 
rich slave trade within the year. And 
all Feringhi [foreigners] who pass be- 
yond the First Cataract from now on 
shall be yours. For we rule, already, all 
the land beyond. Thus says our master, 

-El Mahdi.” 
“Then, if Gordon Pasha goes directly 
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to Khartum,” spoke up the dragoman, 
“you will reap your first harvest before 
long, oh, Abou. 
the Feringhi party I conduct start next 
week up the Nile. They plan to pass 
Assouan and go on to the Second Cat- 
aract. I will lead them into your net— 
if it be made worth my while.” 

“Of what condition are they?” care- 
lessly asked Abou. 

“Of rank, I should judge, and able . 
to pay ransom. Among them are the 
howadji, Clive, who is known to be rich; 
and the aged woman, his aunt, who also 
is rich, though meager in giving. Also 
the little maid whom Gordon Pasha but. 
now snatched from you, and w 

“Tt shall be made worth your while, 
oh, Halil!” interrupted Abou. “It shall 
be made worth your while!” 


CHAPTER IV- 
“A MESSAGE FROM THE DARKNESS. ` 


GREAT was the amazement and open 
the good-natured envy of the Cook party 
on the following day to learn. that three 
of their number had actually been hon- - 
ored by invitations: to the Khedive’s levee 
at the palace that evening. 

The levee was of a semi-informal na- 
ture, arranged on the spur of the mo- 
ment (or as nearly so as anything in the 
lazy East may be said to deserve such a 
term), in honor of General Charles 
George Gordon’s opportune arrival. 

That beloved adopted son of the land 
was spending but two days in “Cairo 
prior to his Sudan departure, and had 
expressed a wish to meet his former 
Egyptian comrades before leaving. Con- 
sequently, the levee was planned, “ last- 
moment” invitations deluging the élite 
of all nationalities who dwelt in the Nile 
city. 

Now, thus it was that three of these 
coveted invitations chanced to fall among 
the group of Americans at Shepheard’s: 

Mrs. Chittenden was the American 
consul-gerieral’s cousin. She had sent 
him her eard on arriving at Cairo. In- 
stead of calling—for he had vivid trans- 
atlantic memories of the old lady’s 
crotchety ways—he salved his conscience 
by procuring for her and Clive two invi- 
tations to the forthcoming levee. 


For some members of — 


That the third invitation should be 
addressed to Miss Madge Brant was the 
true sensation of the whole affair, so far 
as the others of the party were con- 
cerned. 

Madge had wisely refrained from men- 
tioning to any one her adventure of the 
previous evening, understanding the diffi- 
culty of so doing without involving the 
fact and cause of her having broken 
away from Clive. Yet it was to that 
same adventure she owed her summons 
to the Khedive’s levee. 

On the homeward journey from the 
Fishmarket to Shepheard’s she and Gor- 
don had fallen into pleasant talk. The 
general, noted always for his oft-ex- 
pressed liking for Americans, was par- 
ticularly charmed with this plucky 
American girl whom he had so oppor- 
tunely rescued, and who to him seemed 
to combine the independence of a woman 
of the world with the unsophisticated 
freshness of a child. 

Learning how short a time she had 
been in Egypt and how deeply interested 
she was in every phase of native life and 
customs, he had hit on the plan of giving 
-her an insight into Cairene aristocracy 


such ag” she could not otherwise have: 


gained. Hence the invitation. 

“My dear Miss Brant,” beamed old 
Mr. Gault across the table where the 
party were finishing their late breakfast 


in the great alcove dining-room of the 


hotel, “ I shall begin to think you are 
a princess in disguise. How on earth 
do you happen to be going to the palace? 
I thought you said you were a stranger 
in Cairo?’ 

“IT am,” she laughed; “or was till 
last night.” 

“You haven’t told us yet how you 
chanced to be invited,” snapped Mrs. 
Chittenden, from farther down the table. 
“Of course you aren’t going. You must 
realize there is a mistake somewhere, 
an ” 


“There is,” retorted Madge sweetly. 
“The mistake is in your thinking I’m 
not going. I am.” 

“Well,” grumbled the old lady, “I 
suppose, if you insist, Barry and I can 
take you in our carriage. That is, if 
you will pay your share. But of 
course——” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t dream of troubling 
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you, dear Mrs. Chittenden. General 
Gordon has very thoughtfully promised 
that his aide, Colonel Stewart, will take 
me. The colonel is to call this afternoon 
with a note of introduction from Gen- 
eral z 

The whole tableful had been regarding 
her with wide-open eyes and mouths 
since her very casual mention of Gor- 
don’s name, but before she had finished 


speaking their amazement- had found 


vent in a storm of questions. 


All of these Madge parried with ease, ` = 


and in such way as to give no offense, 
while at the same time leaving her hear- 
ers no wiser than before. 

Mrs. Chittenden and Barry Clive 
alone of all the party did not join in 
this chorus of query.. The former was 
glaring in speechless incredulity at the 
girl, and finding it impossible to recog- 
nize in her the deferential, ever-obedient 
companion of the earlier part of the trip. 

True, Madge was no longer in her 
service, having on the previous night 
(when Mrs. Chittenden had taken her 
to task for losing her way and reaching 
the hotel an hour late) resigned her 
position, and having gently refused, in 
the face of tears, threats, and recrimina- 
tions, to reconsider that resignation. Yet 
Mrs. Chittenden could not thus soon 
adapt herself to the knowledge that she 
was no longer the absolute tyrant of her 
former employee. The idea came as a 
shock. 

Clive, for far different reasons, held 
his peace. He had been doing a good 
deai of hard thinking during the past: 
twelve hours, and Madge’s recent ar- 
raignment of himself was the unwilling 
theme of his thoughts. 

While he in no way agreed with nor 
admitted the truth of anything she. had 
said to him on that belated ride, he in- 
voluntarily felt a new respect for her, 
somewhat as a snapping dog might feel 
for the man who has just kicked him. 

Barry Clive, for the first time during 
their six weeks’ acquaintance, found him- 
self looking at her as if she were a hu- 
man being and not merely a cog in his 
aunt’s domestic machinery. To his sur- 
prise, he found that she was worth look- 
ing at—in fact, that she was decidedly 
pretty—and that everything about her, 
from the daintily aristocratic poise of her 


-little head to the intonations of her soft 


voice, spoke of birth and breeding. 
He wondered, dully, that he-had not 
noticed this before. And even as. he 


‘wondered the memory of her searing 


opinion of himself returned with re- 
newed vividness, making him turn his 
face away from her with a scowl. 

The queries of the others were inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the party’s 
dragoman. 

“Well, Halil,” queried Mr. Gault, 
“how about the dahabiyeh? [a sort of 
house-boat propelled by steam or sail]. 
Has one been chartered? And when are 
we to start up the Nile?” 

“Tt has been chartered, howadji,” re- 
plied the native, in moderately good 
English, “and we can start as soon as 
you desire to. You must forgive my 
delay. These foolish rumors of uprisings 
among the back-country tribes have made 
many of the boat-owners timid, and they 
would not rent out their dahabiyehs. 
The company’s own boat, the only one 
now in commission, is too small to hold 
so many with comfort. So I have, on 
my own responsibility, hired another. If 
you will deign to inspect it, and if it 


meets the approval of all, we can pro-- 


vision and be ready to start within three 
days.” 

“You speak about uprisings among 
the tribes,” quavered an angular spinster 
from Missouri, Miss Halpin by name. 
“Maybe we would be wiser to wait till 
we're sure everything is safe?” 
“Pardon, Sitt! I spoke of ‘foolish 
rumors of uprisings.’ I have inquired 
closely. I have also consulted a very 
holy man—Farragh, a priest—who is but 
just returned from the upper Nile. AIl 
my investigations prove the country to be 
as safe as Chicago, the capital of 
America.” 

“Tn that case,” dryly observed Mr. 
Gault, “I shall certainly carry two re- 
volvers. Shall we go down and now 
take a look at this dahabiyeh?” 


* * x * * 


The vast, barn-like Presence Hall of 
the Khedival Palace was ablaze with 
lamps and full to suffocation with a 
throng that had gathered to bid farewell 
to Egypt’s idol, “ Chinese” Gordon, on 
the eve of his departure for the Sudan. 
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The only especial outward difference — 


in appearance between this assemblage 


-and any one of a hundred similar gather- 


ings at any of the European capi- 
tals consisted in the fact that among the 
men present scarcely one in five 
was bareheaded, and an equally large 
percentage wore clothes so grotesquely 
ill-fitting as to cause an unaccustomed 
outsider like Madge Brant to stare in 
wonder. 


In other words, four-fifths of the men 


present were Egyptian or Turkish offi- 
cials, crowned with the never-absent fez 
or tarboosh, and dressed in a manner 


almost to justify the French diplomat’s . 


famous remark, “The Turk wears the 
cast-off clothes of Europe.” 

The remaining fifth of the male guests 
wore, for the most part, the uniforms of 
the various nations to whose diplomatic 
corps they belonged, while here and there 
the somber evening clothes of a civilian 
stood. out like black smudges on the car- 
nival of color. 

The women—all of whom were Euro- 
pean or American—were in ball costume. 
Not a native woman was visible, but an 
occasional flutter of drapery from behind 
a high screen in the gallery betokened 
the unseen presence of the Khedive’s 
wives and their attendants. 

In a niche at one side of the vast hall 
sat Madge Brant. The excitement had 


brought warm color to her cheeks and a` 


light to her brown eyes. All evening a 
little group of attachés had been clustered 
about her. 

Mrs. Chittenden had glared at the girl 
in malignant envy from her own isolated 
position near by, while Barry “Clive, be- 
hind his aunt’s chair, had gazed on her 
in growing amaze and admiration. 

He could not realize that the jolly, 


` obedient little girl in brown holland was 


one and the Same with this radiant crea- 
ture to whom half the young diplomats 
of Cairo were struggling to speak. 
Twenty-four hours earlier he had at- 
tempted to teach her her place. To- 
night she had found a place of her own, 
wherein he had no part. 

So he stood, looking on morosely at 
the swirl of gaiety and beauty whence 
he was ostracized. He recalled his views 
of his own importance, his ideas of 
Madge’s insignificance, and wondered 
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how: their respective positions had for 


the time become so completely reversed. 
And as he wondered a sense of shame 
awoke within him at his own past be- 


_ havior toward the girl. 


Madge at last found herself momen- 
tarily alone with Colonel Stewart, a big, 
soldierly man of the dragoon type, who 
had stayed close by her side from the 
first. 

“Tell me,” she commanded, with 
-pretty imperiousness, ‘who are some of 
these people? I mean the famous ones, 
you know. I’ve been so busy talking all 
evening I’ve had no time to look around. 
That stout old gentleman in the pirate 
make- “up, over there, for instance. Is 
he—— 

“ Hush!” laughingly whispered Stew- 
art; “he is a very important being, and 
his uniform is quite correct. Not in the 
least like a pirate’s. That is Selamlik 
Pasha, the most powerful man in Egypt, 
next to the Khedive. See, he is speaking 
to His Highness the Khedive now. The 
heavily built fair man in the Guards’ 
uniform, next to him, is Sir Herbert 
Stewart. And there, just beyond 

“Oh, who is the giant over there?” 

She was nodding toward a youngish 

man who strolled across their line of 
vision. He was in the dress uniform of 
a captain in the British. Royal Engi- 
. neers, and stood head and shoulders 
above most of the natives about him, 
being at least six feet four inches in his 
stockings. 

He was lean, with the leanness of vast 
endurance; his harsh face was burned 
brick-red by many months of desert cam- 
paigning, and between the sweeping 

- sandy mustache and the shaggy sandy 
brows eyes as cold and as stern as a 


hawk’s blazed keenly forth on the world _ 


cat large. 

“That?” queried Stewart, following 
the direction of Madge’s gaze. “Oh, 
that’s Captain Horace Kitchener, one of 
‘her majesty’s officers out here on special 
duty. Odd chap, is Kitchener. Ideal 
soldier, but more like a machine than a 
man. The sort of fellow who is likely 
to make his mark some day. But there, 
just behind him, is one of the ‘lions’ of 


the levee.” 


“That pompous-looking officer with 
the wooden features? The one who just 


ignored the salute of those young sae 
alterns? Who is he?” 

“That is Sir Garnet Wolseley—or, 
rather, Viscount Wolseley, as he is now. 
You’ve heard of him, of course. He, 
like General Gordon, is merely making 
a flying visit to Cairo. He is the hero 
of Tel-el-Kebir, you know. There! 
those are all the real celebrities in sight 
just at this moment.” 

“Colonel Stewart,” asked the girl sud- 
denly, “did you ever hear of a man 
named Abou Saoud? ” 

The soldier’s face darkened. 

“Where did you ever hear .of old 
Abou?” he inquired, surprised. 

“J—I’ve heard the name, I think,” 
evaded Madge. “ Who or what is he?” 

“Hes a number of things. But they 
can all be summed up in the one word 
‘ Blackguard? He was one of the most 
notorious slave-traders in the old days 
in the Sudan. Then General Gordon 
stamped out the slave-trade there, and 
on Abou’s solemn pledge of reform gave 
the man honorable employment on- his 
staff. Soon he found Abou was betray- 
ing him, smuggling slaves through the 
lines, taking bribes, and extorting tribute 
in his employer’s name, and even con- 
spiring against the general’s life. A less 
noble man would have had the cur shot. 
But Gordon Pasha contented himself 
with dismissing him on condition that he 
leave Egypt forever. Wherever he is 
now, he is doubtless hatching some new 
deviltry. Pardon me an instant. The 
general is signaling me.” 

- As he moved away, and before any of. 
a half-dozen waiting swains could take 
his place, Barry Clive strode across. 

“Miss Brant,” he said curtly, as the 
girl. looked up in surprised displeasure, 
“T wish to ask your forgiveness for my 
rudeness of last night. I was a cad. I 
should like you to give me'an oppor- 
tunity to prove how sorry I am.” 

His tone was ungracious, and robbed 
his words of much of their contrition. 
Yet Madge could see that in a measure 
he was in earnest. 

“Please say no more about it,” she 
said quietly. 

“T never apologized to any one be- 
fore,’ he went on, with the same sulky 
expression of face and voice, “and T 
hoped you’d meet me half-way.” 
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“You forget,’ she said, “King Co- 
phetua came a// the way down from his 
throne, so the story goes, to meet the 
beggar maid.” 


“Oh, come!” he growled, “ what's the * 


use of rubbing it in? I said I was sorry, 
didn’t I?” i 
“You said all that was necessary,” 
she answered, “and so far as I am con- 
cerned the whole affair is forgotten. 


But may I offer you one little sugges-, 


tion? If a thing is worth apologizing 
for, it is worth apologizing for grace- 
fully. Not that it matters in this case, 
of course.” 

He was about to reply, but Colonel 
Stewart returned. With him was Gor- 
don Pasha. Barry stood irresolute a 

- moment, then backed away to give place 
to them. 

He had sought iñ vain all evening 
for an introduction to the hero of the 
hour. And now Gordon had come of 
his own accord to seek out this girl whom 

_ Clive had looked on as a nonentity. , 

“ Have you enjoyed it, Miss Brant?” 
asked Gordon, leaning against the open 
casement of the window and looking 
down at her. 

“ More than I can tell you,” she an- 
swered eagerly. “It is all so new—so 
beautiful. A scene from fairy-land. I 
shall never forget it.” 

“Stewart tells me you are going up 
the Nile in a few days, as far as the Sec- 
ond Cataract. Why not come still far- 
ther south and bring your party to visit 
me at Khartum? You will-be made 
‘very welcome, there, I can assure you.” 

He spoke in idle kindliness. At a 
later, supreme, hour both were destined 
to recall his careless words as vividly -as 
though they had been written in letters 
of blood. 

Madge was about to make some light 
reply, when, with a faint whirring 
sound, some object, apparently hurled 
from the moonlit garden below, whizzed 
through the window, struck Gordon on 
the shoulder,-and bounded off into the 
girl’s lap. 

Gordon did not move a ‘necks of face 
or body; but at Madge’s involuntary 
exclamation Colonel Stewart sprang for- 
ward and snatched up the missile. 

It was a small stone around which was 
wrapped a sheet of paper. And on the 


” 


crumpled page ran -this sentence in — 


Arabic: 


To His ExœæLLENCY, Gorpon Pasma (on 
whom be peace!) 
Death waits for you in the south. 


Stewart ran to the window. The gar- 
den beneath was empty. 


CHAPTER? V: 
THE RETORT DISCOURTEOUS. 


Gorpon Pasma had begun his south- 
ward journey to Khartum, starting up 
the Nile toward Berber, whence he was 
to strike inland. 

Cairo, recovering from the little rip- 
ple of excitement occasioned by the 
idolized pasha’s sudden arrival and early 
departure, had settled back once more 
into its habitual plethoric calm—a calm 
that overlies more intrigue, crime, and 
evil than any mere outsider dreams of.’ 

Such members of the Cook party as 
were to make the Nile trip to the Sec- 
ond Cataract were busy with prepara- 
tions. To every rumor of discontent 
among the up-country tribes there came 
from all sides a dozen emphatic denials 
of the possibility of anything of the 
sort. 

For it is hard for the Englishman in 
the Orient to credit the idea of his sub- 
dued vassals venturing to rise up against 
him. And this despite the red memory 
of such exceptions as the Sepoy Mu- 
tiny, the insurrection of Araby Bey, 
the Zulu and Boer wars, and the Mahdist 
tebellion. 

Soon or late all these uprisings have 
been crushed and terribly avenged, but 
at the price of thousands of innocent 
lives. 

At last all was ready for the Nile 
journey. The dahabiyeh was equipped 
from the tips of its lateen sails to the 
clumsy wooden hull. 

Halil had engaged a particularly vil- 
lainous-looking and incompetent crew, 
for the regular sailors attached to the 
Cook service were not permitted to make 
the journey. The tourists—a~ round 
dozen, all told—were assigned to their 
respective stuffy cabins opening out on 
the deck. 

So it was that in the gray of the morn- ~ 
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ing, when a malodorous and unwhole- 
some mist hung low on the river, the 
order was given to get under way. At 


loomed up through the mist, making vio- 
lent signals to those on board. 

A man panting and perspiring ran up 
the gangplank and on to the deck. He 
was short, perilously fat, and of a sal- 
low, pasty face, whose little round eyes 
had a furtive look. 

He carried a big valise, and a negro 
commissionaire toiled up the plank be- 
hind him bearing a second. 

Barry Clive hurried forward with 
both hands outstretched to welcome the 
newcomer and to relieve him of his lug- 
gage. - Mrs. Chittenden, with a manner 
_ that dimly approached affability, bustled 

` forward with equally ardent greeting. 

“Why, Jonas!’’ she exclaimed. 
“When you didn’t-come last night 
we supposed you had changed your 
mind. We were going on without you. 
You wrote us to, you know, in case you 
didn’t reach here by the twenty-first. 
You must have traveled all night.” 

<I did,” answered the late arrival, 
his breath coming in great gulps as his 
laboring lungs sought to right them- 
selves after their unwonted exertion. 
“Got here from Alexandria half an 
hour ago. Found you’d just left Shep- 

_heard’s, and raced on after you. Where’s 
that nigger of a dragoman? Here, 
- you!” to the resplendent blue-and-gold 

Halil. “Take my things to my cabin.” 

Madge Brant and old Mr. Gault were 
standing by the rail about ten yards 
distant, whence they had been watching 
the gradual awakening of the river-front 

- trafic. 

As the newcomer bused aboard Mr. 
Gault turned to the girl. She was pale, 
and her eyes shone. 

“You recognized him?” queried he. 
“ That’s Jonas Fitch.” 

“I saw him,” she replied, without 

- emotion. 

“ When he didn’t arrive by last night’s 
train I hoped he had given up the trip,” 

went on Mr. Gault. “I am very sorry, 
for your sake, that the man to whom you 
say your father owed his misfortunes 
should have come to break up the har- 
mony of our party. But it needn’t 
really matter, you know. He and Clive 


the last moment a rotund, puffing figure. 


selves. He will hardly have the effront- 
ery, of course, to address you.” 
Jonas Fitch was rolling along the deck 


in the wake of Halil, Clive following ~ 


attentively at his heels. He came face 
to face with Madge, blinked unbeliev- 
ingly, then held out a pudgy hand. 

“ Why, it’s little Margery Brant!” he 
gurgled. “You’ve forgotten me, I see; 
‘but your father knew me y 

‘“ My father,” said Madge, in a low 
voice, looking him in the eyes and ig- 
noring the fat hand, “knew you to his 
cost, Mr. Fitch. Z do not purpose to 
know you at all. Please let that be 
very clearly understood from the start.” 

She turned away. As soon as Fitch 
could recover from the stupendous dis- 
covery that he had actually met some 
one who did not cringe before him and 
the wealth he commanded he took an 
involuntary step to bar her way. His 
yellow face was mottled with purple. 

““D’ye know who you’re speaking to? ” 
he roared. “ How dare you say: n 

He got no further. Old Mr. Gault 
had stepped forward; but Barry Clive 
was before him. 

The young man had heard the whole 
brief colloquy. 
eyes that could not meet Madge’s, he 
laid a none too gentle hand on his uncle’s 
shoulder, and wheeling that amazed per- 
sonage to the right, propelled him toward 
his own cabin. 


and Mrs. Chittenden can herd by them- 


With flushed face and - 


Jonas at first showed signs of balking, © 


but the pressure on his plump shoulder, 
was too strong. 

“Here!” he squealed. 
go hurrying me along like that, Barry! 
I've got something to say to this young 
person, and I mean to say it. I——” 

“You've said quite enough,” 
rupted Clive, for the first time in his life 
venturing to cross his uncles will. 
“Come to'your cabin. You must be tired 
after your run.” 

Too aghast at this unwonted behavior 
on the part of his erstwhile dutiful 
nephew and heir, Fitch suffered himself 
to be assisted along without further 
comment. 

As the uncle and nephew vanished 
around a corner Mr. 
Madge in genuine surprise. 


“Wett = hes ejaculated...“ That 


“Don’t you - 


inter- | 


Gault looked at 


-young Clive actually has a latent spark 
of manhood in him, after all. And you, 
of all people, Miss Brant, have brought 
it to light.” 

Then, perceiving that the girl was still 
agitated; the old fellow tactfully began 
pointing out various sights along the 
shore, avoiding looking at her or making 
any remark that required an answer. 

‘The dahabiyeh, under power of her 
little auxiliary engine, was heaving 
clumsily up the river, the turgid yellow 
waters parting sluggishly before her 
blunt bow. The mists were rising. 
From riverside fields came the creak of 
water-wheels, revolved by sleek, slope- 
horned Cape buffalo. 

In the blue mud of the river’s edge 
gray crows with black wings walked 
daintily, looking for garbage and insects. 
Lean scavenger-dogs prowled along the 
bank. A string of mangy camels wound 
in and out among the scrubby trees. 

Farther away, to the left, where river 
herbage gave way to encroaching sand, 
the three pyramids—the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops in the center—rose ghostlike 
out of the lifting mist-shrouds. And in 
the yellow sand at their base, the Eternal 
Enigma forever lurking in her blank 
stone eyes, crouched the Sphinx. Still 


more djstant, mere blurs in the haze, 


showed the lesser pyramids of Memphis. 

“It’s the Nile! The Nile of -Cleo- 
patra—of Ptolemy—of Rameses!” the 
old gentleman rambled on, “and every 
throb of the engine takes us farther away 
from Civilization and the Nineteenth 
Century, and ‘farther into the Past! If 
only 7 

Barry Clive swung around the corner 
of the deck-house. His face was still 
flushed. He had the aif of a man coming 
from an unpleasant interview and antici- 
pating one no pleasanter. x 

“Miss Brant,” he began abruptly, 
not perceiving Mr. Gault, who was hid- 
den from view by a flap of the bulging 
awning—‘‘ Miss Brant, it seems to be my 


fate to apologize to you every time we - 


meet. I know how you feel toward me 
and toward Mr. Fitch, but I beg that 
you will forgive and overlook his rude- 
ness to you this morning. He was ex- 
cited and overtired, and was scarcely 
himself. I sincerely hope you were not 
offended at his bruskness. I'll do all in 
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my power to avert a recurrence of such a 
scene and to prevent your trip being 
spoiled in any way by him. Please be- 
lieve that. Won’t you?” 

The abruptness had faded from his 
tone. It bore, moreover, no trace of 
its usual intolerant superiority. 

Madge vaguely noted that his voice, 
thus stripped of its ordinary defects, was 
decidedly musical. Also that the look 
of honest concern in his eyes altered for 
the better their expression, and that of 
his entire face. 


“Tt is all right,” she answered, more 


gently than she was wont to speak to him, 
“and I thank you for the way you in- 
terfered in my behalf a few minutes ago, 
It was very st 

“Tt was fine of you, young man!” 
seconded Mr. Gault, quite ignorant of 
the fact that Clive had not seen he was 
present, “ you really behaved most = 

Madge saw the old-time look of con- 
tempt rush back to Barry’s face, and 
saw his éyes harden from their momen- 
tary gentleness. 

“ Mr.- Gault,” said he stiffly, “ when 
I wish your opinion I will ask for it.” 

Turning on his heel, he retraced his 
way to Fitch’s cabin, leaving the poor 
old gentleman staring blankly after him. 


x x x x * 


It was late the following evening. 
The sails had been run down, the -en- 
gine stopped. The dahabiyeh lay moored 
to the bank. Above was a full moon. 

The tourists, with the exception of 
Clive, Mrs. Chittenden, and Fitch; had 
been sitting on deck, beguiling the hours 
with banjo and song. They were a light- 
hearted group, and snatches of music and 
laughter were wafted to the stern, where 


‘Clive sat alone, smoking an unsolacing 


cigar. 

His aunt and uncle had long since 
retired to their cabins. The merrymakers 
ignored him, having had unpleasant ex- 
periences in former kindly efforts to make 
him one of themselves. 

Looking out on the vast solitude of 
the Egyptian night, the young man sud- 
denly felt pitiably alone. The ideals, 


the patrician standards, he had set for 


himself somehow seemed less exalted out 
here in the wilderness than they had ap- 
peared at Cambridge or in New York. 


~ He fell to wondering. The music, the 
_ laughter, the wholesome good-fellowship 
- of these people whom he had despised 
as middle-class Philistines—might there 
not be something in all this that he, 
in his higher, more exclusive, notions, 
had somehow missed? With conjecture 
came discontent. 

He was aroused by some one walking 
toward him. Madge Brant, seeing the 
solitary figure seated in the stern, had, 
like himself, been struck by the contrast 
between it and the jolly group forward. 
Moved by a half-comprehended impulse, 
she had moved astern to speak with him. 

“You look lonely,” she began, com- 
monplacely enough. 

“I am lonely,” he answered, rising; 
“ deucedly lonely, and a bit blue, besides. 
Miss Brant,” he continued, the odd query 
coming to his lips unbidden, “ what is 
the matter with me?” 

She looked at him in bewilderment. 

“What is the matter with me?” he 
resumed. “I was always well satisfied 
with myself until lately. Yet since 
we've been in Egypt I’ve been ashamed 
of myself more than once. I never 
was before. I sit here to-night as lone- 
ly and shunned as if I were a pariah, 
and actually longing to join in the jol- 
lifications of that crowd up there that 
I wouldn’t speak to at home. I’m as 
good as they. I used to think I was far 
better. Why am I ostracized?” 

He had spoken incoherently, in puerile 
fashion, utterly unlike his ordinary self. 
Yet it never for the moment occurred to 
him that there was anything unnatural 
or unconventional in his appeal. 

This childlike, big-eyed girl just now 
seemed different from all other people 
he had known. He could speak to her 
as he could not to others. He vaguely 


» 


felt she would understand. And she 
did. 
“You are not ostracized,” she said, 


unconsciously speaking in the tone she 
might have employed toward one of her 
refractory but penitent pupils. 
you who have ostracized us.” 

“J—I don’t quite see 
but she went on: 

“ You were brought up to believe your- 
_ self a man above the common herd. You 
took no pains to hide that belief from 
any of us. People don’t like to be looked 


” he began, 


ae Tt &. 
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down on and snubbed. They seldom — 
give a stranger a second chance to do it. 


That is why no one risked aiother rebuff . : 


by courting your friendship.” E 

“You said once that I was a cad. i 
was angry at the time. But—to-night— 
I’ve been wondering if I am. Do you 
really think so?” 

“No,” she replied reflectively, “I 
don’t think I do. But, if. you'll pardon 
my saying so, you will always be mistaken 
for one until you revise your mental list 
of the world’s great men and give your- 
self a lower place in it. You speak of 
being lonely; of not being sure you were 
right in your treatment of me and my 
friends. Prove that we were wrong in 
our estimate of you.” 

“But how?” 

“There are some of the singers still 
left up yonder. Come over and join us. 
Be one of us!” 

Clive frowned; drew back; hesitated, 
and, by a mighty effort that none save 
Madge could have understood, obeyed. 
It was the hardest struggle he had ever 
undergone. But he won it. 

Five minutes later, to every one’s sur- 
prise—most of all, to his own—Barry 
Clive was on the deck-house, shame- 
facedly growling a horribly inharmo- 
nious bass to that classic ditty, “ My Bon- 
nie Lies Over the Ocean.” 

As the party broke up, an hour later, 
Clive and Madge walked down the deck 
together toward their respective cabins. 
At the gangway they met-old Mr. Gault, 
who had been boris | a solitary ramble 
along the bank. 

Madge walked forward to the head of 
the gangplank to greet him. She was 
still several feet away, when, with a 
gesture incredibly rapid for so old a man, 
he leaned forward and, with all his 
strength, thrust her to one side. 

The next second he had brought down 
his stout walking-stick with a resounding 
thwack on the boards of the gangway. 

Something black and sinuous writhed 
and doubled over. Another blow laid it 
motionless. Mr. Gault’s quick eye had 
descried in the moonlight one of the 
deadly water-asps so common to the Nile, 
which had wriggled up the gangplank 
from the bank on a tour of investigation, 
and had lain coiled directly in the girl’s 
path. 


A glance made the situation clear to 
Clive. and Madge. The latter . shud- 
dered at the danger she had so narrowly 
avoided, and for the instant could not 
speak, but Clive, in open admiration of 
Mr. Gault’s presence of mind, pressed 
forward. 

“ Splendidly done!” he cried. 
were 4 

* Mr. Clive!” snapped the old gen- 
tleman, drawing himself up in ironic 
haughtiness, “when I wish your opinion 
I will ask for it!” 


“You 


CHAPTER VI. 
HEMMED IN. 


One day passes much like another on 
a Nile dahabiyeh. From Cairo as far 
south as Assouan, at the First Cataract, 
the scenery of to-day is the scenery of 
yesterday and the scenery of to-morrow. 

There are the same shelving or slop- 
ing banks; the same vistas of irregular 
yellow sand; the same oases with their 
feather-duster palms; the same mud vil- 
lages; the gray crows, the gray. donkeys, 
the yellow scavenger-dogs and mouse- 
colored, mangy camels; the same tawny, 
muddy water. 


Incidentally there are the same long ` 


or short donkey-back journeys into the 
surrounding country at various points; to 
the age-hallowed ruins of Beni-Hassan, 
Abydos, Thebes, Karnak, etc., for a de- 
tailed and exhaustive description of each 
~and all of which the reader is respect- 
fully referred to any of a hundred 
weighty tomes of travel. 

Despite the uneventfulness of the jour- 
ney, Madge Brant saw nothing monoto- 
nous in the daily panorama. To her the 
gorgeous sunrises and sunsets, the ever- 
varying hues and forms of the desert, 
even the squalid villages and their bovine 
inhabitants, afforded, daily, new revela- 
tions. 


Steeped in the magic of the mystic” 


past, she saw everything through wide 
eyes of wonder. 

=- Such of her fellow travelers as did not 
fully share her enthusiasm were at least 
the happier for it, and dutifully admired 
everything, as good personally conducted 
tourists should. They made the rounds 
of the tombs and other ruins on their 
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donkey-back excursions, loafed about the = : 
awninged deck, and devised new pastimes 


to while away the tedium of the slow 


river miles. : 

After that moonlit night when Madge S 
had succeeded in drawing Clive into the - å 
pleasant circle of merrymakers, she saw 
comparatively little of the young man, 
for Jonas Fitch and Mrs. Chittenden, 
feeling the time hang more and more 
heavily on their hands, levied with daily 
increasing extortion on his every waking 
moment. Thus it was that though his 
demeanor toward the party at large had 
undergone a slight but quite visible 
change for the better, he had scant op- 
portunity to avail himself of their 
society. 

Jonas Fitch, profiting, perhaps, by 
Madge’s own warning, and perhaps by 
his nephew’s influence, had not intruded 
himself upon Miss Brant since that first 
morning. Mrs. Chittenden, too, who 
had never been able to forgive Madge 
for not begging to reenter her service, 
turned a glassy eye of disapproval on 
the girl. 

So the two cliques remained aloof one 
from the other, to the probable profit 
of both. ; 

The First Cataract was passed. At = 
Assouan, Halil, the dragoman, had re- E 
ceived stringent orders from the local 
authorities to venture no farther south. 

By dint of a goodly bribe (in the land 
where money will achieve any object save 
loyalty) he had been permitted to pass 
on, but was warned that he did so at 
his own risk, as the upper country was 
now alive with marauding tribesmen and 
with bands of Egyptian outlaws. 

Needless to say, the trusty dragoman 
neglected to communicate these tidings 
to his passengers. Nor ħad he remem- 
bered to mention to them, at starting, 
that he was no longer a Cook man, but 
had fitted out the present expedition at 
his own cost—and that of Abou Saoud. 

So the thirteen Americans, all unware 
of the fate planned for them, pushed 
on up the river, daily encroaching on 
what, back in Cairo, was already re- 
ferred to as “ the danger zone.” 


L N 
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The dahabiyeh lay moored off the vil- 
lage of Amelook, on the, Nile’s west 
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bank. T he had been no apparent red- 
son for putting in at so unprepossessing 
a spot, and it was still -early afternoon. 

But Halil reported the engine in need 
of repairs, and had announced that the 
dahabiyeh would not go on until the 
following morning. 

The tourists, for the most part, had 
gone ashore, and were wandering with 
frank curiosity about the little Nile-side 
town, paying the natives exorbitant 
prices for bogus antiquities and tawdry 
bits of Egyptian needlework. 

Halil had been the first to land, and 
he had bent his steps directly to the 
plastered abode of the Sheik-el-beled 
(head man of the village). 

“Well,” he said impatiently, in re- 
sponse to that civic dignitary’s salaams, 
“what orders from my lord, Abou 
Saoud? I thought to find him here. Is 
he not ready?” 

“No, effendi,”’ returned the head man, 
“he is not. He passed through here 
four days ago, and bade me tell you that 
there are still squadrons of Gippies 
[native colloquialism for Egyptian 
troops] returning through the country 
toward Assouan and he dare not yet make 
the capture, lest he fall in with some of 
these. Within a week, he says, the last 
of them will be gone and all will be 
safe. He bids you go on to the Great 
[Second] Cataract, and to stop here on 
the return. All will then be ready.” 

Halil, with a grunt of disappointment 
at the thought that he must be servile for 
another ten days or more to the Unbe- 
lievers he despised, eased his ruffled feel- 
ings by imparting a resounding kick 
upon the cringing head man, and then 
strode out into the blazing glare of the 
filthy little street. 

But what he saw there changed his 

majestic walk into a run. Jonas Fitch, 
= Mrs, Chittenden, and Barry Clive had 
gone ashore with the rest, but had 
strayed off by themselves to a quarter of 
the local bazaar. There a bit’ of excep- 
tionally gaudy lace had awakened Mrs, 
Chittenden’s admiration. 

She had priced it, and had been horri- 
fied to hear the shopman appraise it, in 
broken French, at something approxi- 
mating its real value. With every sense 
of bargaining at once on the alert, the 
old lady had striven to beat down the 
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price. 


temper. 

Had she possessed enough knowied e 
of the East to walk quietly away, the 
shopman would doubtless have rushed 
after her and begged her to take the lace 
at her own price. Instead, she slammed 


‘down on his table a medjidie (about 


eighty-four cents), snatched up the lace, 
and started off with it. 

This wasta method of shopping hith- 
erto unheard of in that land where every 
innovation is regarded in the light of a 
personal insult. The shopman, slipping 
the medjidie into the fold of his scarf, 
screamed aloud that he had been robbed 
by the Unbelievers. 

In an instant the space in front of his 
booth was alive with screaming, gestic- 
ulating villagers. 


Failing in E the Gr i 
fast enough to suit her, she had lost her 


Here again the party’s ignorance of : 


the East led them into an error. 

They did not know that the unarmed 
Oriental is harmless as long as he 
screams and makes gestures. As it was, 
they judged him by Occidental: mobs, 
and foresaw themselves torn to pieces. 


So they did the one foolish thing that 


was left to do—they. tried to escape. 

Barry, as a vanguard, sought to force 
a passage where the crowd was thinnest, 
and the scared Mr. Fitch attempted to 
guide Mrs. Chittenden through the open- 
ing thus formed. The crowd hooted 
with joy at this new afternoon recrea- 
tion, and a lump of mud flew past 
Barry’s vear, plastering itself mushily 
across Fitch’s sallow face. 2 

Jonas howled in an access of fright. 
Mrs. Chittenden promptly fainted. It 
was at this juncture that Halil Sadik 
Ali fell upon the natives with the flat of 
his drawn saber, scattering them to the 
four winds. 

The rescued trio were escorted in 
safety to the dahabiyeh, whither the 
others had .some time preceded them. 
The story of their adventure lost noth- 


ing in oft-repeated telling, the one im- 


portant result of the recital being that 
each and every man of the party sol- 
emnly resolved never again to set foot 
ashore on Egyptian soil without carry- 
ing along at least one revolver. 

Halil was profuse in apologies for the 
mishap, and on his venturing to present 
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_ Mrs. Chittenden with the luckless bit of 
lace (which he had picked up during the 
mélée) he was graciously forgiven by 

; Fitch and herself, but only on condition 

3 that he would start on at once, leaving 

e that perilous village far behind before 

nightfall. This he readily assented to. 

` On the second morning, anchor was 

cast off Ibrim, on the border of the Bis- 

hareen Desert. Scattering groups of 

r -temples lie to the east, about two hours’ 
= journey by donkey-ride. : 

3 None of the party save Miss Halpin 
had ever heard of these ruins or cared 
particularly to visit them. But that 
sentimental spinster averred that a “ gen- 

~tleman friend” of hers had been at the 

R Ibrim ruins three years before and had 

: scratched his name with a penknife di- 

rectly beneath the great bas-relief of the 

cat-god Bubastis, and when he heard 

that she was coming to Egypt had made 

z her promise to visit the sacred spot and 
; see if the name was still there. 

~ “Tt’ll be so like home to see it,” she 

z pleaded; “and besides, it'll be better 

=~ fun than sitting on deck and watching 

the sand go past.” 


For this reason it is to be feared more 


than for the former, the party fell in 
with her wishes, and the expedition was 
arranged. 
ee Mrs. Chittenden did not care to go; 
= — neither did Barry; but Mr. Fitch loudly 
declared that no American was going to 
see more of Egypt than he or get more 
value for his money. So, his reluctant 
satellites accompanied him. 

Mounted on ‘their decrepit little don- 

keys, and headed by Halil in his full 

- panoply of purple and gold, the Ameri- 
cans set forth, two donkey-boys follow- 
ing with big hampers of lunch. 

Over the desert they wound their 
dusty way, Madge Brant and old Mr. 
Gault in the van, close at Halil’s heels. 

“Its queer,” said Madge, as she 

glanced about at the knolls, ridges, and 

gullies of rock and sand amid which 

they rode—“ it’s queer what false ideas 

one gets of the nature of a desert. At 

home I always fancied it a flat area of 

sand, but it is as rough as an Adirondack 

forest. I wonder if we will meet with 

any such adventures to-day as befell 
poor Mrs. Chittenden at Amelook?” 

“T hardly think so,” replied the old 
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gentleman. “There are too many of 
us. Besides, we men are all armed now. 
Seer’ 

He pulled a neat -little revolver from 
his hip-pocket. ` 

“T never fired one of these things,” 
he went on, “and I don’t exactly under- 
stand their mechanism, but a friend gave 
it to me when I left home, and it really 
affords me quite a feeling of security.” 

They came at last to the temples—a 
rambling group, half buried in shifting 
sand, and stretching brokenly for nearly 
a mile in area. After a perfunctory ex- 
amination of the first few the party gath- 
ered in the shade of a huge cornice for 
lunch. 

The meal over, they wandered idly 
about among the ruins until the hour 
should arrive for the return ride. 
Madge and Mr. Gault, in the course of 
their ramblings, came out upon a long 
avenue lined with broken pillars, fallen 
capitals, and partly buried monoliths. 

A hundred yards. ahead, and moving 
in the same direction, they descried 
Barry Clive, walking between his aunt 
and uncle, 

“Mr. Fitch is evidently still resolved 
to see his money’s worth,” laughed Mr. 
Gault. “See how he drags along those 
two perspiring, bored protégés of his! 
Money must be very precious to them 
both to make them put up with such a 
man.” 

He and Madge loitered along on the 
shady side of the prehistoric highway, 
now and then pausing to admire some 
half-effaced carving or to avoid stum- 
bling over a fallen pillar. 

“ I, for one, am saturated with ruins,” 
Mr. Gault was saying. “ After you've 
seen the first few you've seen all. I 
shall not be sorry to start back next 
week to civilization, a decent bed, and 
a bathtub.. I am getting too old for— 
Here comes Halil! He must be round- 
ing up the party. Hello, Halil!” as 
the dragoman came alongside. “ Time 
to return to the dahabiyeh, eh? I'd no 
idea Miss Brant and I had walked so 
far. Why, we must have come almost a 
mile since we left the others.” 

The dragoman had passed on and was 
hailing Clive and his two companions. 
The three, at sound of his voice, turned 
and retraced their steps. 


ee 


“Tet’s walk ahead of them,” sug- 
gested Mr. Gault. “You won’t care to 
trudge a whole mile in Mr. Fitch’s com- 
pany. Shall we start on?” 

The others were but a few yards be- 
hind them as they turned—turned to 


~- confront some fifteen mounted men who 


had, unheard, ranged themselves across 
the ancient highway, between the six 
wanderers and the road that led to the 
rest of their party. 

The equestrians made no hostile sign. 
They simply sat their horses in stolid 
silence and gazed without expression on 
the five Americans and the dragoman. 
Wild-looking fellows they were, in their 
flaring red burnooses, sheepskin under- 
vests, and close turbans. 

From the belt of each peeped knife 
and horse-pistol. Long flint-lock guns 
with queer curved and inlaid stocks rest- 
ed across their saddle-bows. They rode 
hairy, lean ponies whose rough coats 
were strangers to the currycomb. 

The travelers turned involuntarily to 
Halil for an explanation of this sudden 
advent. It was their wont to look to 
him in all cases where the Western mind 


(To be continued.) 
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BY GARRET SMITH. 


A terrifying winter adventure with a rise in the thermometer as a starter. 


NE trip teo many on the rotten 
ice,” said Gibson. “I'm afraid 


2” 


He broke off with a sharp exclamation 
and again threw the ice-boat into the 
wind and slowed down on the ragged 
edge of a strip of water that seemed to 
burst in front of them out of the thick 
fog. 

The heart of the younger of the two 
men stopped beating as the craft came 
about, the windward runner poising for 
an instant over the very edge of the 
fissure. 

To keep moving meant sooner or later 
to plunge into open water. To. stop 
meant to break through the inch-thick 
heaving ice. In either case was death. 
The weather-beaten Gibson sat at the 


could not at once grasp some Eastern oe 


„off the Freepoint Light for twenty-five — 


situation. 5 

There was no fear in the Americans’ 
gaze; only curiosity as to the nature of 
this picturesque cavalcade. But one 
glance at the dragoman’s face set their Sa 
nerves to thrilling with vague uneasiness.  — 

Halil Sadik Ali was the picture of = 
dumb horror. His brown face was ash- 
color. The whites of his’ rolling eyes 
shone yellow. He shook from head to 
foot as with an ague. 

“Well?” asked Fitch, breaking the 
momentary silence. “Youre a pretty 
picture, ain’t you, you pusillanimous nig- 
ger! Can’t you speak? What are these 
folks on horseback? ” 

Mr. Jonas Fitch’s hardly acquired ed- 
ucation had an unfortunate way of de-. 
serting him in moments of stress. But 
now even the fastidious Barry Clive did 
not notice his breaks in English. 

For both Clive and Madge had seen, 
over the trembling dragoman’s shoulder, 
a second line of dusky horsemen emerge 
into the farther end of the high- 
way. The little party were completely” 
hemmed in. 
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tiller with the main-sheet bound about 
his right wrist, peering into the blank — 
fog. A dozen times quick connection — 
between the trained eyes and the steady — 
hand at the helm had postponed the fatal - 
plunge. 

He had faced death in the Atlantika 


years. To toy once more with the — 
scythe-bearer was a part of the days = 
work. To feel that this time the scythe — — 
would conquer was a mere detail. 

It was Barrett’s first year at the life- 
saving station. He had never met death 
face to face before. It unnerved him. 

He sat clutching the edge of the cock- 
pit, and stared ahead with straining eyes. 
At each dash toward open water he 
had difficulty in keeping himself from 
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jumping and taking his chances on the 
ice. 

He remembered the fate of poor John- 
son, who had been thrown from the ice- 
boat early that winter while coming from 
the mainland alone. They had found 
him next morning stretched on the ice, 
where he had tried to crawl ashore, 
frozen to death. That thought kept Bar- 
rett clinging to the cockpit. 

They were skating at the thin edge 
of eternity on the narrow bay that sep- 
arated Freepoint Light, on its barren 
‘strip of sand, from the mainland. The 

_ five miles between the village of Free- 
point and the station had made a pleas- 
ant sail that morning. 

Sheltered from the ocean-swells and 
fed with fresh water by the Freepoint 
River, the bay had been frozen over just 
enough in cold weather to bear the 
weight of a swiftly moving ice-boat. 
‘The recent warm spell had weakened the 
ice and it had begun to break up. 

The day had been clear, with a light 
sea breeze, when Gibson and Barrett left 
Ee the station for the weekly trip to the 
village for provisions. A strip without 
a fissure connected the bar with the 
: shore, heaving slightly with the swells 
ea from the mouth of the bay, but ap- 
parently safe for another day. The al- 
lurements of gossip at the village store 
and a comfortable dinner at the hotel 
kept them from noticing the weather till 
the middle of the afternoon. 

When they loaded the ice-boat for the 
- return trip they found a storm brewing. 
‘The siuggish wind had veered, and was 
blowing directly out to sea. Heavy fog- 
banks hung all about the horizon. 
= The men made a hasty start, hoping 
o reach the light before the fog shut 
down. 
-Half a mile from the shore the de- 
struction of the ice became apparent. 
The open water at the mouth of the bay 
lay a few hundred yards to starboard. 

From it extended wide fissures. 

The unbroken strip of the morning 
still seemed connected, but it had nar- 
rowed greatly, and was beginning’ to 

break out in open spots. 


sidered the situation for a moment, The 
retarded motion was heralded at once by 
-ominous cracks under the runners. 
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-craft into the wind the ice-field swung 


Gibson luffed the ice-boat and con- - 


“ Better turn back while we have the 


a 
chance,” muttered the helmsman. 3 
Barrett, through chattering teeth, zA 
agreed. : 
The rapid drop in temperature was - 


already benumbing them. = 
Gibson brought the boat around, and : 
had just hauled it into the wind, when 
to seaward there broke on their ears a 
low, muffled roar. Instantly it increased 
to a sound like thunder and ended in a 
a sharp cannon-report. The ice had 
split not three yards in front of them. 
Gibson’s first impulse was to jump the 
boat over the crack. As he crowded the 


free and they were separated from the 
mainland by several feet of black water. 

They came about with a jolt that 
nearly threw them over. There was a ; 
bare inch to spare between them and the = 
water. Again they glided over the ; 
treacherous, heaving bridge toward the 
light. 

“Its make. the light now. or go 
through,” said Gibson grimly. 

To go through left not one chance of 
escape in ten thousand. 

If they were lucky enough not to be 
driven under the ice, their life-preservers 
‘would keep them afloat. But even if 
their plight were seen from the shore, | 
they would freeze to death before any 
boat could break its way to them 
through that long stretch of ice, 

As this thought flashed through their 
minds the fog closed down, as if in mock- 
ery of their one chance of escape. The 
wall of mist surrounded them-in a blank 
circle scarce two rods in diameter. 

There was no opportunity to discuss 
possibilities or plan a course of action. 
In time of danger on land one can some- 
times pause for a moment and’ decide 
what is the best move. Even on the sea, 
in an ordinary boat; the sailor can lie 
to in a storm and trust to his anchor. 

To Gibson and Barrett, the one im- 
perative thing- was to keep moving. 
Where, must be a matter of instantaneous 
inspiration. One of Langley’s aeroplanes 
could be in no more desperate plight a 
thousand feet above the earth. 

“It’s dead ahead and trust to luck,” = 
said Gibson. Bt 

Between numbing cold and terror, 
Barrett was too paralyzed to reply. 
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Forward they shot: in silence broken 


only by-the ring of their runners and 
the booming of splitting ice. Again 
and again Gibson brought them up 
short and dodged an open stretch of 
water. 

They had tacked till they had en- 
tirely lost the direction of the light. 
They could not tell whether they were 
on the main strip of ice or off on one 
of its branches which could only lead 
them to the open sea. 

The fog-horn at the light had gone 
wrong the night before, and the men 
had been mending it that day. It was 
still silent. 

Again came that ominous booming 
from the open. This time it was to 
leeward, and would cut them off from 
the light, if, indeed, that had not already 
happened. 

“We must jump that,” Gibson 
groaned, heading straight before the 
wind. 

The boat fairly flew. 

Then came the final report, and the 
~ice opened right under their bowsprit. 

The forward runner jumped clear, and 
so did the aft starboard runner, but with 
a crash that brought them up short the 
port runner rammed under the edge of 
the ice. 

Barrett shut his eyes, expecting to feel 
the water close over him the next instant. 

Then he realized that they were again 
moving. The boat had swung around 
parallel to the fissure and was sailing 
across the wind, dragging one runner 
over the edge in the water. That could 
last only for an instant. 

Gibson, in desperation, drew the sail 
tight aft and threw his weight far out 
over the ice. This move, with the force 
of the wind, keeled the boat so far over 
that only a swift leap by Gibson in the 
opposite direction prevented a capsize. 
* When they righted again, almost by 
. a miracle all runners were ‘on the ice, 
and they were skimming along at a safe 
distance from the fissure. 

Once more they turned and sailed 
before the wind. 

Scarcely another dozen rods brought 
-~ them again to a breach, so wide that 
they could hardly see the = ice in 
the fog. 

“Shut off!” gasped Barrett. 


Figgas was silent. 

Again he had brought the beni parr 
in the nick of time and was skirting the 
chasm in the vain hope of finding a 
bridge. A little distance ‘brought them 
to a cross-split. Once more they turned 
and worked back, only to find a far edge 
broken by choppy waves that betokened 
the open sea. 

They were marooned on an ice-floe, 
dashing wildly around the outer edge 
of a flimsy island that with every heave 
of the waves was growing smaller and 
might at any moment break into a thou- 
sand pieces. 


“Could we swim it?” asked Barrett, 


in despair. 

Gibson’s only reply was a look of pity- 
ing scorn. 

It would have been a feat in clear 
water of such a temperature even if the 
swimmer could have seen where he was 
going. 

The fog lifted a little, but the wind 


was increasing to a gale, making it con- _ 


stantly more difficult to handle the ice- 
boat. The air was at least ten degrees 
colder than when they started. 

To add to their confusion, the dark- 
ness of an early winter evening was now 
closing over them. 


They might be a short distance irons è 


the light and safety, or they might be 
far out to sea. 

Then for the first time it occurred 
to them to shout for help. Again and 
again they hallooed together and listened 
for an answering shout, but in vain. 

Suddenly, with an increased volume 
of wind, the fog lifted for a moment. 

Should he live to tell the story, never 
to his dying day could Barrett forget the 


„feeling of despair the sight gave him. 


They were racing straight to sea on 
their ice-island, now scarcely an acre in 
extent. The mainland was almost lost 
on the horizon, and the light was sending 
its intermittent flashes to them, nearly 
five miles away. 


Every moment the racing tide was - 


bearing them farther from land. There 
was not a sail in sight. 

It was probable that the very tide that 
was carrying them away had so far pre- 
served them, for as they dashed along 
the edge of the floe they saw that the 
broken ice had jammed under the main 
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ra mui ies A and thus retarding 
to some extent its disintegration. 

Around and around they raced. Gib- 
son had managed, at the risk of disaster, 
‘to reef the sail down and retard in a 
measure the mad speed of the boat. 
Probably never before or since has there 
been such dexterous handling of one 
of these frail crafts. It was the dexterity 
of despair. - 

The clearing of the fog was only for 
a moment. Then it shut down again, 
denser than ever in the gathering gloom 
of night. The fog-horn at the light was 
now working again. Gibson and Barrett 
cursed its mocking moan under their 
breath. Many a sailor had gone to his 
death within the sound of that most 
mournful of all sea-dirges. 

The two men were now almost com- 
pletely benumbed with the cold. Barrett 
was beginning to feel a dreamy indiffer- 
ence creep over him. Gibson, by the 
strenuousness of his efforts had fought 
off the chill in his blood to some extent, 
but he, too, realized that his nerve was 
going, and that narrower and narrower 
were becoming the escapes of the flying 
ice-craft at the verge of the circular 
barrier between them and death. 

Now the boat was doing little more 
than whirl about in its tracks, a feat’ Gib- 
son in calmer moments would not have 
deemed possible. The end seemed only 
a matter of seconds. 

Around and around dashed the mad 
craft, now and again so close to the 
edge that on the windward side the 
whitecaps raced on to them and the, salt 
spray froze over their faces. 

“ Better keep your blood going, old 
- man,” cried Gibson, catching sight of 
the stupor in Barrett’s eyes. ‘ You'll 
need it all when we strike the water. 
Never say die till you have to, boy. 
They may have a boat out for us 
now.’ 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes, a half- hour 
passed. Still the race with death con- 
tinued. 

Half a dozen times Gibson tried to 
rouse Barrett, but the boy sat in a semi- 
` stupor and refused to stir. 

Meanwhile, the flimsy 
grown steadily smaller. 
closed in at last. 

Finally Gibson reached out the hand 
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island had 
Darkness had 


youth. 


to which the rope was bound and touched — 
The latter scarcely 


Barrett’s shoulder. 
noticed him. 

“We've got to quit, old man,’ 
Gibson. 

There was a note of tender pity in the 
rough old fellew’s voice. 

Then he threw the boat directly into 
the wind and cut the sheet, lowered the 
sail, and came to a stop almost in the 
middle of the floe. 
of ice, almost one-quarter the size of 
the whole, broke off as they halted, and 
their support rocked so violently that 
the boat threatened to slide off into the 
water before it could break through. 


Gibson steadied it with his pike- 
pole. 

For a moment they poised there. The. 
expected break did not come. ‘The drift- 


ice was concentrated in several layers 
under them. 

Two minutes passed; then three and 
four. They seemed like hours. Still 
they swayed up Bnd down in the sting- 
ing gale. 

Barrett looked onas one in a dream. 

“She’s holding!” cried Gibson, still a 
little doubtfully. 

He shook Barrett’s shoulder. 

The latter roused up a trifle under 
blows from Gibson's fists, and began to 
shake off his torpor. — 

The ice was holding, but that meant 
only a.slight prolonging of the freezing 
process, unless a vessel sighted them soon. 
Much chance of that in the blackness 
and fog. One might pass unseen within 
a few yards. 

“ Keep a stiff upper lip, old 


crash. 
Then a plunge and darkness. 
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Could it be possible? Barrett was 
waking up to the sensation of being dry 
and warm. 


“I guess you’re all right now, me 
said a rough voice, and opening — 


boy,” 
his eyes, Barrett saw a man in a sailor’s 
pea-jacket bending over him. 

“ Where am I?” asked the bewildered 
“ Where’s Gibson? How did I 
get here?” 

“Your  pard’s 
right,” answered the sailor. 


coming around all 
“We ran 


> said — 


Another big piece. 


Gibson’s voice was drowned n a 
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into your blooming little ice-island, out 
there, and smashed it up, and then 
trotted over you and your blasted sled- 
boat. Lucky we did, too, I guess. 
You'd be there yet if we hadnt. Nota 
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nice place for a sleigh-ride. Now have 
another swig of this and rest a while. 
You're aboard the fishing-boat Thomas 
Nelson. Well land you in port in 
about an hour.” 
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A story of Napoleon during the one hundred days between Elba and St. Helena. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Norman Inwoop, while traveling through France on horseback, has the misfortune to 
lose his mount by a fall into. a ravine. The accident happens close by the shore of the Med- 
iterranean, and near a tower, where Inwood finds preparations to set off a flare, as a signal 
to some one at sea. He also finds under the parapet of the tower the body of a dead man, 
and later the horse belonging to him, which he has no scruples in appropriating. But he 
has not gone far on’his resumed journey when he is halted by a body of riders, among them 
no less a personage than Napoleon, just returned secretly from Elba. Inwood is detained 
on suspicion and made to accompany the horsemen to a house where they halt for the 
night. Not liking the dirt floor in the outbuilding where he has been bidden to sleep, he 
gropes about until he finds a ladder, which he ascends, and is set upon by some one in the 
darkness. He defends himself, and hears a body crash to the floor of the loft. Presently 
a voice comes from below, and a man calls up to explain that he is the cuirassier who rode 
on his left, and that as his (the Frenchman’s) father has served with Rochambeau in 
America, the son has come to bring the American some supper. Before he goes down to 
take the food a hand touches him on the arm and a woman’s voice bids him to not tell that 
she is there. 

When he returns he has borrowed a lantern from the giant cuirassier, and by its light 
discovers the woman bending over a man, the one who must have attacked him when he 
first appeared in the loft. He is badly hurt, and while the two are looking at him Colonel 
Ettori, of Napoleon’s party, comes upon them. He and Inwood fight there in the loft; 
Ettori trips, and his knife enters thé breast of the unconscious man on the floor. Inwood 
binds the French colonel and escapes with the unknown woman on two horses they find. 
They are pursued, swim a river, and just as Inwood reaches the opposite bank a bullet 
buries itself in the brain of.the animal he is riding and he is hurled through space. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A MYSTERIOUS AWAKENING: 


about him, and what he saw filled him 
with astonishment. 
He remembered vaguely having- been 


HEN Inwood regained conscious- 

ness he awoke as one out of a 

dreamless sleep. For somè moments he 

lay still, his mind groping vaguely in 
shadow. 

His first physical sensation’ was of a 


strange lightness in his head; he seemed . 


to be falling: a dizzy descent which sent 
a sickening thrill through his body. 
He opened his eyes slowly and 
stretched out one hand; it felt numb 
and inert. By a powerful effort of the 
will he half raised himself and looked 


dripping wet, and his limbs chilled by 
the cold March wind which swept across 
the surface of the river. Now a languid 
warmth filled his veins. 

He remembered also, though as if in a 
dream, the sensation of pitching forward 
from the saddle. By every rule of cause 
and effect he should have been lying on 
the ground at the edge of the black wa- 
ter, on the farther side of which were 
those who had pursued him so relent- 
lessly. ; 

But as he stretched out his hand, 


*This story began in the February issue of zae ARGOSY, which will be mease to any address on receipt 
10 cents. 
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thinking to feel the damp, sodden earth, 
his fingers touched the soft covering of 
a bed. Instead of the weird moonlight 
and the leaden sky, heavy with drifting 
clouds, he found himself gazing at the 
paneled walls of a large room. 

For a moment he thought he was 


- dreaming and closed his eyes—when a 


light step at his side brought him back 
to reality again. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” said a quiet voice, 
“you have regained consciousness and, 
as we hoped, the brain is uninjured.” 

Inwood stared into the face of the 
speaker, a little man clad entirely in 
black, who held in his hand a wine-glass 
filled with a colorless liquid. 

Inwood opened his lips to speak,. but 
his tongue refused to perform its office. 
He could only stare, amazed beyond 
comprehension. 

His strange companion made a little 
gesture. 

“ Gently, monsieur; would you throw 


"yourself again into the fever by undue 


exertion? In a few hours it will be oth- 
erwise—when you have taken this,” said 
he softly. : 

He held the glass to Inwood’s lips, 
and when the American had drained its 
contents, set the crystal upon a table 
by the bedside. 

Whatever manner of liquor the glass 

ad contained it must have been pow- 
erful, for after a feeble attempt to sit 
upright, Inwood felt his eyelids closing, 


‘a sense of languor overcame him, and 


he sank back upon the pillow. 

It might have been hours, or even 
days, for he had lost all reckoning of 
time, when he awoke. His limbs still 
felt heavy and inert, but much of the 
lightness in his head was gone, and it 


required less effort to raise himself high- - 


er on the pillow. 

In the strange silence which filled the 
toom he gazed helplessly about him, at 
a loss to comprehend how so mysterious 
a change had been wrought in his po- 
sition. 

But gradually his mind became clear- 
er, as if the mists which enshrouded it 
were drifting slowly away. He drew 
himself into a sitting posture, and though 
weak and dizzy, threw back the cover- 
ings. The movement was followed by a 
second, in another part of the room. 
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The sudden parting of a heavy curtain 
brought a flood of bright sunlight across 


the center of the apartment. ‘Then, as 
the draperies fell into place, the golden 
streak disappeared and through the semi- 
gloom Inwood saw the figure of a man 
advancing toward the bed. 

An indistinct recollection came to 
him of the little personage in black who, 
upon his first awakening, had held a 
glass to his lips; a remembrance so dim 
that he fancied it the phantasm of a 
feverish dream. 

But the man who now advanced and 
looked critically down upon him bore 
no resemblance to the indistinct figure 
of the other. Inwood saw a tall form 
surmounted by a grave, haughty face, 
out of which a pair of haif-veiled steel- 
gray eyes looked coldly. 

For a moment these two, the American 
perplexed and mystified, groping as it 
were in darkness, his companion austere 
and apparently indifferent, examined 
each other in silence. Then the latter, 
with an almost imperceptible gesture, 
spoke. 

“So it seems that monsieur has quite 
recovered his faculties, as we were fore- 
warned ; but to rise easily, monsieur will 
find to be quite another matter.” 

As he concluded he leaned forward 
and replaced the bed-clothes which In- 
wood had thrown aside. 

For a moment the American remained 
silent, collecting his wandering facul- 
ties. The shadow of a smile—a smile 
without mirth—crossed the Frenchman’s 
lips. ‘ 

“ Monsieur is amazed; is it not so?” 

“Where am I?” demanded Inwood 
weakly. “I remember only p 

“Tt is not always wise to remember 
too much,” was the enigmatical reply. 
“ Nor is the time fitting for monsieur to 
indulge too freely in conversation.” 

Inwood passed his hand across his 
brow. : 

“ Monsieur,” said he, with increasing 
strength of voice, “I have but asked you 
where I am. That I was thrown from 
my horse I remember. To whom, then, 
am I indebted that I find myself in a 
bed, when but an hour since I was in the 
saddle? ” 

His companion shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 
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“I am not the surgeon, monsieur, else 
you would learn nothing to-day. It is 
sufficient answer for the present to say 
that you are in Paris!” 

A look of incredulity crossed In- 
wood’s face. Irritation and a feeling 
of resentment born of the unusual weak- 
ness against which he was struggling 
seized him. 

Why should this cold-eyed stranger 
see fit to mock at him? 

“ Monsieur,’ said he impatiently, “I 
ask you again, where am I?” 

“And I have answered. In Paris, 
monsieur,” replied the other coldly. 

“When an hour ago I was but a few 
miles from Cannes? It is impossible.” 

“Tt is the day of impossibilities. Calm 
yourself, monsieur, or I shall be accused 
of throwing you into another fever. You 
have been in Paris for the matter of 
some sixty days.” 

Inwood had once more started to throw 
back the bed-clothes, but his hand fell 
inertly to his side. For sixty days! and 
it seemed but as many minutes since he 
had struggled up the bank toward mad- 
emoiselle. 

Surely he was the victim of a feverish 
hallucination, from which he must re- 
cover presently. 

The stern lines on the face of his com- 
panion relaxed a little. 

“ Monsieur,’ said he gravely, “ under 
some circumstances it might be unwise to 
prolong a conversation with one who has 
but awakened from so profound a stu- 
por, but that you have awakened—in your 
natural senses—is sufficient proof that the 
danger is past. The injury to the brain 
received by being thrown from your 
horse rendered you unconscious for many 
days. 
one of the most skilled surgeons in 
France has interested himself in your be- 
half. To him and to Mademoiselle de 
Freron you owe your recovery.” 

It was gradually dawning upon In- 
wood that the man was telling the truth, 
and that he had been seriously injured 
when hurled from the saddle upon the 
rocky shore of the river. But that he 

had lain in a death-like stupor for nine 
weeks, in some manner had been con- 
veyed across France and was at that mo- 
ment lying’ in a house in Paris, seemed 
beyond belief. ; : 
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It was, perhaps, fortunate that- 


Then remembrance of mademoiselle, 
whom he had left awaiting him upon 
the bank of the river, forced a ques- 
tion to his lips. ; 

“And mademoiselle—she escaped?” 

“ Else you had not been in Paris to- 
‘ay. You are in the Hôtel Prix, where 
she ordered you to be brought, møn- 
sieur,” xsplied the other. 

The Hôt:1 Prix! the house of the slain 
count, whe had died with the knife- 
blade of Colonel Ettori in his heart. 
Again his mind went back to that fate- 
ful night, then: 

“And mademoiselle—she is here?” 

“She is here, monsicur.” The French- 
man’s voice was measured and cold. 

“ And you, monsieur? Surely I am 
also indebted to you y 

“ I have told you it is through mad- 
emoiselle. What I may have done was 
at her desire.” 

There was no tone of friendliness in 
the man’s voice. 

Inwood was rapidly collecting his fac- 
ulties, for, confronted with so difficult 
a problem, he summoned all his strength 
to solve the perplexity. s 

For several minutes he remained si- 
lent, arranging in his mind thè incidents 
which had crowded upon him since he 
had set foot in France. 

From-the hour when, issuing from the 
cold water of the river, he had waved 
his hand to mademoiselle to the moment 
at which the little man in black had put 
the glass to his lips—all this period was 
a blank which ‘had robbed him of sixty 
days. of volition. Would he learn what 
had happened during those lost days? 

And mademoiselle? How had she es- 
caped, and by what means had she suc- 
ceeded in removing him to Paris? Why 
had the pursuers hot crossed the river, 
having followed them so far? 

It was plain mademoiselle had not de- 
serted him, yet to remain at his side and 
to have escaped being made a prisoner 
must have meant that the hostile horse- 
men had given up the chase when victory 
was within their grasp. And why had 
they abandoned the pursuit so suddenly? 
Surely not because a narrow river sepa- 
rated them from their prey. 

There were many questions he would 
have asked, but his companion turned 
abruptly from the bedside. 
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`“ Already you have talked too much, 


nor will I answer you further,” said he 


coldly 

“And mademoiselle? If she is in- 
deed here, surely I may see her?” In- 
wood persisted. 

_ The Frenchman shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“That lies with mademoiselle; she 
will be informed of your request,” he 
answered. 

Inwood watched him as he crossed the 
room and parted the curtains which con- 
cealed the déor. He would have arisen, 
though conscious of his unusual weak- 
ness, but to get up must be to dress, and 
he saw nothing with which to accomplish 
such a task. 

He lay back upon the pillows, gazing 
up at the paneled ceiling and listening 
for the footsteps which would announce 
the coming of the one person who in all 
France he most desired to see. 

After a time he fell into a troubled 


‘doze, and when, scarcely conscious that 


he had slept, he opened his eyes sudden- 
ly, it was the little man in black who 
stood by the bedside. 

“Ah, monsieur,’ said he softly, “ it 
is the magnificent physique to which we 
owe everything; yet from the first I 
did not despair, and it was that I told 
mademoiselle.” 

“And mademoiselle? She is not 
here,” demanded Inwood impatiently. 

The surgeon made a little gesture sig- 
nifying much or nothing. 

“ To-morrow; we must not move too 
fast. Mon Dieu’! Must everything in 
France gallop like a race-horse? ” 

“ But you will tell me 2 

“ Nothing to-day. To-morrow you 
may be satisfied. Patience, monsieur; a 
day longer will amount to nothing.” 

For a brief moment he laid cool fin- 
gers upon the American’s pulse, nodded 
with satisfaction, ahd motioned toward 
the little stand at the head of the bed. 

“Tf monsieur desires anything, he has 
but to ring and some one will present 
himself,” said he briefly. 

“ But I desire to get up; you can real- 
ize, monsieur, that I am tired of ly- 
ing ” 

“ Perhaps to-morrow. 
ble! It is the same with every one—from 
the emperor in the Tuileries to the gam- 
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Nom du dia- 


ins in the Quartier Latin—impatience, = 


galloping, pushing, ever pushing. But 
you, monsieur, must needs curb your rest- 
lessness until to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ROLL OF THE DRUM. 


Bur it was not the next day, nor the 
next, that, restless as a caged beast, In- 
wood saw or heard anything of mademoi- 
selle. On the third day something ~ 
happened, but it was not the coming of 
the French girl he had Jast seen looking 
down at him from the back of her horse 
upon the bank of the river near the inn 
beyond Cannes. 

It had been forced upon him that he 
was virtually a prisoner, for, having 
made an examination of the room, he 
discovered the door was always fastened 
except when it opened to admit the sol- 
emn servant who attended to his wants. 

From the windows, high up, he could 
look down upon a broad avenue through 
which vehicles, pedestrians, and sol- 
diers were constantly passing. To 
summon strangers to him or to break 
down the door would have been possi- 
ble, but he saw no pressing reason for 
such drastic action. 

He had been told that he might ex- 
pect mademoiselle, and, although he was 
puzzled at her non-appearance and 
chafed under the enforced confinement 
and idleness, he felt in honor bound 
to await her coming. 

That Napoleon had reached Paris, 
and regained his own, he understood; 
the little surgeon had spoken of the 
emperor at the Tuileries. But whether 
he had won out by battle and bloodshed 
or peaceably Inwood had not learned, 
yet he remembered what the giant chas- 
seur had said: that beneath the tunic 
of every soldier in France was hidden 
the tricolor. 

So for two long days he curbed his 


- impatience, resolved as each hour ended 


to wait no longer, but each time holding 
back, thinking the next might bring 
mademoiselle. And on the third day, 
when patience ceased to be a virtue and 
the resolve to leave the house dominated 
all other feeling, his imprisonment was 
interrupted. : 


As he stood idly at one of the windows 
which overlooked the avenue there came 
to his ears the crash of a drum. 

The martial sound was not new, for 
Paris was filled with marching soldiers ; 
but hitherto their lines had passed up 
or down the avenue, the roll of the drums 
growing louder as they approached the 
house, then fainter and less distinct as 
the troops passed on and were lost in the 
stretch of thoroughfare. 

But the drum-beat on the afternoon 
of that third day differed from what 
constant repetition had rendered familiar. 
There was at first the long rolling crash, 
then an instant’s pause, a dozen regu- 
lar taps—and silence. 

For a time he could see nothing un- 
usual, the view up and dewn the avenue 
being limited. But after each interval 
of silence the drum crashed out again ; 
the long, steady roll, the echoing taps, 
the ensuing silence. And after each in- 
terval the noise seemed louder. 

Curious to learn what this oft-re- 
peated performance might mean, he 
opened the window wider and leaned 
across the sill. In the street, thirty feet 
below, pedestrians were hurrying in one 
direction; that from which came the 
beat of the drum. 

Presently Inwood became aware that 
certain ones were looking up at the 
houses ; staring at him and at the closed 
windows on either side. He essayed to 
lean out farther and was half stretched 
across the sill when a slight noise be- 
hind caused him to turn suddenly. 

At his elbow stood the solemn-faced 
Frenchman who had been his only vis- 
itor during the two preceding days. 

As always, the immobile face of the 
man told him nothing, but something in 
the eyes drew Inwood’s attention. Be- 
hind the mask which covered the serv- 
ant’s countenance seemed to lurk a sup- 
pressed excitement; an emotion revealed 
only in the expression with which he re- 
garded the open window and the hurry- 
ing pedestrians below. 

Inwood had questioned the fellow on 
several occasions, but the man had an- 
swered briefly or not at all. Now, for 
the first time, he opened his lips and 
spoke of his own volition. 

“ Monsieur will pardon, but monsicur 
has doubtless observed that the hour is 
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drowned his voice. 
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arrived to lcave the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main.” 

The American looked at the speaker- 
in mild surprise. An inmate of the 
house in the Faubourg St. Germain for 
two months or more; since regaining 
consciousness virtually a prisoner—the 
door of whose room was always fastened 
on the outside—and the fellow spoke of 
departure as though it was, and had al- 
ways been, a matter of his (Inwood’s) 
own convenience. 

He was upon the point of mentioning 
this fact pointedly when some inner feel- 
ing restrained him. A grim smile 
touched the corners of his mouth. 

“ And so it is indeed time that I go; 
well, perhaps you are right, my friend,” 
he replied dryly. 

The man made a little gesture. 

“Tt, of course, lies with monsieur; 
but monsieur has heard—and seen.” 

He motioned toward the crowded 
boulevard below. 

“Oh, the drums!” answered Inwood 
calmly. “ Yes, I have heard, often, my 
friend; only they have changed their 
tune to-day.” 

The emotion behind the 
mask flashed out mote plainly. 

“It is because monsieur is new to 
Paris, because he has been ill, that he 
does not appear to comprehend perfectly. 
Perhaps monsieur will pardon me if I 
venture to explain.” 

“Why is it time I left the Faubourg 
St. Germain?” 

“And what else, monsieur? It has 
been expected that some such thing would 
come.” ; 

The crash of the approaching drum 
The long, dull roll, 
the sharp series of little taps, the ensu- 
ing silence, save for the murmur of 
voices in the street. 5 

“ Well? ” said Inwood sharply. “ You 
were saying that———” 

“ It has come, as was to be expected. 
Already the others have gone; the last, 
M. le Duc de Veris, not an hour ago.” 

“And why,” asked Inwood calmly, 
“have I been permitted to remain when 
the house has emptied itself? Why am 
I here when ail the others are departed ? ” 

He spoke at random, following the 
man’s words as a cue; he did not pro- 
pose to exhibit ignorance before this sour- 


impassive 


hac 


- faced serving fellow, but he was puzzled 


at what he heard. 

“It was mademoiselle’s wish that mon- 
sieur be permitted to remain until the 
last moment, because of the recent ill- 
ness, and M. le Surgeon so advised,” re- 
plied the other. . 

“ Ah!” said Inwood dryly, “and so 
it was that: because it was thought the 
fever had weakened me. Mademoiselle 
‘and the little surgeon feared I might 
grow faint by the way. See if it would 
be so.” 

He reached forward’ and picked up a 
heavy chair; then, before the wondering 
eyes of the mute Frenchman, he tore the 
wood apart and dropped the pieces upon 
the floor. 

Why he did this he would not have 
been able to explain, but a mood of 
recklessness was upon him. Mademoi- 
selle, the others who had occupied the 
house were gone, leaving a servant to 
bring him word that he, too, might de- 
` part. And they had believed, or pre- 
tended to believe, that he was little 
better than an invalid. 

“And mademoiselle wished me to re- 
main until the last moment; well, has 
that moment come?” he said sharply. 

“ Vraiment! Mademoiselle was most 
particular on that point. But now mon- 
sieur has heard for himself. It will bea 
quarter of an hour, perhaps longer, for 
there are still ten houses between them 
and us. You will understand I have 
waited till the last moment—the very 
last—because there is the passage leading 
behind the garden into the alley. Mon- 
sieur can go that way quickly—and un- 
observed by any one in the Faubourg St. 
Germain.” 


“And why——” began Inwood; then- 


stopped. 

He felt uncertain of his position, and 
the man’s words puzzled him, but he 
judged it better not to appear too’ curi- 
ous. Then suddenly something of what 
was meant dawned upon him. 

_ He remembered who had been madem- 

oiselle’s associates. And he remembered 
also who was master in Paris at that 
moment. 

“They are visiting the houses in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, I understand,” 
he finished coolly. 

He remembered having heard that the 
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great majority of houses in that thor- | 
-oughfare were the residences of Royal- 
ists. That under the empire the broad 
street had assumed the aspect of a place 
deserted ; because those who dwelt there- 
on had closed their shutters and crossed 
the border, out of France. 

The Frenchman at his side made a 
quick gesture of assent. 

“It is as monsieur has observed. It 
has happened before—before the—em- 
peror went to Elba. The minister of 
police used to search the houses fre- 
quently. I have seen some terrible 
things, monsieur.” 

“And since the return from Elba? 
During the last sixty days, while I lay 
here unconscious?” Inwood asked. 

“This is the first time, which is per- 
haps fortunate. But now they are 
searching the house again, monsieur.” 

It was easy now to read the meaning 
of the long roll of the drum, the taps 
and silence. The soldiers appointed by 
the emperor’s minister of police to search 
through the old nests of the Royalists 
were moving from house to house; beat- 
ing up the possible inmates as hunters, 
keen on the scent, beat up the under- 
brush. 

What surprised Inwood was that the 
thing should be done so openly; that 
opportunity was given to the victims to 
escape. i 

Later, he learned that it was the pol- 
icy of the emperor to scatter his enemies, 
not to arrest by wholesale the Royalists 
of Paris. Perhaps Napoleon felt the 
threatening shadow which bung over his 
newly regained throne; it was at least 
his idea, for the moment, not to drive 
any sect of Frenchmen to desperation. 
To clear the Faubourg St. Germain, not 
to permit the old birds, the hatchers of 
treason against his power, to sit too se- 
curely upon their nests—this answered 
the purpose while he was amassing a new 
army. Later, when he had worsted the 
allies gathering beyond the frontier, it 
might be another matter. Once again 
all-powerful against external enemies he 
could crush beyond resurrection the ad- 
herents of the Bourbons who remained 
within reach of his arm. 

The crash of the drum rang out again ; 
this time a little nearer. Inwood 
glanced down into the street. Be 
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“But why gọ by a secret alley, my 
friend? The way into the Faubourg St: 
Germain is still clear. And, after all, 
perhaps it might be just as wise to re- 
main quietly here,” he said calmly. 

The muscles about the Frenchman’s 
mouth worked violently, and he threw 
out his hand in a rapid protest. 

“Bon Dieu! Monsieur, it is not to be 
thought of; it is the sickness which has 
hidden the necessity from your mind. It 


is possible that the search may lack . 


thoroughness in some of the houses, but 
here! Surely, you must understand, 
monsieur, and—that you are not a citizen 
of France.” 

“The more reason why I need not 
flee so recklessly. Not being a French- 
man, it is more than possible a 

The other’s agitation broke all bounds. 

“ Mon Dieu! and it was mademoiselle 
who warned me that there might arise 
some stubbornness. It is because you 
are not a Frenchman, monsieur; it is just 
that. Who has not heard how the em- 
peror has used forebearance in dealing 
with his own countrymen; such as do not 
agree with him. But with others—and 
the English in particular—who come to 
Paris and join with his ‘enemies, it will 
be the Conciergerie, if nothing worse. 
Cannot monsieur see?” ‘ 

Inwood did perfectly; so fully that 
the thought of running away, as though 
he was really guilty of plotting against 
Napoleon, troubled him no more. 

To be found in the house known by 
the authorities to be the harboring-place 
of a desperate gang of conspirators 
against the empire, and to be not a born 
adherent to the Bourbon cause, would 
scarcely work to his advantage. 

While _the emperor might pardon 
something in a Frenchman, he would 
find no mercy for an alien, and one who 
had already fallen under suspicion at 
the very moment when Napoleon’s fate 
hung in the balance. 

In the face of his companion’s plain 
words Inwood’s pride vanished. Better 
to avoid trouble while there was yet time 
than to trust to explanations after the net 
had fallen over his head. 


And he thought of something else - 


also; the man whom he had throttled 
in the barn might arise to confront him 
in the presence of the emperor. 
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He turned from the window. 
“It is as you say,” said he; “the time 
is arrived when it is the part of wisdom 


‘to vacate the Faubourg St. Germain. 


But—how am I to know to what place 
you will lead me? Paris is filled with 
the spies of the emperor; how can I be 
sure that you are not one of them? Sure- 
ly, surely Mademoiselle de Freron has 
left some message—a word which will 
explain something.” 

The Frenchman half opened his lips, 
then closed them sharply and drew a 
folded paper from an inner pocket. 

“ Monsieur takes me for a spy? But- 
then, as monsicur says, Paris is filled 
with spies and it is best to be careful.. 
It was indeed mademoiselle who gave me 
what I hold, but it was not to be deliv- 
ered until monsieur had left the house 
in safety. Yet, that monsicur may not 
doubt. me too strongly, I will disobey 
mademotselle’s last instruction.” 

The man spoke dispassionately. 

Without reply Inwood snatched the 
paper. 

“ Monsieur!” cried the other, “ it is 
but necessary to note it is mademoiselle’s 
handwriting. Now time is precious, and 
to delay is to put one’s head in danger. 
Later there will .be ample opportunity 
to ” 


But Inwood was rapidly reading the 
message which his companion of that 
wild ride had written perhaps that very 
morning, perhaps days before, while he 
lay unconscious, and she, perchance, had 
found it necessary to leave him among 
strangers in the house in the Faubourg 
St. Germain. 

The note began abruptly, without pre- 
lude or introduction, and filled the sheet 
of paper from top to bottom. 


MONSIEUR: > 

It was a mistake—that night when you 
rode with me from the barn near 
Cannes. It was a mistake to strike 
down an officer wearing the livery of 
Napoleon, for in so doing you have 
made powerful enemies. And it was a 
mistake that we should fly from those 
we heard in the forest—not the Corsican 
soldiers, but those to whom I have 
united myself. It was they who fol- 
lowed us across the river and they who, 
at my request, brought you to Paris and 
to this house. 

But the mistake did not end there, 


‘my friend; it is a mistake to carry upon 
one’s person that which one has taken 
from a murdered man. Perhaps you do 
not quite understand, and why I should 
explain I do not know, only because you 

_ saved me from violence in the barn, and 
we women of France do not forget eas- 
ily. 

Your danger has been great, mon- 
sieur, even greater than you dreamed, 
while you slept so long. They know who 
killed poor M. Andrea while he waited 
to fire the beacon at the summit of the 
tower. It was that which saved Napo- 
leon that night near Cannes, and to you 
the Corsican owes the throne he has re- 
gained. 

Why you did not give me up that 
night I cannot tell. Perhaps it was be- 
cause Ettori angered you beyond meas- 
ure and, being yourself in the service of 
Napoleon, you struck down another who 
wore his uniform. It is evident that the 
man is very close*to his master—traitor 
and vampire that he is—for you fled, 
having made him your mortal enemy. 
Of that I know little, only that your 
horse threw you afterward and your 
head was injured terribly. 

Of course, they searched your clothes 
and came upon the pistol—the one with 
the silver mountings, which bore M. 
Andrea’s name, and which they knew he 
carried when he mounted to the summit 
of the watch-tower. When it was dis- 
covered that he had been murdered 
their rage was terrible, both because 
M. Andrea was most trustworthy and 
the plans which had been so carefully 
laid went for nothing. 

We knew that Napoleon had many 
followers, what his sudden appearance 
might mean to France; had he been 
taken that night, before any had seen 
his face, Louis would still be king in 
Paris. And when they found M. An- 
drea’s pistol on you they would have 
killed you, even as you lay unconscious 
—killed you as they would a rat, mon- 
sieur, for the pistol told them it was 
you who found M. Andrea in the tower 
and murdered him. 3 

But I remembered then what you had 
done for me, and because they did not 
dare make me their enemy they spared 
you—until a later day, when you should 
have departed from the house to which I 
had them take you. What may follow I 
cannot say, but, having repaid the debt 
I owed, our paths will cross no more. 

The oath they made to me—not to 
harm you while you remained beneath 
this roof—they will not break, but 
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afterward—you can read your own dan- 
ger, monsieur There are those in Paris 
who will show no mercy. 

Of one other thing I would warn you, 
a second danger, which you will doubt- 
less realize. Ettori serves Napoleon as 
- second minister of police. Next to his 
master and Fouché he is all-powerful. 
If you know the man as I know him 
you will understand. 

Gp nE F. 


The letter ended as abruptly as it be- 
gan. Inwood folded it carefully and 
placed it in an inner pocket. 

“Tt would seem,” said he grimly, 
“that I am in the position of the, man 
who stood between the devil and the 
deep sea. To remain is to meet this 
precious assistant to Fouché; to depart 
is to risk a dagger thrust in the back.” 

“ Monsieur was pleased-to say?” ven- 
tured his companion hurriedly. 

“That we will leave at once; the 
drums are drawing nearer,” replied the 
American calmly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HAND OF .PROVIDENCE. 


Tue alley to which the Frenchman 
had referred was a narrow street open- 
ing into one of the wider boulevards 
beyond. Some five hundred yards in 
length, and flanked on either side by the 
walls of adjacent houses, it was used, in 
common with other alleys in the district, 
as a passageway for tradesmen in the 
daytime, prowlers by night, and fre- 
quently as a means of escape in troublous 
times. 

It was upon the latter errand that In- 
wood, accompanied by the French serv- 
ing-man, entered the narrow way even 
as those who beat upon the drums neared 
the house in the Faubourg St. Germain. 
Looking ahead, he saw that the road be- 
fore him ran straight for perhaps a hun- 
dred yards, then turned abruptly so he 
could not see the farther end nor the 
wider street beyond. 

The sober-faced Frenchman was close 
at his elbow. 

“But a few moments and monsieur 
will enter the more crowded thorough- 
fare; it is then that only moderate cau- 
tion will be necessary,” said he respect- 
fully. ~ 
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Inwood did not reply and, after a mo- 
ment, the man continued: 

“ Monsieur will pardon, but for many 
days monsieur has lain on a bed of sick- 
ness; during that time many things in 
Paris have changed; it may be just pos- 
sible that monsieur may desire something 
—a word—for, monsieur, being a 
stranger os , 

-He hesitated, and Inwood, who had 
been thinking of that very thing, seized 
the opportunity. 

“Yes,” said he shortly, “ doubtless 
mademoiselle has spoken in your hearing 
something of the matter. I must confess 
to you, my friend, that I am walking as 
one blindfolded; and you know Paris 
thoroughly? ” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who better, monsieur?” he an- 
swered. “ And ”—lowering his voice— 
“there are, aS monsieur knows, other 
houses besides those in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. Doubtless in one of these, to 
which I can lead you, monsieur will find 
some one of those who were forced to 
leave so suddenly.” 

What Inwood might have replied, how 
he refused the fellow’s offer to take him 
into the midst of those who had sworn 
to kill him, was prevented by their sud- 
denly turning. the sharp angle of the 
alley. 

Many yards ahead lay the opening 
into the broader thoroughfare; Inwood 
could see the trees, the moving vehicles, 
the figures of pedestrians. But between 
them and him he saw something else: 
something which , checked the answer 
upon his tongue. The gigantic figure 
of a man, standing motionless—and the 
figure was clad in the uniform of a 


*“grenadier of the empire. 


He stopped suddenly—so abruptly 
that his companion bumped against him. 
It flashed upon him that this man had 
been stationed in the alley for the ex- 
press purpose of preventing his escape 
from the house he had just left. 

For the first time since setting his foot 
upon French soil he experienced a thrill 
of genuine alarm. To face danger, even 
death, was an old story, and he shrank 
from neither; but to be taken prisoner 
in the street, dragged before biased 
judges, confronted by the sneering 
Ettori, and probably shot down like a 


stray dog, was a thing not pleasant to = 


contemplate. 

He half turned, for the soldier had not — 
yet seen him. 
trace his steps quickly and trust to good 
fortune to escape those who might search 
the house. Then he noticed something 
which in the first moment had escaped 
him. 

Save. for the short sword hanging 
from the grenadier’s belt, the fellow 
seemed to be unarmed. A foot soldier 
placed on guard usually carried a mus- 
ket; besides, he would not be smoking, 
and the grenadier was puffing vigorously 
on a short-stemmed pipe. 

The old daredevil confidence flashed 
up; for the fraction of a second only 
Inwood hesitated, then walked deliber- 
ately toward the boulevard. 

At the sound of approaching footsteps 
the grenadier turned” and glanced care- 
lessly along the alley. He was not 
thirty yards away, and Inwood could see 
his face plainly. 

The recognition came suddenly, when 
it was too late to stop or turn back. The 
man before him was the giant follower 
of Napoleon, the same who had given 
him the lantern in the stable near Cannes. 
Then he had worn the uniform of a 
cuirassier; now he had on the turned- 
back coat and broad straps of a grena- 
dier of the guard. 

Inwood was’a brave man, but his heart 
began to beat so rapidly that he fancied 
it could be’ heard by the silent servant 
at his elbow. Of all men to meet at 
such a time—the one who, next to Et- 
tori, he would most desire to avoid. 

He clenched his hands almost uncon- 
sciously, instinctively waiting for the 
shock. 

The soldier took the pipe from his 
mouth and blew a cloud of smoke direct- 
ly in front of him. His gaze rested on 
the American’s face, shifted to that of 
the Frenchman, then returned to its first 
objective point. : 

The hand not holding the pipe moved 
upward—toward the hilt of the short, 
broad-bladed sword. Slowly, slowly, 
until Inwood could have shouted to the 
other to draw the weapon and make 
of him a prisoner. The moments seemed 
hours, the hours eternity. 

The hand was opposite the cross- 


It was in his mind to re- 
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guard, an inch higher, and the hairy 
fingers would“ clasp the shining hilt. 
- Then the grenadier made a quick move- 
ment, the hand rose rapidly and the 
fingers were buried in the tawny bristling 
mustache, 

It was the natural movement of one 
who is puzzled at something, who has 
forgotton and is trying to remember. 

Unconsciously Inwood emulated the 
other’s example; then he remembered. 

In the stable that night his face had 
been clean shaven. Weeks upon a bed 
of sickness had altered his appearance. 
A thick, untrimmed beard covered his 
cheeks and chin. The soldier was trying 
to place him. . 

Another moment and the danger 
would have passed, when the American 
made a fatal blunder. It was natural, 
for the grenadier stood directly in the 
path and small courtesies come easily. 

“ Bon jour, monsieur,” said Inwood 
carelessly, and would have passed on. 

Suddenly the other’s fingers dropped 
from his mustache and he took a half 
step forward. 

“ Mort du.diable! It is the American,” 
said he. 

Then, before Taweod could form the 
words to reply: 

“Had you killed him that night. 
Peste’ had you but killed him!” 

This greeting was so unexpected that 
for a moment Inwood was dumb with 
surprise. The soldier could mean but 
one person when he cried gruffly: “ Had 
you but killed him!” And that person 
was Napoleon’s officer, Colonel Ettori. 

Scarcely able to comprehend his mean- 
ing—why, being discovered in Paris by 
one who knew what had occurred in 
the stable loft, the grenadier did not 
måke of him a prisoner—he answered : 

“You were saying, monsieur; it was 
concerning a certain incident > 

“ Dame! and of what else, mon ami? I 
repeat: had you but killed him I would 
thank you forever. Then, what has hap- 
pened would not have happened.” 

Inwood glanced at the servant of 
Mademoiselle de Freron. The man’s face 


expressed no interest in what was occur-“ 


ring, but it was plain he was listening. 

The grenadier had knocked the ashes 
from his pipe and returned it to his 
pocket. 
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“I can see plainly that monsiew is, 
surprised. Sacré’ for these two months | 
I have been surprised that it is permitted ~ 
me to walk the streets of Paris. But you ~ 
see, the emperor does not wholly forget 
those who have served him faithfully. 
Had it not been for that——” 

He made a gesture ‘signifying many 
things. 

Inwood glanced for a second time at 
his companion of ‘the house in the Fau- 
The man took the 
hint quickly. 

“ Monsicur has but to walk to the end 
of the alley and he will find me waiting,” 
he remarked dispassionately, and moved 
off in the direction of the boulevard> 

“ My friend,” said Inwood, looking the 
soldier full in the face, “it so happened 
that you once befriended me. You know 
what happened afterward, that night, 
and you ask me why I did not kill your 
colonel. Surely it would seem that some- 
thing has occurred which will be inter- 
esting hearing.” 

He spoke with easy assurance, for it 
was plain that the soldier had no inten- 
tion of calling him to account for what 
had occurred in the stable. Why he did 
not hold him to be an enemy to Napoleon 
—one who had nearly strangled to death 
the emperor’s officer—was a riddle be- 
yond his guessing. Yet he was fast 
reaching the point where he was sur-. 
prised at nothing. 

The grenadier shrugged his broad 
shoulders. 

“Nom de diable!” cried he, “and 
do you call Aim my colonél, monsieur? 
Who and what he may be I know not, 
but my colonel, never. Had he been 
with the emperor before, even for a little 
while, things would not be as they hap- 
pened. To slander an old soldier of the 
empire; to fill the emperor’s ears with 
lies. I, and many another, monsieur, be- 
lieve he was nothing more than a miser- 
able mouchard, such a one as avoids 
bullets carefully, so carefully that he 
never gets in range of one, but works 
always, always in the dark, where none 
may see him. Whefe was he before we 
went to Elba? I have seen all those 
whom the emperor trusted and who led 
the eagles into battle, but until ‘that 
night at Cannes that one I had never 
seen. My colonel, indeed!” 
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The bushy mustaches bristled agres- 
sively, his face was turned a dull red, 
and his eyes winked rapidly. 

“It would seem, my friend,” said In- 
wood quietly, “ that the man has injured 
you. Was it that night, near Cannes?” 

“And when else?” growled the 
soldier. “I entered the stable with a 
lantern. I left, locking the door behind 
me; Jean Pichard, who stood outside 
can bear witness to that. It was early 
in the morning; the emperor had awak- 
ened and we were preparing to go for- 
ward. Then what happened? They 
opened the stable door to permit you 
better freedom. On the straw they 
found a dead man and in a corner, 
trussed like a fowl for the fire, the other. 
Of course there was an outcry, and that 
mouchard rushed into the emperor’s pres- 
ence. What was said I know not, only 
a little later it was the emperor himself 
who summoned me. 

“Sergeant Victor Rhoul,’ said he 
coldly, ‘it is one question only I would 
put to you: Did you enter the stable 
where the American was confined last 
night?’ 

“I did not lie to him—why should 
I? He looked at me for an instant; 
and he can look at a man, monsieur. 

“‘ Your sword, sir,’ said he coldly. 
‘Then, your chevrons? 

Eii obeyed as one in a stupor. When 
I had ripped off the chevrons he looked 
at me sternly. 

“‘ I never forget, Victor Rhoul,’ said 
he half sadly, ‘and it is because of 
Rivoli, Arcole, Marengo and Auster- 
litz, where you were called to my atten- 
tion, that I go no further. It was in 
my mind a moment ago that you be 
placed with your back against yonder 
wall, but I do not forget what you 
have been. It is enough that a soldier 
of France be stripped of his uniform. 
You wear that of my cuirassiers, but you 
are no longer of the army of the empire.’ 

“Tt was the command that I strip the 
uniform from my back; that it should 
follow the chevrons and my sword. I 
felt hot and coldeall at once. It was 
he, the Little Corporal, who spoke 
thus to one of the oldest of his soldiers. 

“Sire!’ cried I, and I had never 
trembled so in battle ; ‘some one has lied 
to you.’ 
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“He answered me sternly. ‘I have 
spoken; the information is authentic. 
Go, or I may forget that you once wore 
my uniform with honor.’ 

“Tt is a terrible thing, monsieur, to 
hear the emperor utter such words. It 
was that mouchard who filled his head 
with evil thoughts against me, because 
I had visited the stable. I remembered 
that he must have seen me as I departed. 
It is to him I owe all that, monsieur.” 

“But you still wear the uniform of a 


grenadier,” suggested Inwood. 
Victor Rhoul again shrugged his 
shoulders. 


“What would you, monsteur, haying 
worn one for fifteen years?” 

“ Then the emperor has again received 
you among his followers?” ` 

“ Dame, no! but it pleases me to fol- 
low old habits. I am too old a bird to 
change plumage so easily.” 

“Then you are not a grenadier—not 
a soldier of the empire?”’ 

Rhoul struck his hand 
against his: thigh. 

“ Sacré bleu! you see it is this way. I 
have a cousin who was wounded over 
there in Russia.. He was a famous fel- 
low, this grenadier; it was nothing for 
him to twist between his two hands an 
iron horseshoe. But being shot through 
the leg by a splinter of cannon ball, his 
fighting days are over. To him I related 
what I have told you. He swore roundly, 
for his wound has not interfered with 
that. 

“* Take, mon garçon, what is now of 
no use to me,’ said he. ‘ Paris is filled 
with old comrades and none will be the 
wiser unless it chances you- come face 
to face with the emperor himself.’ I 
followed his suggestion, and lo, I am a 
grenadier.” 

“ And now you have no occupation?” 
asked Inwood. 

“ Except to walk the streets; at night 
I return to my cousin’s house.” 

“ He lives then in Paris?” 

“ Where else but in the Rue des Chan- 
teurs; very quietly with a half- grown 
daughter. And, monsieur? ” 

For a moment Inwood hesitated Yet 
it seemed as though the hand of Provi- 
dence was in it. Cast adrift in the 
streets of Paris, with powerful enemies 
surrounding him and unfamiliar with the 


violently 
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city, there suddenly loomed up a haven 
of refuge. 

d My friend,” said he, “a strange 
thing has cast me into Paris ; even at 
this moment I may be pursued by ene- 
mies. Thinking me a spy in the service of 
the emperor, certain of the Bourbons 
would give something to thrust a knife 
in my back. And—and you know of 
this Ettori, the man who lied about you 
to the Little Corporal? ” 

“ Surely; he has found his occupation 
—where there is no danger from bullets.” 
The grenadier’s smile was not pleasant 
EA = 

“If he is your enemy he is the more 
mine,” continued Inwood. ‘You can 
guess what would happen should he meet 
me in Paris.” 

‘Tiens! I can well guess. It is 
monsteur’s purpose to leave the city?” 

“Not yet, my friend, being here. But 
it is necessary to find a lodging.” 

“ Monsieur was just now accompanied 
by another.” 

_ ‘A servant in the house where I was 
staying. Now if it should happen that 
your cousin would receive a boarder it 
might be even possible I could pay well.” 

The old soldier hesitated, then, looking 
the American full in the face: 

“And why does monsieur desire to re- 
main in Paris?” : 

Inwood knew that much depended 
upon the answer, and was prepared. 


“That I may watch Colonel Ettori, - 


»” 


with whom I have a score to settle,” said 


he. 

“ And-monsieur is not against the Lit- 
tle Corporal?” 

“ No, it is in my mind to do him a 
service; it has reached my ears that this 
Ettori wishes the emperor no good, that 
there are certain Royalists who could 
tell you something concerning him.”. 

He was lying boldly, though he 
half suspected he had hit upon the 
truth. Yet, by such a story he judged 
correctly that he would gain Victor 
Rhoul as an ally. 

A grim smile crossed 
lips. s 

“ If it is for that monsieur remains in 
Paris ıt is sufficient. We will go to my 
cousin’s; the matter can be easily ar- 
ranged. And perhaps later monsieur will 
tell me of what happened in the stable.” 


the soldier’s 
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“If you so desire,” Inwood answered. 
“Tt is to the Rue des Chanteurs you 
will take me?” 

“ Number seven; my cousin occupies 
the second floor. Let us go, monsieur.’ 

Thanking his good fortune that the 
first part of his difficulties had been 
solved so easily and unexpectedly, In- 
wood accompanied the soldier through 
the remainder of the alley to the boule- 
vard. His late companion had disap- 
peared; perhaps into a wine shop, per- 
haps because he had grown tired of 
waiting. The way seemed clear to reach 
his new lodging place in the Rue des ` 
Chanteurs. 

The boulevard was filled with sende 
and pedestrians. The ex-chasseur and 
the American pushed their way forward. 
More. than one person turned to look 
back at them, for they made a striking 
pair. 

Victor Rhoul towered above his com- 


„panion, but otherwise they were stri- 


kingly similar in figure. The breadth 
of shoulder, powerful limbs and easy 
carriage lent to each distinction. 

For several blocks they continued each 
intent upon his own ‘thoughts. 

Then it became necessary to cross . 
the wide boulevard in order to reach 
the streets which would bring them- 
to the Rue des Chanteurs. The 
press of vehicles, moving in either di- 
rection, rendered caution necessary. 

A quarter way across the street the 
American and his companion became 
hemmed in as by two rivers rolling past 
before and behind; they stootl still, as 
it were, upon an island surrounded by 
turning wheels, surging horses and 
swearing drivers. 

Suddenly Inwood felt a crushing grip 
upon his arm; it was the ex-soldier of 
the emperor, who was attracting = at- 
tention. 

“Look, monsieur,” said he cheep 

‘in front and a little to the right.” 

Inwood turned his eyes in the direction 


. indicated. 


Not twenty feet away a head was 
thrust through the open window of a 
carriage. The eyes of its owner were ` 
fixed upon the American and the oo 
grenadier. 

Inwood felt a cold thrill dart aaa 
his spine. The pale, swarthy skin, the 
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sneering lips, the jaws, blue with the dark 


beard underneath, the tricky eyes, 
which gazed straight into his own—these 
belonged to the man whom he knew to 
be his sworn enemy. The man he had 
strangled in the stable loft near Cannes. 

A gleam of fierce triumph crossed 
Colonel Ettori’s sinister face. By a 
quick motion he opened the door of the 
carriage. In another moment he would 
order the arrest of one or both of the 


¿men upon the little island. 


face behind the pistol; 


A gruff voice sounded in Inwood’s ear. 

“Take care, monsicur; afterward 
number seven, where I will await you.” 

Careless of the moving vehicles and 
grinding wheels all about, the American 
plunged into the surging mass before 
him. 

He heard Ettori’s sharp exclamation, 
then, mindful only of escape, seized the 
first refuge which offered itself. 

Right in front of him a carriage, 
forced almost to a standstill by the 
press before, blocked the way. Almost 
without thinking Inwood caught the 
handle of the door, pulled it open, and 
sprang into the vehicle, slamming the 
door behind him. : And at that moment 
the coachman whipped up his horses. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MAN IN THE CARRIAGE. 


THE carriage contained one occupant. 
Fortunately he was seated in the farther 
side, else Inwood, in his mad plunge, 
must have trjpped over the extended legs 
and dashed through the opposite door. 

He heard one startled exclamation, a 
quick movement on the seat, and looking 
up, faced the muzzle of a pistol. 

But it was not that which brought a 
gasp to his lips; nor the fear of receiv- 
ing in the head a ball from the threaten- 
ing weapon. It was the sight of the 
the face and the 
world-famous uniform. 

The occupant of the carriage was the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

The American had not recovered from 
his surprise when a stern voice sounded 
in his ear. 

“ Monsieur is plainly a bungler; he 
should at least have had a weapon ready, 
or is it thought that I travel unarmed? ” 


It was well eer that Napoleon 


feared assassination; more than one at- 


pe, 
cs 


tempt had been made upon his lifes == 


The sudden bursting of a stranger into 
his carriage augured to him but one 
thing: either a crazy man or a fanatical 
Royalist. : 

Inwood’s mind was wont to work rap- 
idly and this time the habit stood him 
in good stead. To hesitate, to exhibit 
fear might have worked to his undoing. 
He looked the emperor fuil in the face. 

“Your majesty may understand the 
better why I have no weapon in my 
hand when I assure your majesty that 
I am wholly unarmed,” said he quietly. 

A  fleetifig expression of surprise 
crossed Napoleon’s pale face.. He low- 
ered his pistol, but kept it ready for 
instant use if necessary. 

“Might I then inquire, monsieur, to 
what I owe the honor of this sudden en- 
trance?” he demanded coldly. 

“I became confused, your majesty, 
and being pressed on every side by 
horses and vehicles it occurred to me 
on the spur of the moment that the 
surest means of safety lay in making 
use of the first carriage to hand. If 
for a moment I had dreamed—— 

The emperor broke in upon him. It is 
probable that he did not take the prof- 
fered, excuse without a grain of salt, 
but his manner showed no skepticism. 

In the first moment of the unexpected 
interruption a natural alarm had mani- 
fested itself. Now he became once more 
the soldier and emperor. 

“Monsieur is not-a Frenchman,” he 
said sharply. 

“Your majesty is correct ; 
American,” replied Inwood. 

He saw that the emperor did not rec- 
ognize him, nor was it to be wondered 
at. On that night, near Cannes, Na- 
poleon had only a fleeting glance at 
his face; in the light of broad day, 
and covered by a two-months’ beard, this 
face must appear vastly different. 

“Ah!” remarked the emperor quietly, 
“T thought that possibly your were an 
Englishman; and ?—he smiled grimly— 
“ just now we are not the best of friends, 
these Englishmen and I.” 


I am an 


Then, with a quick return to sternness: 


“But monsicur has not explained his 
presence in Paris; and your name.” 


To give the true answer to either ques- 


tion would probably be fatal, so Inwood 


said Ť 

“Tt was the spirit of adventure, your. 
majesty. A desire to see and study new 
countries, France most of all, which has 
brought me to Europe and into Paris. 


My name is Green, Nathan Green, 
and——” 

He hesitated ; the emperor made a little 
gesture. 


“ Proceed,” said he sharply. 

“Having obtruded upon .your majes- 
ty’s privacy I will trouble your majesty 
no further.” 

“Ah!” cried Napoleon, “ doubtless 
you desire to seek adventure elsewhere. 
But I admire your boldness; there are 
not many in Paris, nor in Europe, who 
would have carried off the situation so 
cleverly. Have you realized what would 
happen did I stop the carriage and speak 
a word to the first person in earshot?” 

“ I should be made a prisoner, for un- 
wittingly I have transgressed upon 2 

“But I shall not stop the carriage,” 
broke in the emperor, who seemed to be 
in an excellent humor. “It pleases me 
that you shall remain seated; have you 
not earned that right?” 

“Tt is your majesty’s good will,” re- 
plied Inwood quickly. ~- 

The old recklessness and boldness in 
the face of danger had gained the 
ascendency. Once in the game Inwood 
would play it to the limit. 

“ And you desire my good will, Mon- 
sieur Green?” 

“ Doubly, your majesty ; eS trans- 
gressed, and who is not fortunate to 
possess the good will of the master of 
Europe.” 

A shadow for an instant hovered over 
the emperor’s face. 

“Yesterday, yes—perhaps to-morrow ; 
but I am master in Paris to-day, mon- 
sieur,” he answered. 

Then, after a moment’s silence. 

“You please me, Monsieur 


Green. 


Doubtless you have seen service. You 
have the bearing of a soldier.” 

“On the Canadian frontier, your 
majesty.” 

“Ah! in your little war, when you 


fought the English. Yet even at such 
times one is able to learn something; 
a wise man always learns something, 
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OF EMPIRE. 
wherever he may be. Have you not 
found it so, monsieur? ” 

“Many times, your majesty; and, after 
all, war is war.’ 

Napoleon shrugged 
Then, significantly : 


shoulders. 


“ It is always wise to ne frank; to me — 


it is much to find one who speaks from 
the heart. 
day; when the book is finished those 
who read will find that those who best 
retain my friendship were those who did 
not try to deceive me. And—there are 
many in France who would do so.” 

Inwood glanced quickly at the face be- 
side him. 
generalities or did a definite meaning lie 
behind the words? For the moment he 
was almost upon the point of making a 
clean breast of everything; Napoleon 
had surely invited the confidence by his 
words. 

Then he caught himself in time. He re- 
membered the fate of Victor Rhoul, and 
the position to which Colonel Ettori 
had been elevated. Of what weight 
would his word be against that of the 
man who would seize the first oppor- 
tunity to crush him. 

The emperor appeared to be in won- 
drous humor; what it portended the 
American could not fathom. Was he 
being played with, as a cat plays with 
a mouse before it strikes? 

That he had escaped Ettori he well 
believed, for the carriage had gone some 
distance since he entered it and the sub- 
minister of police had not appeared. To 
say that he felt uneasiness, despite his 
assurance, was but plain truth; at any 
moment the emperor’s humor might 
change. To leave.the carriage in safety 
was Inwood’s greatest desire. 

Napoleon was gazing for the moment 
out of the window. They were ap- 
proaching a bridge which spanned the 
Seine; to what it led Inwood did not 
know, for -he was as yet unfamiliar 
with Paris. 

Suddenly the emperor turned; by a 
gesture he indicated a gray stone build- 
ing which stood close to the river’s 
bank. 

“Tt is the misfortune of a monarch to 
make use of such a pile; a duty which 
is both necessary and disagreeable, mor- 
sieur. Do you know what it is?” 
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History is making itself to-` 


Was the emperor speaking — 
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pose to see egin Inwood an- 
swered. 

“ Ah, Monsieur Green, it is sometimes 
better, and wiser, not to become too 
familiar with everything. Do you de- 
sire to know what manner of building 
that may be?” 

“Yes, your majesty.” 

“Tt is the Conciergerie,” 
poleon briefly. 

- For a moment there was silenċe in 
the carriage. The feeling of uneasiness 
took firmer possession of the American. 

He remembered for what purpose the 
Conciergerie was employed. Had the cat 
grown tired of his play? -A 

Napoleon broke the silence abruptly. 

“Is it in your mind to serve me, mon- 
sieur? ” 

Inwood had not expected such a ques- 
tion and it took him by surprise. 

“To serve your majesty? It is an 
honor——” 

“Many have so considered it. 
have seen service—in America.” 

“As I have already informed your 
majesty.” 

“T can offer you a broader field—the 
whole of Europe, monsieur? 

‘His dark eyes were fixed upon the 
American’s face; Inwood met the gaze 
without flinching. 

“I had not thought of that; as I 
have told your majesty 

“You are seeking the new and the 
adventurous; well, it is what I offer you. 
I am in negd of brave men, and, as I 
have intimated, monsieur, I have taken a 
fancy to you.” 

The magnetism of the man was won- 
derful; Inwood began to understand why 
he had regained his throne; how, land- 
ing at Cannes with only a handful of 
followers; he had pushed on to Paris 
unmolested. He comprehended why it 
was that while wearing the white cockade 


replied Na- 


You 


a pa am unfamiliar siih the haildings 
of Paris, your majesty, but it is my pur- 


of the Bobet the old soldiers of 
France had carried beneath their tunic 
the tricolor. oe 

Without considering what it might 
portend, or where it might lead him, he 
gave his answer. The greatest soldier 
Europe had ever known had asked of 
him service. 

Inwood remembered suddenly what he 
had learned while in the stable loft 
and later in the house in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. The life of the man at his 
side—the man who might have crushed 
him but had received him in friendliness, 
—was daily sought by a band of skulk- 
ing assassins—the rats creeping through 
the darkness to bite the lion before 
whose roar they fled panic-stricken. 

And he might be able thus to subvert 
those who were watching to kill him 
also. How better than by serving under 
the Eagle of Empire? 

“Tt is an honor, an honor which I 
shall strive to deserve, your majesty,” 
he said. 

Napoleon nodded. 

“I am seldom mistaken; I shall find 
work for you. To-night at the Tuile- 
ries, at ten, monsieur. You will remem- 
ber?’ 

The carriage had reached the end of 
the bridge; Napoleon reached forward 
and rapped upon the window. The car- 
riage stopped. 

~“T have your majesty’s permission to 
withdraw?” Inwood asked. 

“Until ten- to-night, monsieur,” 
plied the emperor. 

Inwood opened the door, alighted, and 
saluting Napoleon, closed it softly. The 
carriage rolled from the bridge, the 
horses moving faster as they proceeded. 

Looking after it, Inwood suddenly re- 
membered. He had promised to present 
himself at the Tuileries before the em- 
peror and those who might be with him, 
at ten o’clock that night. What if Col- 
onel Ettori should be there? 


re- 


(To be continued.) 


THE MIND. 


WERE I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul: 


The mind’s the standard of the man. 


THAT TYPEWRITER GIRL. 


BY CHARLES B. FREMONT. 


Concerning a romance that had its ups and downs in the elevator-shaft of a sky-scraper. 


ERRY, the elevator man in the Brix- 
ton Building, is a very taciturn 
fellow. 

You can ride in his car a hundred 
times a day and the chances are that he 
will not open his mouth except to in- 
quire “ What floor, please?” or to an- 
; nounce that he is ‘‘ Going up” or “ Go- 
ing down,” as the case may be. 

Even when a pretty typewriter girl 
enters his car and smilingly greets him, 
Jerry only responds with a curt nod. 

There are many strikingly pretty girls 
employed in the various offices of the 
Brixton Building, and most of them have 
a smile for Jerry, for although he is 
on the shady side of forty, he is rather 
good-looking and appears quite military 
in his blue uniform. 

Jerry, however, seems to be blind to 
all these friendly advances. Indeed, it 
is when women passengers are on his 
car that he is most taciturn. 

Once I ventured to rally him upon 
this fact, telling him that I greatly en- 
vied him his opportunity of daily ob- 
serving so much feminine pulchritude. 
Whereupon he suddenly waxed loqua- 
cious and made me the following ex- 
planation: 

“ There was a time when I used to be 
a very talkative man,” he said. “I had 
a pleasant word to exchange with every 
person who stepped aboard my car. I 
was very fond, too, of having my little 
joke with the girls. 

“ But now I attend strictly to business 
and haven’t a. word for anybody, ex- 
cept in the line of duty. 

“Tve discovered: that the best thing 


for an elevator operator to do is to mind . 


his own business. Running an eleva- 
tor in an office-building is pretty prosaic 
work; but it has its romantic side, too, 
and that’s just where the danger lies. 


“T’ll wager there isn’t an elevator man . 


who sooner or later doesn’t fall a victim 
to the wiles of some pink-and-white 
typewriter girl who travels on his car. 
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“You see, most of the girls have a 
pleasant word and a smile for the ele- 
vator man, and that’s enough to set the 
heart of many a presumptuous young fel- 
low beating a little quicker. 

“He doesn’t guess that she regards 
him as merely part of the machinery and, 
that as soon as she steps off his car she 
forgets all about him. Instead, he be- 
gins to flatter himself tha: he’s made a 
hit with her. 

“ He sees her every day, and she’s al- 
ways got that smile on tap, and pretty 
soon he begins to lose his head, and 
before he knows it he’s so mushy with 
the love idea that he’s liable to forget 
to reverse the lever when his car reaches 
the top of the shaft. 

“That’s why elevator accidents occur 
in office-buildings. The only way to 
prevent them, in my opinion, is for the 
Legislature to pass a law forbidding 
pretty young women to ride on elevators. 
Then there’d be some chance for a fellow 


-to keep his wits about him. 


“No; it wasn’t an accident that 
brought me to my senses—or, at least, 
not that kind of an accident. 

“ Yes, PI admit that it was a woman. 
There’s generally a woman at the bottom 
of a man’s troubles. A woman is a good 
deal like an elevator. She can lift a 
man up and she can bring a man down 
as quick as lightning. She’s subject to 
fits and starts, and she keeps a fellow 
up in the air most of the time. 

“ The particular woman that I have 
in mind was the prettiest girl I have ever 
seen in all my life. And, in addition 
to being beautiful, she was so pure and 
innocent looking that I trembled to think 
of her being exposed to all the dangers 
that are supposed to beset the path of 


the typewriter girl. 


“She stepped into my car one morning 
and asked me, in a voice that sounded 
like sweet music, if I would be kind 
enough to tell her what floor Mr. De- 
war’s office was on. 
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“t Seventh floor, miss,’ I says, making 
an inward inventory of her many charms. 
She was one of the pink-and-white sort, 
and she had blue eyes as big as saucers. 

“Mr. Paul Dewar was a lawyer, and 
I thought at first that she must be one 
of his clients; but she told me in a 
confiding sort of way-that she was his 
new stenographer and that she was to 
start in at work that morning. 

“She asked me nervously what sort 
.of employer Mr. Dewar was and whether 
he was a hard man to get along with; 
and I, taking pity on her, hastened to 
assure her that Mr. Dewar was a model 
gentleman and a very pleasant boss. 

“She thanked me sweetly when my 
car reached the seventh floor. It was 
not so much her words as the look she 
gave me out of her big blue eyes that 
set my blood a tingling. 

“I says to myself right then, ‘ Jerry, 
this pretty, innocent,. helpless young 
thing is up against the wiles and snares 
of the business world for the first time 
in her life, and it’s up to you to keep 
a paternal eye on her as much as pos- 
sible to see that she doesn’t come to 
grief.’ 

“Well, after she’d rode up and down 
in my car for a few days and we’d got 
on quite a friendly footing, I began to 
drop the paternal part of the idea. 

“ After all, I wasn’t old enough to be 
her father. I wasn’t yet forty years of 
age. I was good-looking in a way and 
well preserved, I flattered myself, and 
although an elevator man’s wages ain’t 

very big, I'd managéd to accumulate a 
bank-account of a few hundred dollars. 

“T began to dream pleasant dreams. 
I grew quite mushy. Why, I even wrote 
a letter to a woman named Letty, who 
runs a column in an evening newspa- 
per entitled ‘ Letty’s Advice to Lovers.’ 

“T stated my case to Letty in black 
and white and asked her if in her opin- 
ion there was any hope. And Letty 
printed my letter in her column with 
an answer underneath saying that she 
was sure the young lady returned my 
love and that if I was wise I would go 
‘in and win. 

“ I made up my mind to follow Letty’s 
advice. I’ve learned since that Letty’s 
column is run by a red-haired young 
man who smokes a pipe and gets drunk 
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three days out of every week; but I didn’t 
know that then. 

“ I proceeded to pay unmistakable at- 
tention to this pretty typewriter girl. 
When she stepped into my car at nine 
o’clock every morning on her way to 
Mr. Dewar’s office I presented her with 
bunches of violets and sometimes with 
boxes of candies. 

“ And she accepted these gifts with a 
sweet graciousness that made my heart 
beat high with hope. 

“One evening I even plucked up 
enough courage to ask her if she would 
like to accompany me to the theater. 

“She refused the invitation; but she 
did it so nicely, telling me in a confused 
sort of way that her mother didn’t allow 
her to go out of nights, that I wasn’t 
one bit offended or discouraged. 

“I went on dreaming and hoping, 
until my mind was in such a state that 
I really wasn’t fit to run an elevator, 
and it’s a miracle that some of the pas- 
sengers didn’t lose their lives. 

“ Now, Mr. Dewar had a young clerk 
by the name of Simmons. He was a 
long, lanky, monkey-faced dude whe 
parted his hair in the middle. 

“One day, at lunch-time, the type- 
writer girl and this dude entered my 
elevator together. I scented trouble 
right away. I knew instinctively that 
they were going to lunch, and the 
thought maddened me. 

“ After that they went to lunch in each 
otHer’s company every day, and I became 
so desperate that it’s a wonder I didn’t 
pitch that fellow Simmons down the ele- 
vator-shaft. 

“This was bad enough; but when, 
each evening, Simmons and my type- 
writer girl boarded my car together, I 
became downright desperate. 

“T guessed that the monkey-faced 
dude was seeing her home, and I thirsted 
for his blood. 

“To add to my despair, the girl be- 
gan to treat me quite coldlf. When I 
gave her violets she no longer wore them, 
and she accepted them in such a way 
that I was given plainly to understand 
that my attentions were no longer wel- 
come. 

“ And every lunch-time and every eve- 


“ning, when she and that fellow Simmons 


descended in my car, they would laugh 
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and talk together in such an intimate 
“way that I gritted my teeth with rage. 

“T believe I should have done some- 
thing serious to that chap if he hadn’t 
dropped suddenly out of the scene alto- 
gether. 

“ After that she entered my elevator all 
alone again; and her manner once more 
grew very friendly toward me. I was 
again filled with hope, and this hope grew 
when one evening I ventured to ask her 
in a casual sort of way what had become 
of Simmons and she answered indif- 
ferently, ‘Oh, Mr. Dewar fired him. 
I’m glad of it, too. He was a very 
tiresome young man.’ 

“JT noticed with a thrill of joy that 
she no longer refused to wear my violets. 
She thanked me for them as sweetly as 
before. I was so glad that I even found 
room in my heart to pity that poor young 
ass of a Simmons. 

“My joy was short-lived, however. 
Our former pleasant relations had been 
renewed about a week and I was seri- 
ously thinking of summoning all my 
courage and proposing matrimony, when 
Į experienced another shock. 

“She began to go to lunch with her 
boss, Dewar, and they left the office in 
each other’s company every evening. 

“Once more her manner toward me 
changed and she grew very cold and dis- 
tant. The limit was ached when she 
told me one morning, gently, but firmly, 
when I offered her a bunch of violets, 
that she was very sorry, but she could 
not accept them, as her mother did not 
wish her to receive presents from 
strangers. 

“Then my heart was indeed filled 
with despair. I asked myself bitterly 
what chance did I stand against that 
rich young lawyer. I began to have an 
inkling then as to just why Dewar had 
fired the unfortunate Simmons. 

“Apparently the lawyer intended this 
pink-and-white girl for himself; he was 
not going to see her carried off by a 
seven-dollar-a-week law clerk, or by an 
elevator man either. 

“One afternoon, the lawyer and the 
typewriter girl returned from lunch, and 
as they stepped into my car Dewar says 
out loud, ‘How would you like to go 
to the theater to-night, Gertrude? I’ve 
got seats for the Casino, and after the 


show we will go to Rector’s and get 
something to eat.’ . 

“And she answered him, all beaming 
with smiles: 

“That would be delightful, Paul.’ 

“I bit my lip in rage and despair. 
When I had asked her to go with me to 
the theater she had told me that her 
mother wouldn’t let her, and yet here she 
was eagerly accepting this lawyer’s in- 
vitation. 

“And he had called her ‘ Gertrude’ - 
and she had called him ‘ Paul’ right 
before me. It was maddening. I was - 
so upset that I lost control of the lever 
and the car shot up like lightning and . 
struck the roof of the shaft with a crash. 

“Tt was a wonder that the whole 
three of us weren’t killed. Luckily I 
managed to summon enough presence of 
mind to reverse the lever and bring the 
car down again. 

“‘ How confoundedly careless of you, 
Jerry,’ says Dewar to me. ‘ You might 
have killed us.’ 

“Tf he had only known how little I 
would have cared if I had killed him, 
he would have avoided my car there- 
after. 

“All that- afternoon I felt pretty ` 
gloomy, I can tell you. I thirsted for 
a chance to cut out that lawyer. 

“And later in the day a chance came 
in the form of a messenger-boy. 

“The messenger-boy boarded my car 
and said that he wanted to go to Mr. 
Dewar’s office on the seventh floor. 

“‘ What for?’ I asked suspiciously. 

“* Don’t know,’ said the boy. - ‘ He’s 
just called for a messenger. I’m going up 
to see what he wants.’ ai 

“A few minutes later the boy came 
down again, and he had an unfolded 
telegram in his hand. 

“Something prompted me to ask the 
boy to let me see the message. 

“ The boy handed it to me, and I was 
astonished to read: 

“*Mrs. Paul Dewar, Mount Vernon, 
New York. Don’t wait dinner for me. 
Cannot be home until late to-night. De- 
tained down-town by important business 
engagement. PAUL? 

“* Ha!’ I exclaimed. ‘And so the 
wretch has got a wife in Mount Vernon, 
and yet he has the nerve to pay atten- 
tion to my girl. I'll wager that pretty 


innocent young thing doesn’t dream the 
deceitful scoundrel is married. When 
she finds that she’s been to the theater 
and to supper with a married man she’ll 
be broken-hearted.’ 

“My first thought was to send an 
anonymous telegram to the wife in 
Mount Vernon telling her that if she 
paid a visit to the’ Casino that night 
she would learn the exact nature of the 
important engagement which detained 
her unfaithful husband down-town. 

“That would have been a fine way of 
getting square; but on second thoughts 
I decided. not to do it. I knew that 
women, being unreasonable creatures, al- 
ways blamed the -woman in the case 
rather than the man, and I had an idea 
that if the angry wife did show up 
at the Casino that night her first act 
would be to scratch out the eyes of that 
innocent girl. 

“Of course, I told myself, the poor 
girl was not to blame. She didn’t dream 
that her employer was married—other- 
wise she never would have called him 
by his first name or allowed him to call 
her ‘ Gertrude.’ 

“I made up my mind that I would 
wait until the next day and then break 
the news to the poor thing. 

“ Probably she would faint in my car, 
but at all events she would be nice to me 
again and would not have anything to 
do with her wretch of an employer. 

“Tn her. disappointment and humilia- 
tion she would probably be glad to listen 
to a proposal of marriage from me. 

“Everything would be lovely once 
more. What a lucky thing it was that 
a! had seen that telegram! 

“I was in such good spirits again 
that when at six o’clock the bell rang 
on the seventh floor and I went up and 
brought down the lawyer and the girl I 
scarcely cared at all, even though I knew 
that they were going to the theater. 

“*TLet them go to the theater and to 
supper afterward,’ I thought. ‘ Let her 
enjoy herself to-night. To-morrow he 
shall be exposed and she'll find out her 
mistake.’ 

“And the next morning at nine 
o’clock, when she comes down to work 
and steps into my car, I says to her: 

“‘ Did you enjoy the show 
night?’ $ 
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“She colored furiously at the ques- 
tion and her big blue eyes stared at the 
floor of the car; but she replied: 

“* Ves, thank you, Jerry. I had a 
fine time.’ 

“Then I said to her very sternly: 

“‘ Would you have had as good a 
time if you had known that you were 
in the company of a married man?’ 

“At this she turned very pale and 
gasped: ‘What do you mean, Jerry? 
Mr. Dewar isn’t married.’ 

“Oh, isn’t he?’ says I triumphantly. 
‘That’s all you know about it. He prob- 
ably has fooled you into thinking that 
he is a single man; but I happen to 
know that he has a wife and five chil- 
dren living in Mount Vernon.’ 

“Of course the five children was guess- 
work on my part, but I thought I’d put 
them in so as to make the effect stronger. 

“And it worked. She uttered a little 
scream and clutched the side of the car 
for support. 

“< Are you sure?’ she gasped. * ; 

“* Positive, said I; and I stopped the 
car between two floors, so that we could 
have our little talk without interruption. 

“OF course,’ I said, ‘I don’t for a 
minute think that you knew your em- 
ployer was a gay deceiver, but now that 
you do know it, what are you going 
to do?’ e 

“‘ Do?’ says she indignantly. ‘I’m 
going to leave his employ at once. I 
wouldn’t think of staying in the office 
of such a wretch. Why, he actually had 
the audacity to propose marriage to me 
last night, and I accepted him. Oh, dear 
—oh, dear! mother will be so shocked 
when she hears of this. Thank you so 
much for telling me, Jerry. Take me 
up to the seventh floor at once, please. 
PI write him a note telling him that I 
have discovered his deceitfulness.’ 

“She came down again soon after- 
ward, looking so sorrowful that my 
heart ached for her. 

“< Pve done it,’ she said, with a sigh. 
‘T’ve written him a note telling him that 
I know all. I am very grateful to you, 
Jerry, for having given me this warning.’ 

“*Not at all,’ I replied. ‘It was my 
duty. By the way, miss, I’ve had some- 
thing on my mind for some time I’d like 
to tell you about. I’ve got a few dol- 
lars saved up, an my job here is steady. 
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I ain’t no spring chicken, I know, but 
-Im regular in my habits and a home- 
loving sort of man. If you feel as if 
you'd like to be Mrs. Jerry 

“But she shook her head sadly and 
raised her hand for me to stop. ‘ Please 


don’t say anything like that, Jerry,’ she. 


said, with tears in her big blue eyes. ‘I 
really couldn’t listen to it just now—I 
really couldn’t. Perhaps later you and I 
will meet again, and then it mdy be dif- 
ferent. Rest assured that I shall never 
forget you” 

“ And that was the best I could get 
out of her. As the car reached the 
ground floor she shook hands with me 
and again thanked me. Then she was 
gone, z 

“ About an hour later in comes the 
lawyer fellow and steps into my ele- 
vator. 

“‘ Good morning, Jerry, he says 
breezily. ‘Did Miss Wright get down 
et?” 

a SSI answered ‘spitefully. 
been and she’s gone.’ 

““Gone?’ says he, 
-f Gone where, Jerry?’ 

“*T don’t know where she’s gone,’ 
says I. ‘ But she’s gone for good. She 
ain’t never coming back.’ 

““* Why, whats the matter?’ says he, 
turning very white. ‘What’s the trouble, 
Jerry?’ 

“t The trouble is that she’s found out 
the truth. She knows all about your 
wife in Mount Vernon,’ I eyered spite- 
fully. 

“t My wife?’ says he, prdlending to 
be surprised. ‘I havent any wife. 
What are you talking about?’ 

“«QOh, yes, you have,’ I answered, 
looking him straight in the eye. ‘It’s no 
use denying it to me. Didn’t I see that 
telegram you sent her yesterday after- 
noon saying you wouldn’t be home until 
late, as you were detained down-town 
on important business? “ Important busi- 
ness!” Ha! ha!’ and I laughed scorn- 
fully. 


t She’s 


mueh surprised. 


“Don’t be a fool,’ he cried angrily. 


‘That telegram wasn’t to my wife. It 
was to my mother. I live with my 
mother. I’m not married. Who’s been 
telling Miss Wright such an idiotic 
story?’ 

“Tt was my turn to be surprised. 


“So that telegram was to your 
mother, eh, sir?’ I stammered. ‘I 
thought it was your wife. The name 
was the same, you see. I’m very sorry, 
sir. I told her that you were a married 
man, and she said she wouldn’t stay in 
your employ a minute longer.’ 

“‘ You fool!’ he cried angrily. 
interfering fool! Just see what you’ve 
done! Miss Wright and I were going 
to be married. She accepted me after 
the theater last night. Now, goodness 
knows where she’s gone. Didn’t she 
leave any word for me?’ 

“< Yes, I answered. ‘She went up to 
your office and wrote a note to you. It’s 
waiting up there now.’ 

“He didn’t wait for any more, but 
ordered me to rush up to the seventh 
floor as fast as my car could go. He 
dashed down the corridor and into his 
office like a madman. 

“ Five minutes later, when my car 
reached his floor again, I saw him Stand- 
ing at the gate of the elevator-shaft 
tearing his hair out by the roots. 

““ Quick!’ he cried: ‘Take me down 
as quickly as you can. I must go to the 
police at once.’ 

“<: Whats the matter?’ I asked in 
alarm. ‘Has she gone to commit sui- 
cide? What did the note say, sir?’ 

““* Suicide?’ he cried. ‘Not she. 
I’ve been stung. Here! You can read 
her note for yourself, if you want,’ and 
he handed me a sheet of paper on 
which was written: 


‘t You 


My DEAR PAUL: ~ i 

It was very wrong of you not to have 
told me about that wife and the five 
kids up in Mount Vernon. 

When you proposed marriage to me 
last night I believed that you were sin- 
cere. How you must have been laugh- 
ing up your sleeve at me! 

Well, perhaps you will not laugh quite 
so heartily when you learn that the poor 
innocent young thing you sought to de- 
ceive happens to enjoy the reputation of 
being the cleverest woman thief in the 
United States. If you do not believe 
this, take a look at your office safe. I 
think one glance will be sufficient to con- 
vince you. 

Good-by, dear Paul. I hope that you 
will forgive me for having deceived you, 
as I freely forgive you for having de- 
ceived me. 
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“There was fifty thousand dollars’ 


creature could be so slick a thief! I 
never would have thought it! PI go to 
the police at once. She must be caught.’ 

“But as far as I know she hasn’t been 
caught to this day. And she’s never 
come back to accept my proposal of 
marriage either,” added Jerry, with a 
sigh. “ But she taught me one good 
lesson, and that is to attend strictly to 
the business of running this car and not 
get familiar with my passengers, no mat- 
ter how pretty and friendly disposed they 
may be.” 


In the Mouth of the CR Horse? 


By CASPER CARSON, 
Author of “On the Spur of the Moment” and “ Playing Against the Colors.” 


worth of diamonds in that safe—the 
property of a client,’ howled the lawyer, 
‘and she’s stolen every one of ’em.’ 

“*Did she burst the safe open?’ I 
asked in amazement. 

“‘ No, she didn’t have to,’ he replied 
bitterly. ‘That young fool of a Sim- 
mons must have given her the combina- 
tion, for she’s opened the safe in the 
regular way and calmly helped herself 
to the .diamonds. By Jove! to think 
that such a charming, innocent-appearing 


The startling train of consequences that arose from the undesired loan of a musical instrument 
most people would give their boots to possess. 


a 


SYNOPSIS- OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


In the early morning round-up at the Maiden Lane jewelry establishment of Hermann 
Brothers, a diamond necklace, valued at thirty-five thousand dollars, fails to tally in the 
count of articles on hand. It has not been sold, and the manager, Joseph Knipes, is missing. 
Charles Hermann telephones Mrs. Knipes, and learns from her that her husband was last 
heard from while calling on Mr. Ezra Green at the Waldrce Hotel, in Forty-Fourth Street. 
Hermann at once calls up Green at the Waldree and, instead of Ezra, gets his son Ted 
on the wire—a Smart Aleck of a young man with a penchant for amateur detective work. 
Ted hears enough to know that a valuable necklace is missing, and when he finds that two 
of his friends in the Waldree, Dave Martin and Hal Francis, have been presented with a 
piano-player by Bobby Hume, a brother of Mrs. Knipes, he proceeds to build a strong case 
against that lady. It seems that Hume said they might have the instrument for a few days 
or some weeks, he could not tell yet, but Mr. Green happens to know that the thing had 
been offered to several other people by Mrs. Knipes before her brother undertook to get rid 
of it for her. y; 

Now, Dave Martin is in love with Ellen Knipes, and quarrels with his roommate, Hal 
Francis, when thé latter suggests that, in order to keep their skirts clear of any possible 
mix-up, they ought to send back the piano-player at once. They draw lots to see who shall 
leave the apartment; the die falls on Francis, who gets out the same evening. The next 
day, after Ted Green informs Dave that Detective McNamara is coming at two o’clock to 
find out if the diamonds are concealed in the piano-player, Dave resolves to run no chances 
of having Ellen suffer the possible consequences of her father’s disgrace. He takes the 
instrument apart, finds no diamonds, only a bit of twisted paper with some writing on it, 
and then, while the piano-player is all dismembered, is called to the ‘phone by Mrs. Knipes, 


who asks him if he will not be good enough to return the piano-player at once, as she wishes 


to use it for a luncheon-party she is giving that day. : 


CHAPTER VI. 
PREDICAMENT 
AVE MARTIN was known among 
his fellows as a chap who rose 


splendidly to an emergency. His think- 
ing apparatus never seemed to work more 


UPON PREDICAMENT. 


clearly than when under the spur of ne- 
cessity. 

But here was an exigency which 
Soored even his inventive powers and 
paralyzed his ingenuity. 

It was idle to think of delaying for 
the expedient he had been about to adopt 


*This story began in the February issue of = Arcosy, which will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of 10 cents. 


IN 


for the benefit of Ted and McNamara 
(getting a mechanic to put the machine 
‘together), for Mrs. Knipes had explained 
in no uncertain fashion that she wanted 
her property without delay. 

Nor could he tell her that the thing 
was all in pieces, since what possible 
excuse could he offer for his apparent 
vandalism? He must say something, 
though. She was waiting at the other 
end of the wire for his answer. 

As he stood there tongue-tied, vainly 
searching his brain for some plausible 
fiction which might serve to turn her 
purpose, a sudden suggestion shot like 
a tay of light into his cranium. 

It was a desperate hazard—a cutting 
of the Gordian knot, as it were, instead 
of trying to untie it—for should Mrs. 
Knipes fail to acquiesce, it left him with 
no other recourse than to “’fess up.” 

Still, there was a chance of success, 
and Dave determined to take it. 

“ Why—er—Mrs. Knipes,” he stam- 
mered, “ the fact is—or, rather, I should 
say—well, to tell the truth,” finally ta- 
king the plunge, “I don’t wonder that 
you want the player back. Even in 
the short time I have had it I have fallen 
so in love with the instrument that I 
hate to let it go. So I am going to 
summon up my courage and ask you 
as a great favor if you won’t allow me 
to keep it.. You may wonder, I know, 
why I don’t get a new machine; but 
somehow I feel as though no other could 
take this one’s place. I will pay full 
price for it,” eagerly, “and promise to 
treat it kindly—or,” stopping with a jerk 
as he realized that he was running off 
the track, “rather, I should say, hold 
it as one of my chiefest possessions, and 
never forget your kindness in the matter.” 

“What?” cried Mrs. Knipes: “ Sell 
my cherished piano-player?” . Dave's 
heart sank to. his boots at her tone. 
“Why, Mr. Martin, JI am afraid that 
wotild be simply 

She broke off aii and Dave in- 
distinctly heard Ellen’s sweet voice call- 
ing “Mother!” Then all sound was 
shut off, and he realized that a hand must 
have been laid over the mouthpiece at 
the other end of the wire. 


He waited for a resumption of the con- 


versation, and for the refusal of his plea 
which he felt sure would be forthcoming. 
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He tried to frame up an explanation 
for the liberties he had taken with the 
piano-player. But it is the unexpected 
which always happens, and when the 
lady’s voice ‘again sounded in his ears 
he noted with surprise that it was at 
a much less uncompromising pitch. 

“I hardly know what to say, Mr. 
Martin,” debated Mrs. Knipes. “I have 
never considered selling the machine be- 
fore ”—she hesitated a trifle—“ yet cir- 
cumstances may so shape themselves that 
I shall be glad to sell it, and I certainly 
should never get a better opportunity. 

“On the whole,” she went on, and 
Dave’s knees nearly gave way under him 
in his relief, “I guess I will let you 
have it. But,” she insisted, “I could 
never think of accepting the price of 
a new machine, as you so generously 
offer. Mine is in first-class condition, 
of course ”—Dave cast a deprecating 
glance at the ruin over in the corner— 
“ still, at the best it is second-hand, and 
you must not think of paying more than 
it is worth.” 

He was so afraid she might reconsider 
that he did not, stop to argue the point, 
so a bargain was speedily patched up 
whereby he acquired all right and title 
to the instrument for forty dollars. 

Then with an -almost hysterical ex- 
pression of thanks he hastily rang off 
and turned to the contemplation of his 
next move in the gamé; for it was get- 
ting well along toward twelve o’clock, 
and he still had Ted and the detective 
to reckon with. 

The only place in town he could,think 
of where he might be likely to find a 
workman capable of handling the «job 
was at the salesrooms of the company 
manufacturing this make of piano-player, 
and that, as he discovered, was in the 
lower part of the city. 

Nor would he trust to the telephone 
for communication with them, with the 
specious promise sure to be returned that 
a man would be sent up at once and 
the appearance of the said man upon the 
scene possibly by the day after to-mor- 
row. In his present predicament, Dave 
could afford no chance of a slip-up, and 
he therefore determined to visit the place 
in person, accompany his mechanic back, 
and keep him under constant surveillance 
until the work was completed. 
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_~~ Consequently, although he had good 


luck with the Subway ‘and managed to 
catch an express almost as soon as he 
entered the station, some fifteen or 
twenty minutes necessarily elapsed before 
he reached the. establishment for which 
he was bound. i 

“Furnish you- a mechanic who can 
put together, inside of a couple of hours, 
a machine totally taken apart?” an- 
swered the courteous salesman. ‘‘ Why, 
yes; certainly we can. When-did you 
want him to come?” 

“Now! At once!” exclaimed Dave. 
“Tf you'll trot him out Pll take him 
right along with me, so that there need 
not be the slightest delay.” 

The man smiled at his impatience. 

“But I am afraid that would be im- 
possible,” he explained. ‘ All our force 
is out at present. The soonest we could 
promise you would be to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 


“ But I tell you this is an imperative. 


case,” protested Dave. “I am willing 
to pay almost any price for a competent 
man, provided I can have him at once.” 

The other was sympathetic, but he still 
had to shake his head. 

“No,” he affirmed, ‘I am sorry, but 
it is out of the question.” 

“Then tell me some other place where 
I can get hold of a workman,” urgently. 
“You of course. do not understand; but 
to me it is almost a matter of life and 
death that this player of mine should 
be repaired before two o'clock!” 

“Oh, but that is simply out of all 
reason, you know,” demurred the sales- 
man with definite conclusion. “Our own 
mechanics, who are specialists at the 
work, would be hard pressed to do such a 
job as you describe in that time. An 
outside man, such as you might pick up, 
never.” 

It was true. With a crash all Dave’s 
hopes came tumbling to the ground, 
There was no way in which he could 
avert discovery at the hands of Ted and 
McNamara. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A DREADFUL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ir was the salesman who rescued Dave 
from despair with a suggestion so simple 
that Dave could not understand why 


he had failed to hit upon such a solution — 
himself, 

“Unless there is some especial reason 
for having your own particular machine 
at the entertainment,” he counseled, evi- 
dently under the impression that the 
instrument was desired for use at some 
kind of a social gathering, “why do 
you not take one of these which we have ~ 
here in stock? 

“That would seem to me a far more 
satisfactory way of overcoming the diffi- 
culty, and, although giving you an en- 
tirely new piano-player, would really cost 
you very little more than the repairs you 
contemplated, since if your machine is 
complete, as you say, we would be glad 
to make you a very considerable allow- 
ance on it in effecting the deal.” 

Dave took a moment for rapid thought. 
Mr. Green had of course recognized the 
instrument at sight, but it was very un- 
likely that Ted, who rarely went to the 
Knipeses, or McNamara, who had never 
been. there, w ould be apt to spot a sub- 
stitution. 

At any rate, it was a risk well worth 
taking. 

‘ Have. you a player slightly shop- 
worn, or looking as if it had been used 
o some extent?” he inquired anxiously, 
and to his delight the salesman was able 
to show him-the very thing he wanted. 

In construction, finish, signs of wear— 
even down to the scuffed places on the 
carpeted pedals—it was as near a 
“yinger” for Mrs. Knipes’s as could 
well be imagined. 

Without the exchange of half a dozen 
words he produced his pocketbook and 
paid for the thing on the spot. 

“And you don’t care to trade your 
old machine for a part of the purchase 
price?” inquired the clerk, tentatively 
fingering the bills passed over to him. 

“ Well, I haven’t decided on that yet. 
Pll think it over, and let you know to- 
morrow. The main point with me just 
now is to get this new one up to my 
diggings before two o’clock. Do you 
think it can be done?” 

“Oh, yes,” confidently. ‘‘ We have 
an automobile truck, you know, and it 
will take no time at all to whirl the 
instrument up there, especially as I shall 
give orders to have it shipped at once. 
You may go on about your business, sir, 


. and rest easy in the assurance that the 
player will be there in ample time.” 

“ Not me,” rejoined Dave with force- 
ful emphasis. “ That chap you are talk- 
ing about, who is to go unconcernedly 
about his business and let you run this 
little show, is another fellow. As for 
your Uncle Dudley, he sticks right by 
this purchase he has made until he sees 
it loaded on the truck, and then he sticks 
by the truok until it is backed up béfore 
the door of the Waldree and its burden 
is safely deposited in his rooms, right 
side up with care.’ 

“You are taking -no chances, 
with an appreciative grin. 

“You bet I’m not,” rejoined Dave; 
and the men coming up at that moment 
to remove his new acquisition, he showed 
himself as good as his word by following 
them out to the waiting truck, and then 
mounting the vehicle himself when its 
load was safely stowed aboard. 

“ Well,” commented the salesman, ga- 
zing after him as he rolled away, 
“there goes a henpecked husband. His 
wife has insisted on having the piano- 
player in shape for some kind of a shin- 
dig she is giving this afternoon, and he 


eh?” 


is so afraid of her that he has blown 


himself for the price of a new instrument, 
and in addition is sacrificing half a day’s 
time in order to make certain that it will 
_be delivered before the hour.” 

Which all goes to show how erro- 
neous one’s judgments may be when 
based upon circumstantial evidence, even 
of the plainest and most apparently ir- 
refutable character. 

Meanwhile, Dave, indifferent to what 
the salesman might be thinking of him, 
was proceeding anxicusly up-town, on 
pins and needles every foot of the way, 
lest some new contretemps might arise 
to delay him at the last moment, and 
balk him of the victory which now 
seemed so well within his grasp. 

But no untoward incident intervened. 
‘The Waldree was reached and the piano- 
player conveyed to his rooms and un- 
boxed without exciting any undue amount 
of notice. 

When the thing was in position before 
his piano and the men had departed 
it still lacked fifteen minutes to the time 
Dave had set for the visitation of the de- 
tectives. 
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There was” still much to be done, 
however, for the dismembered constit- 
uents of the old machine had to be put 
safely out of sight before their arrival. 

“Where shall I stow this junk so as 
to escape the sharp eyes of Ted Green?” 
ruminated Dave, casting his glance about 
the apartment. “ That infernal prying 
proclivity of his will lead him to smell 
it out if I put it in any ordinary place.” 

His wandering gaze fastened upon the 
bed as he spoke, and a happy thought 
struck him. He could hide every particle 
of the débris safely between the sheets, 
and not even the inquiring mind of Ted 
Green would ever think of looking in 
such a place as that for incriminating 
evidence, no matter how much his sus- 
picions might be aroused. 

No sooner decided than done. He had 
kept the chambermaid out ef his room 
that morning in order that he might 
pursue his investigation of the piano- 
player undisturbed, and consequently his 
bed was not yet made up; but that did 
not disturb him a little bit. 

He had resided for a time when small 
with a maiden aunt who held a theory 
that boys, as well as girls, should be 
educated in housewifely accomplish- 
ments, and under her tutelage he had 


_learned to make a bed as well as any 


woman in the land. 

He deftly spread out the under sheet 
now, and laid the wires and rods -over 
it, reserving the bulkier pieces to be cov- 
ered by the pillows. When the job was 
completed no one would ever have 
dreamed but that the chambermaid had 
looked after it in the regular exercise 
of her duties, or that there was anything 
there which did not properly and justly 
belong in its make-up. 

This final coverlet had just been 
smoothed down, and the last pat given 
to the pillow, when a knock sounded at 
the doer, and Dave, with a comprehen- 
sive glance around to assure himself that 
all was in readiness, hastened to admit 
his visitors. 

They had brought an expert mechanic 
along in order to facilitate their work, 
and under his hands the piano-player 
was deftly and rapidly taken apart and 
put together again without the disclosure 
of any secreted diamonds, to the disap- 
pointment of Ted and his companion. 


Nor did either of the searchers sus- 
pect for an instant the nature of the sub- 
terfuge which had been practised upon 
them. They accepted the piano-player 
as Mrs. Knipes’s without question, and, 
although considerably crestfallen over 
the collapse of their theories, showed by 
their manner toward Dave that they had 
not the slightest doubt of his good faith 
in the premises. 

Indeed, he had almost the grace to 
be ashamed of the trick he had played 
them, when at their departure they be- 
came profuse in their apologies for the 
trouble they had caused him. 

“ And, oh, by the way,” cried Ted, 
halting at the door, “ I forgot to tell you 
before, but dad left word just before 
he took the train this morning that he 
had decided a piano-player would be the 
nicest wedding-present he could give 
those friends of his up in the country, 
and that he wished you would get him 
one as near like Mrs. Knipes’s as pos- 
sible. He said he would have urged you 
to try and buy hers in if it were not 
for the suspicion attached to it. 

“You might mdke a try for it now, 
though,” Ted added with a somewhat 
rueful glance back at the instrument 
which had so cruelly punctured his 
swelling reputation as a sleuth. ‘McNa- 
mara and I will both guarantee that 
it has a clean bill of health.” 

The suggestion gave Dave a sudden 
> diabolical inspiration. Mr. Green, with 
his fatuous belief in his son’s powers of 
discernment, had been in a way responsi- 
ble for all the worries and annoyances 
of that day. Well, here was a chance 
to pay him back and to teach him a 
lesson he would not soon forget. 

Acting upon the impulse, Dave picked 
up his hat and followed the others out 
toward the elevator, intent upon a visit 
to the telegraph office. 

In the corridor he encountered the 
chambermaid for that floor. 

“Yes, Molly, you can go right in 
now,” he told her in answer to her ques- 
tion, “ although,” he added with a quiet 
smile, “ I doubt if you’ll find very much 
to do in there to-day.” 

Then he went on light- heartedly to 
despatch his message. 

At the telegraph office he spoiled quite 
a number of blanks before he seemed able 
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to express what he had in mind; but 
finally he drafted out the following and 
handed it in for transmission: 


Mr. Ezra GREEN, 
RIVERHEAD, MAss. © 
Can secure for forty dollars Knipes 
piano-player duly inspected and pro- 
nounced free from extraneous articles. 
Shall I close bargain, and ship machine 
as it stands? Davin MARTIN. 


And in the course of time, an acqui- 
escent reply having come to hand, Mr. 
Martin withdrew his collection of 
“junk ” from its temporary storage-place 
under his ‘bedclothes, and having 
dumped it higgledy-piggledy into a large 
box, nailed down the cover and turned 
his “old man of the sea” over to the 
tender mercies of the express company. 

“ Ah,” questioned Ted Green with his 


‘usual curiosity, happening to stroll up 


as the bulky outfit was being loaded on 
to the wagon, “ what is that?” 

“The piano-player your father com- 
missioned me to get for him,” vouchsafed 
Dave shortly. À 

It was more prudent, as he knew, to 
give Ted an answer than to start him 
off on his deductions. 

“Well,” in surprise, “you didn’t lose 
much time over it, did you?” 

“No,” laughed Dave; “but then all 
I had to do was a little talking over 
the telephone. I took your advice, you 
see, and bought the machine from Mrs. 
Knipes, Consequently, all the trouble 
required was to put it in a box and neng 
for the wagon.” 

He thought little of this FRENE 
at the time, but later he had occasion 
to recall it and regret that he had been 
so frank. 

-Át the present moment, however, he 
naturally considered that all his troubles 
were over; and consequently, in the ex- 
uberance of his spirits he felt a friendly 
spirit toward even Ted Green—so 
friendly a spirit, indeed, that suspecting 
the other might be a little dashed by 
his fiasco of the afternoon, he invited him 
out to dinner. 

“ But where’s Hal?” interposed Ted 
in astonishment, knowing that it was the 
invariable custom of the chums to dine 
together. ‘‘Isn’t he coming along with 
us?” 
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Dave colored up confusedly. He had 
no desire to let the falling out become 
a matter of gossip about the Waldree, 
especially now that the only cause of 
difference between them having been re- 
moved he thought it more than likely 
that Hal would be willing to return. 

“Hal? Oh, he’s gone away for a day 
or two,” he therefore responded evasively. 

“Gone away? Where? I saw him 
only last evening, and had quite a talk 
with him; it’s funny he didn’t say any- 
thing about it to me.” 

“Then you certainly ought not to ask 
me to tell you,” adjured Dave severely ; 
“since if he had wanted you to know he 
would undoubtedly have told you him- 
self.” 


And glad to have got out of the hole 


so easily, he waxed more than amiable 
as he turned the subject of conversation 
into other channels. 

After dinner, having shaken off the 
further companionship of young Green, 
he betook himself to the apartment of 
Mrs. Knipes, in order to pay that lady 
the forty dollars due her as the purchase- 
price of her piano-player; but that this 
was not the chief business of his call was 
evident from the increased animation of 
his manner the moment—the mistress of 
the house having been called out of the 
room—he and Ellen were left alone to- 
gether. 

And if he had acted the part of a 
tardy wooer before, he certainly made 
ful! smends by the ardor he displayed 
upon the present occasion. 

As Ellen. laughingly described it to 
yim afterward, it seemed to her as though 
ae must be under the stimulus of some 
particularly potent kind of nerve-tonic, 
>œ marked was the difference between 
his new manner and that which had pre- 
viously characterized him when in her 
Sompany. 

He very speedily learned that the story 
cf her engagement to Fred Hermann was 
» fabrication out of whole cloth—an- 
other of Ted Green’s brilliant imagin- 
ings, in fact—and having satisfied him- 
self upon this point, he proceeded to 
plead his cause with so much fervor 
and passion that almost before she knew 
it the girl was swept off her feet and 
up into his arms. 

Not that she objected at all, for, as 


she shyly confessed to him some moments 
later, with her head blissfully reposing 
upon his shoulder, he could have had 
her long before if he had only had the 
courage to try his luck. 

Mrs. Knipes coming back, and having 
been told the wonderful news, accorded 
them her blessing. 

“ Why, this getting engaged is the 
easiest thing on earth, once a man makes 
up his mind to it,” -reflected the happy 
fiancé, on his way homeward. “ What 
a fool, what an arrant fool, I was not 
to take the plunge six months ago! 

“And now,” he continued more so- 
berly, “that I am practically one of the 
family, I must get this diamond business 
straightened out. Of course, Mr. Knipes 
is no more guilty than I am; but the 
fact must be made so plain that no one 
can dispute it. We must find the robber 
and show conclusively just how the crime 
was committed.” 

Having reached the Waldree and feel- 
ing himself ‘inclined for bed by the nat- 
ural reaction from the excitement of his 
strenuous day, he turned toward the desk 
in order to get his key. 

But as he crossed. the floor a keen- 
eyed, smooth-shaven man who had been 
lounging to one side stepped quickly 
forward and intercepted him. 

“Mr. David Martin?” questioned the 
stranger, letting his hand fall lightly, as 
if by accident, upon Dave’s shoulder. 

“That is my name,” drawing back a 
little; “ but.” scanning the other’s coun- 
tenance with a perplexed frown, “ I con- 
fess you have the advantage of me. I 
do not remember ever having met you 
before.” 

“ There is nothing particularly strange 
in that.” 

The merest shadow of a grim smile 
flickered for a moment in the corners of 
the man’s mouth. With his free hand 
he threw back the lapel of his coat and 
displayed the badge of a detective-ser- 
geant. 

“ 1 am Price, of the Central Office, Mr. 
Martin, and I am very sorry to tell you ” 
—his grasp shut down now viselike upon 
Dave’s shoulder—“ that I have a war- 
rant for your arrest.” 

“A warrant for my arrest!” gasped 
the young man. ‘“ Some new complica- 
tion about those infernal diamonds? ” 
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“Diamonds?” repeated Detective 
Price. “I dont know anything about 
any diamonds. What we want you for 
is murder!” : 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“TAKE HIM TO HIS CELL.” 


For a space the universe seemed to 
Dave to reel upon its foundations and 
all the air to be filled with a chaos of 
shooting stars. 

He closed his eyes dizzily and 
clutched at the railing of the desk in 
front of him for support. 

Then it occurred to him that he must 


be asleep, and this a hideous nightmare; - 


so he opened his eyes again to dispel the 
illusion. 

But his staring vision failed to meet 
the shadowy outlines of his familiar bed- 
room faintly lighted from the reflection 
of the street-lamps outside. He was still 
‘standing in the broad illumination of the 
office, and beside him, with the detaining 
hand upon his shoulder, was this police- 
man who showed himself all too plainly 
to be a creature of flesh and blood. 

“ Murder!” repeated Dave, his pale 
lips scarcely able to speak the word above 
a whisper; then, as the first effect of 
the shock began to wear off and reason 
to reassert itself: “Oh, but, sergeant,” 
he added, ‘there must be some horrible 
mistake about this.’ 

“No mistake, I guess,” responded the 
detective indifferently. ‘‘ You’re David 
Martin all right, ain’t you? A real- 
estate broker with apartments here at the 
Waldree? ” 

“Well, then, whom air I accused of 
murdering?” demanded Dave desper- 
ately, seeing that it was no case of mis- 
taken identity. 

The man gave a perfunctory glance 
at his papers,-although it was evident 
from the readiness of his reply that it 
was unnecessary for him to refresh his 
recollection. 

“Harold Francis,” he announced 
glibly. “Electrical engineer, aged 
twenty-seven. Said to have been a co- 
tenant in your apartment.” 

Dave shrank back, appalled and in- 
credulous, before the unexpectedness of 
the answer. Indeed, his natural alarm 
and disquietude at his own predicament 
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was for the moment swallowed up in the 
grief and horror which overcame him at 
such news concerning his friend. 

“Hal dead?” he questioned shudder- 
ingly. “ Hal murdered? Oh, it cannot, 
cannot be true!” 

The detective glanced at him with 
cynical contempt. 

“Don’t you think you're playing it 
just a mite too strong?” he remarked. 
“Tve been admiring your abilities as an 
actor up to this, and half believing your 
bluff was on the square; but that last 
settles me. ‘Hal dead,’ indeed. How 
could you help knowing it, when every 
paper in town has been bristling with 
the news for the last three hours?” 

Dave did recall now that his ears had 
been assailed with shouts of “ Wuxtray!” 
all the way home, and that leather- 
lunged “ newsies ” had poked their wares 
at him with some sort of polyglot jargon 
ending in the word “ murder ” ; but, lost 
in his dreams of love, he had paid small 


"heed to these interruptions, and so had 


remained ignorant of what practically 
all the rest of the town was discussing 
with bated breath. 

This was a matter that he could not 
very well explain to Detective Price, 
however, so he made no attempt to regain 
the position he had forfeited in that gen- 
tleman’s good opinion, but turned, in- 
stead, to a consideration of his own plight. 

“How am I supposed to have mur- 
dered Francis?” he queried. “ Let me 
have the details, please, upon which this 
egregious charge is based?” 

But the detective, having been dis- 
appointed in his first estimate, was now 
disposed to show his prisoner very little 
consideration. 

“The place to find out all those 
things,” he observed gruffly, “is over at 
the station-house; and as you've been 
due there for some little time back, if 
you don’t mind I guess wed better be 
moving along.” 

Over at the station Dave did finally 
glean some information concerning the 
evidence upon which he had been taken 
into custody, and to his intense disgust 
he learned that his present trouble was 
also largely due to his ubiquitous friend 
—Ted Green. 

The latter, it seems, had been some- 
what piqued by Dave’s refusal to gratify 
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his curiosity as to Hal’s whereabouts, and 
had set himself to find out upon his own 
hook what had become of the missing 
chum. 

By making a few inquiries about the 
hotel he learned that Francis’s trunk had 
been sent out late the night before; but, 
strangely enough, the young man had 
not been seen himself to leave the Wal- 
dree, nor, as was disclosed by use of the 
telephone, had he appeared at the other 
hostelry to which his luggage had been 
directed. 

In the course of his investigation, 
moreover, Ted discovered that the sounds 
of a vigorous quarrel had been heard by 
a number of people issuing from the 
apartment occupied by Francis and Mar- 
tin; and it also was brought to his ears 
that Molly, the chambermaid, had com- 
mented rather wonderingly upon the fact 
that Dave had made his own bed that 
day. 

“ Faith,” she had said to some of the 
other maids, “ an’ that was not th’ only 
strange thing about it, aither. Shure, 
whin I touched it in passin’ I felt some- 
thing hard an’ stiff down undher th’ 
covers, an’ I was jist about to slip me 
-hand in an’ see what it was whin Mis- 
ther Martin come back an’ tould me to 
stand away from there. Th’ bed was 
made up, he says, an’ there was no use 
of any furdher foolin’ wid it.” 

Well, of course, that settled matters 
with Ted, and he waxed so vehement 
and persuasive in his representations to 
the hotel management that he finally got 
them up in the air also, and induced them 
to allow a search of Dave’s apartment 
to be made during the latter’s absence. 

And then the first thing which caught 
the eye of the investigating party when 
the door was swung open furnished full 
confirmation to all of young Green’s sus- 
picions; for there, exactly as it had been 


left by himself and McNamara when - 


they took their departure that afternoon, 
stood the piano-player which Dave him- 
self had declared he had shipped off to 
Riverhead, Massachusetts. 

“Tf the piano-player was not in that 
big box which went away by express, 
what was?” questioned Ted with a cer- 
tain ghastly significance. 

Then, too, there was the bed which 
Molly, the chambermaid, averred had 
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been neatly made up that afternoon, now 
all tumbled and awry; and when they 
came to turn down the covers the entire 
group fell back with a sense of sick hor- 
ror, for the sheets were stained and dis- 
colored with great splatches of a dark, 
viscous fluid. 

Dave was taken aback for a moment, 
and could not explain it even to himself, 
when this latter gruesome phenomenon 
was detailed to him, until he finally re- 
called that some parts of the machine had 
been covered with a reddish oil which he 
had found some difficulty in removing 
from his hands. 

In fact, as he saw, there was not a 
single point in the case built up against 
him which he could not easily refute and 
explain; and he was consequently about 
to protest vehemently against being held 
any longer upon such a farrago of mis- 
conceptions, when it suddenly occurred 
to him that to do so would open him 
up to serious suspicion in another direc- 
tion. 

Were he, in short, to attempt an ex- 
planation of all the circumstances which 
Ted Green and the police deemed so 
convincing, he must reveal the whole 
story of his experiences with Mrs. 
Knipes’s piano-player; must renew in 
the minds of every one the doubts now 
effectually laid to rest, that his prospec- 
tive mother-in-law might have had any 
connection with the theft of the diamond 
necklace, and must, by confessing that 
he had purposely cheated the detectives 
and forestalled them in an exploration 
of the instrument, place himself ih any- 
thing but an enviable light. 

He was between Scylla and Charybdis, 
so to speak; and either way he looked, 
he saw breakers ahead. 

On the whole, though, he decided that 
it was wiser to hold his peace, and there- 
fore choked back the eager words of 
defense which had been surging to his 
lips. 

He could disprove this ridiculous mur- 
der charge at any time; but there were 
certain things in connection with the 
diamond robbery which would be hard 
to account for until Mr. Knipes either 
turned up or it was definitely shown 
just how the missing necklace had dis- 
appeared. 

If he waited, moreover, and kept his 
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mouth 
which 


shut, the very facts themselves 
now furnished his accusation 
would speedily demonstrate his inno- 
cence; for the police must very soon 
find out that the box he had shipped 
away to Riverhead contained a disinte- 
grated piano-player instead of the dead 
body of his friend, and a chemical ex- 
amination of the fluid on the sheets would 
quickly indicate its harmless character. 

At any rate, he determined that he 
would make no attempt to justify him- 
self until he had a chance to consult his 
attorney ; and since he was informed that 
this privilege could not be accorded him 
before morning, he resigned himself, with 
the best grace he could, to the prosper 
of a night behind the bars. 

Before he went back, though, he 
thought it no more than his duty to 
` expostulate with the police captain who 
had been interrogating him, and to urge 
that some more intelligent effort be made 
to find out what had become of Hal. 

For, despite the utter imbecility of Ted 
Green’s conclusions, there was one fact 
the latter had unearthed which was caus- 
ing Dave a good deal of disquietude. 
Why was it that Hal had failed to show 
up at the hotel to which he had sent his 
trunk, and what had befallen him after 
he had stalked angrily out of the apart- 
ment the evening before? 

“As I understand it,” Dave said 
earnestly to the captain, “ your hypothe- 
sis is that I murdered my chum during, 
or subsequent to, a quarrel which we 
are alleged to have had in our rooms last 
night; that I then concealed the body 
in the bed, and, in order to prevent the 
chambermaid from finding it, shook out 
the mattress and spread the sheets my- 
self; and finally that I removed the 
corpse late this afternoon, packed it in 
a box, and shipped it off to Riverhead, 
Massachusetts ? ” : 

The captain removed his thick black 
cigar from his lips and blew a shaft 
of smoke up into the air as he nodded 
assent. 

“ Correct,” he commented, ‘ ‘all except 
the shipping of the box to Riverhead. 
We haven’t been able to inform ourselves 
definitely in regard to that point yet. 
But the rest we have figured out exactly 
as you state it; and,” he added, with a 
shake of his head, “I am bound to tell 
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you, young man, that it makes a pretty 
serious chain of evidence against you.” 

“Pooh,” rejoined Dave, snapping. his 
fingers, “ I could pick a hundred flaws 
in it this minute, if I only cared to. 
But,” he went on, his face growing anx- 
ious and worried again, “that is not 
the phase of the case which I wanted 
to speak to you about. I am not so 
concerned over my own vindication at 
present as I am in regard to what really 
may have happened to Francis. 

“ I tell you, captain,” he averred force- 
fully, “you are wasting precious time, 
and doing something you will regret 
later, when you conclude that the mys- 
tery of his disappearance is disclosed by 
my arrest. As a matter of fact, it has 
only become deeper, and more inexpli- 
cable than ever. 

Prien am reserving my defense,” 
he admitted, “and I grant that, as you 
see the circumstances, I may well be 
deemed guilty; but I promise you, when 
I do speak, this case will not hold water 
for a single second. 

“And if I am innocent,” he went on, 
“what then in regard to Mr. Francis? 
He has been missing for a solid day and 
night; and Heaven alone knows what 
has happened to him or what may be 
happening to him now. I tell you, cap- 
tain, you will be derelict in your duty 
if you don’t cause a general alarm to 
be sent out and every power of your de- 
partment invoked to the end of tracing 
him.” 

He made his little plea so vigorously, 
and with such apparent sincerity, that 
for a moment the official wavered, con- 
vinced of Dave’s guilt though he was. 
Then the recollection came to him of 
equally glittering bluffs which had been 
put up to him by other clever criminals, 
and he steeled his resolution. - 

“Oh, I guess there isn’t much doubt 
about what has happened to Francis,” 
he scoffed, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“ Or if there is I am ready to assume all 
responsibility for not looking any further 
into the case. 

“So if that is all you have to say 
to me,” relighting his cigar and turning 
once more to his desk, “you may as 
well go back to your cell. You will have 
to stay with us to-night, you know,” he 
explained ; “ but to-morrow morning you 
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will be taken down to the Tombs and 
` have your preliminary examination.” 

And despite Martin’s almost appealing 
efforts to argue the point further, he 
would listen to nothing more, but di- 
rected bruskly that the prisoner be taken 
back and permitted no communication 
with any one from the outside. 

Alive to this mandate, the turnkey 
who had Dave in charge conducted him 
rapidly through the big room, keeping 
him well out of reach of the reporters, 
who surged forward at their appearance, 
eager to get new details of the story. 
The two passed through an iron door 
which clanged heavily behind them, and 
into a low, whitewashed chamber filled 
with rows of cells. 

“Sorry,” the man observed apologet- 
ically, as he took down a key from the 
rack on the wall, “but we are pretty 
well filled up to-night, and I can’t give 
you a room to yourself. The best I 
can do, I guess, is to put you in with 
that suspect who was brought in last 
night. He’s clean, at least, which is more 
than can be said of most of them.” 

“Well, that’s some comfort at least,” 
smiled Dave, striving to make the best 
of the situation, “ and if he doesn’t mind, 
you needn’t bother, about crowding me: 
I don’t fancy I shall be able to sleep 
much to-night, anyway.” 

Nevertheless, he could not help shrink- 
ing back a little from the figure stretched 
out upon the bunk in the narrow com- 
partment into which he was ushered. He 
was not used to associating with prison- 
birds, and he could not conquer his fas- 
tidious aversion all in a second. 

But the sleeping man, waked up by 
their entrance, turned over, -pushed his 
hat back from his brow, and struggled up 
on one elbow. 

Dave gave a stifled cry of amazement, 
rubbed his eyes to make sure that he was 
not dreaming, and then grabbed the other 
in a rapturous bear-hug of ecstatic relief. 

His cell-mate was none other than Hal 
Francis! 

CHAPTER IX; 


THE WRONG WAY OUT. 


OF course, word was immediately sent 
out to the desk of the startling climax 
to the sensational case; but the captain, 
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as it happened, had gone out immediately 
after his interview with Dave, and in his 
absence no one cared to take steps looking 
to the release of. the prisoners. 

Besides, it was necessary to send for 
people who could properly identify Hal, 
as it was hardly likely that either his 
word or Dave’s would be taken as final 
under the circumstances, so in one way 
and another quite a little time elapsed 
before the chums were finally set at lib- 
erty. 

It cannot be said, however, that the 
intervening period of incarceration ap- 
peared especially long to either of them, 
so many questions had to be asked and ` 
answered before each was fully informed 
as to the straits through which the other 
had been passing. 

First Dave had to relate in detail all 
the circumstances of the murder charge, 
and this of course brought out the still 
more lengthy recital of the various pre- 
dicaments into which he had been thrust 
on account of his possession of the piano- 
player. 

Then, too, it was hardly likely that 
he would fail to apprise Hal of a certain 
other piece of news which caused the 
latter to-grip his hand in.a congratula- 
tory clasp and to wish him all kinds of 
good luck. 

But at last his experiences were all 
told, and he turned to his companion 
to inquire eagerly what it was that had 
also landed him behind prison-bars. 

“ Heaven knows,” exclaimed Hal, 

“ unless it is sheer bad luck, or, perhaps, 
a punishment inflicted on me by Provi- 
dence for the bad. temper and general 
cussedness I displayed in our little al- 
tercation last night. 

“There is no charge against me, as 
I understand,” he went on to explain. 
“T am simply held here on suspicion of 
being a possible burglar. 

“ What do you think of that? ” he cried 
indignantly. “ Me, a New Yorker born 
and bred, with thousands of acquaint- 
ances all over this city, picked up-on 
suspicion of being a burglar, and caged 
in this foul place for twenty-four hours 
without redress, and without even being 
granted the opportunity of communica- 
ting with my friends! Oh, I am going 
to make somebody suffer for this ordeal 


` when I get out.” 
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It was true. Francis had been brought 
into the station-house as a suspect, and, 
_ since he resembled, in a way, a certain 
much-wanted Chicago crook, was de- 
tained for a Bertillon examination. 

Then, through some sort of police 
bungling—and such cases are not so in- 
frequent as might be imagined—he had 
been overlooked in the morning round- 
up, and had been held in his cell in- 
communicado throughout the entire day. 

In fact, he asserted that if it had 
not been for the fortunate circumstance 
of Dave’s being put in with him he 
might still have been permitted to lan- 
guish there, and even eventually be 
railroaded over to the “Island” as a 
vagrant. 

“Had I had money with me it would 
have been very different,” he declared 
bitterly, “for one has to tip here as 
certainly as at a swell restaurant. But, 
sad to say, I had scarcely car-fare on 
me when I was arrested, and conse- 
quently my appeals and protests went 
unheeded.” 

And yet, for all his resentment, when 
Hal did get out, he did—nothing. He 
was like nine-tenths of ‘all the other in- 
habitants of the big metropolis—ready 
enough to rage and criticize, but un- 
willing to bestir himself or to take any 
trouble to right an imposition or a 
wrong. 

“But how did they come to pick you 
up?” probed Dave. ‘ Merely: on_ac- 
count of your resemblance to this Chi- 
cago chap?” 

“ Well, not entirely.” Hal flushed up 
a bit at the admission. “ Really, I can 
hardly blame them for that part of it, 
since I suppose my behavior must have 
appeared a trifle questionable. 

“You see,- Dave,” he went on, ‘I 
was in a good deal of a wax when I 
went out of the apartment, so furious, 
in fact, at you and all the rest of the 
world, that in my absorption I quite for- 
got to take the turn in the hall toward 
the elevator, and first thing I knew 
found myself at the end of the corridor, 
clear over on the other side of the 
house. 

“ Now, as you know, the freight ele- 
vator is there, and the car was standing 
at that floor as I came up; so the idea 
struck me that, rather than tramp back 
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to the Forty-Fourth Street side, I would 
ride down on it, and go out the back 
way of the hotel. Henry, the elevator 
man, was nowhere in sight,-but that made 
small’ difference to me. I knew I could 
let myself down all right, and that he 
could pull the thing back again to our 
floor whenever he needed it; so on I 
piled, and down I went.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Dave with sudden 
comprehension, “so that is how it was 
that nobody saw you leave the hotel?” 

“Exactly. Strange to say, there 
wasn’t a soul in sight down around the 
servants’ quarters, and I had not the 
slightest trouble in getting out the back 
door and into that little passageway 
which leads toward Forty-Fifth Street. 

“Tt was dark in there, though, and 
as I had to pick my way carefully to 
avoid the garbage-cans and ash-barrels, 
and also as in my wild state of mind 
I had my hat jammed down pretty well 
over my eyes, I fancy, to any one watch- 
ing me, I must have presented the ap- 
pearance of a skulking intruder, all right. 

“At any rate, when I came to the 
mouth of the alley I was suddenly 
startled by having a dark lantern flashed 
in my face and being asked by a big 
patrolman what I was doing there? 

“I was so taken by surprise and flus- 
tered that—would you believe it?—when 
he demanded to know where I belonged I 
pointed to the right instead of to the 
left, and before I could stop him he had 
marched me up to the cook of that 
private house back there, who, it seems, 
was a friend of his, to find out if I was 
telling the truth. 

“ Well, of course it was all off then 
as far as he was concerned. Nothing 
I could say or do was able to make the 
slightest impression. The only thing 
he knew was the station-house for mine, 
and rather than appear disobliging or 
cause any ill feeling, to the station-house 
I came. 

“The rest I have already told you,” 
Hal concluded, “and, as I say, I can’t 
really blame the patrolman much. He 
did no more than was his duty. But 
TIl swear to you, Dave,” with a return 
to his grievance, “when I get out of 
here I’m going to make somebody suffer 
for the other things I have had to en- 
dure.” 


. “Yes,” rejoined Dave vindictively, 
“and when I get out I am going to make 
somebody suffer, too; and that, somebody 
is no one but our mutual friend, Ted 
Green. When I get through with him 
he’ll think that Kansas cyclone I was 
telling him about this morning has come 
along for sure.’ 

But they had not much longer time 
to indulge in their dreams of vengeance ; 
for very shortly after this the captain 
came back, accompanied by the clerk 
and proprietor of the Waldree, whom 
Dave had caused to be sent for. Satis- 
factory assurance having been given that 
this was the real Hal Francis rather than 

_ the supposititious corpse which had been 
shipped away in the box, and that con- 
sequently Dave Martin could not be his 
murderer, the two were presently once 
more breathing the delightful air of free- 
dom. 

Still, that did not end the proceedings 
by a long shot. The police captain had 
to make due amends to them for the 
trouble they had been through, and the 
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newspaper boys also remained to be dealt 


with. 
So, by the time the pair had satisfied 


the hospitable instincts of the former,- 


and had given to the latter as much of 
the complicated story as they deemed 
it prudent for the public to know, it 
was getting well along toward the hours 
when the milk-carts begin to rumble 
through the streets. 

And even then there were still other 
felicitations to be received, for when 
the chums returned to the Waldree they 
found almost the entire colony of tenants 
up, and waiting to greet them. 

More than that, with his usual au- 
dacity there was Ted Green in the midst 
of the throng, his buoyant spirits un- 
dashed even by this second blow which 
had been administered to his concejt as 
a detective in that one day. 


Dave did not see him at first; then 


Ted laid a hand upon his arm and mur- 
mured in his ear: “ Come over to one 
side. I have something important to say 
to you.” 


TRAGEDY AT TRAVERS. 


By JOHN MONTAGUE. ; 


- Which concerns a quarrel in haste and a repentance more at double-quick than at leisure. 


RAVERS is a_ pseudonym. It 
would not be wise for several rea- 
sons to give the actual name of the 
town where this tragedy occurred. The 
principals might see the account and ob- 
ject; the city officials would doubtless 
consider it a desecration; and the grue- 
some occurrence is best credited—if at 
all—to an unknown community. 

At this particular moment Dunning 
Brown—often referred to as “ Stunning 
Dunning” on account of his general ap- 
pearance—had called and saluted his 
hoped-to-be fiancée as _ fiancées-to-be 
should be greeted. He then started to 
divest himself of such outer garments as 
are usually dispensed with when one in- 
tends making a visit that will doubt- 
less terminate in the small hours of the 
following morning. 

The little gold clock on the mantel- 


TA 


piece said it was eight-forty-five, but a 
mother’s forethought and knowledge of 
one Dunning’s staying powers can 


safely be credited with a discreet adjust- 
‘ment of the hands of that clock before 


the arrival of her daughter’s admirer. 

Henrietta Smythe didn’t mind if the 
clock stopped altogether, but her 
mother was not so heedless of the strict 
propriety that should obtain between 
hoped-to-be-engaged persons. 

After his overcoat, hat, and gloves 
had been*safely moored on the hat-rack, 
Dunning glanced toward the clock on 
the mantelpiece and smiled. A com- 
parison with his open-face timepiece 
showed him the deception. But his 
thoughts did not long dwell on the mat- 
ter of the hurried hour. His eyes had 
fallen on a prettily framed’ photograph, 
perched conspicuously beside the clock, 
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_ better.” 
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His chest swelled as he looked at it. 

“Say, it’s great of, you, Henrietta, to 
frame up that face of mine in such style. 
Never saw a frame like that before.” 

“ Guess you haven’t. I tramped all 
over Travers before I was able to find 
just what suited me. Do you like it?” 
-“ Like it? Why, I’m tickled to death. 
It goes great with the background of the 
photograph, doesn’t it? You couldn’t 
have selected a more appropriate frame.” 

“Well, you needn’t think you are the 
only one on earth who possesses some 
artistic taste,” she retorted, with mock 
asperity, slapping a varied-hued sofa- 
pillow into an unconventional. shape. 
“ I haven’t studied art at home or abroad, 
as you have, but I know what is pretty, 
just the same.” 

“I have never said you didn’t, my 
dear,” replied Dunning, at the same time 
thoughtlessly flopping himself down on 
the pillow she had been arranging with 
such care, though still retaining the 
framed picture. ‘‘ And this little act 
proves that I have been right in not 
saying so. Even I couldn’t have -done 


“ My, how complimentary!” 

“ This was the last picture of this kind 
I had 

“Gave all the rest to other girls, I 
suppose? ” interrupted Henrietta, tilting 
her head to one side and allowing her 
voice to ascend interrogatively. 

Wells replied Dunning, with a tan- 
talizing smile, ‘ you don’t suppose I had 
them taken is =r pu in storage, did 
you? ” 

“ Humph! Smarty.” 

*<T--gave -.a picture to a girl one 
time b. 

“ Oh, you did!” She wheeled and 
faced him, and her voice came danger- 
ously near trembling. 


yes: it ` 

“That girl across the street, I sup- 
pose? ” 

“ No, not that girl.” ° 

“Oh, then there is still another. 


Dunning Brown, you have said all along 
that I am the only girl you—— 
“ And so you are, Hen 


” 


“ Don’t call me Henrietta any more! aoe 


“ Well, then—Miss Smith,” corrected 
Dunning, with a courteous inclination of 
the head. 
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“Nor Miss 
Smythe——” 
“Tt used to be Smith, didn’t it?” 


Smith. My name is 


“No, it did not! It never was. It 
has always been Smythe, and you 
know it.” 


“Tve only known you two years. 
You might have changed it some time 
previous to that during your twenty 
years of- $ 

“Tm not twenty years old! I’m only 
nineteen, Mr. Dunning Brown, and I 
think you are very insulting to-night. 
I don’t care in the least for that picture, 
either. I only framed it because Jack 
Rathfield dared me to. He said that if 
I ‘framed it——” 

“Oho!” exclaimed Dunning, w: 1 
rising spirit, “so you only framed it © 1 
a dare, did you? I might have know. 
you didn’t care enough for me to go to 
this trouble. And so that donkey Rath- 
field has been here to see you, has he? 
You never told me he was calling on 
you.” 

“I don’t tell you everything,” re- 
torted Henrietta, with equal heat. “I 
suppose I can have other callers besides 
you if I want them. Mr. Rathfield is a 
perfect gentleman, at least.” 

“ Gentleman—humph! He’s a mush- 
head, and I’ll make a porridge pudding 
out of him if he gets too numerous. And 
so it was on account of him that you 
framed my picture. Well, that is a 
compliment, upon my word!” 


And with these remarks the disgusted ` 


Dunning deliberately removed the back 


_of the frame by turning down the small 


catches thereon and extracted the photo- 
graph. He transferred it to his coat- 
pocket and replaced the frame on .the 
mantelpiece. 

Henrietta saw these movements from 
the corner of her eye as she reclined on 
the sofa among a multitude of cushions, 
but said nothing. She figured that 
Dunning wished her to make a remon- 
strance, and this she emphatically de- 
cided not to do. 

He could take back his old picture 
and give it to the other girl if he wished. 
She would let him see that she was not 
so concerned as he evidently thought she 
would be. 

Several minutes passed, during which 
neither- deemed it advisable to speak. 


/ 


ES 


Each was busy with his own thoughts. 
Henrietta eyed the chandelier, while 
Dunning’s brows were drawn into a hori- 
zontal line and his expression was ony 
thing but congenial. 

` He had been hurt. She had said she 
did not care for his picture, and this 
had cut him deeply. Big as he was, he 
was very sensitive. 

He forgot that she had; damped all 
over town trying to secure a suitable 
frame for it; that it was the only photo- 
graph of any of her callers she had seen 
fit to frame; and that he had no right 
whatever to it after having once given 
it to her. 
and only remembered that she had said 
she did not want it, and that it had been 
framed on a dare. 

He took it from his pocket and looked 
over to where she was half sitting, half 
reclining, on the sofa. 

“ So—you—don’t like my picture?” 
he asked softly. 

She said nothing. 

“ And you don’t want it?” 

He might as well have spoken to the 
walls. 

“All right; neither do I. If you 
will not,have it, no one else will.” And 
he deliberately tore it in two. 

She heard the ominous sound and was 
on her feet in an instant. She rushed 
at him and wrenched the bits of card- 
board from his fingers before he could 
tear them again. For a moment she was 
speechless with amazement, and then she 
broke out in an oral torrent. 

“Dunning * Brown, what have you 
done! I never expected such a thing of 
you. I wouldn’t have believed it. You 
must be crazy—an idiot. You—you— 
I never want you to speak to me again— 
never, never, never | My picture! I—I 
—oh—— 

She flung herself on the sofa and wept 
as though her heart would break, hold- 
ing tightly the frayed pieces of the pho- 
tograph the while. 

The guilty Dunning stood and gazed 
at her blankly. He hadn’t expected 
such a demonstration. Her onslaught 
had knocked the wind out of him for 
the moment, and now, seeing her crying, 
he realized that he had made a fearful 
mistake. 

He crossed the room and sat down 


He forgot all these things, . 
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beside her. “ Little girl ” he began 
consolingly, but she cut him short. 

“Don’t you dare speak to me! I’m 
dis—gusted with you 

“ Disgusted, Henrietta!” 

“Yes, disgusted. You 

“ Don’t say disgusted 

“I will say disgusted. Phat is the 
very word I mean. You have fallen in 
my estimation and you can never get 
back. I hate you. Do you understand 
me? Hate you, and I never want to see 
or even hear of you again. You can 
go, and I don’t care what be—becomés 
of you. Tearing up that picture! You 
are childish. You belong in an asy- 
lum.” 

“I am not childish. I tore up that 
picture because you said you didn’t want 
it, and if you didn’t want it I was going 
to make sure no one else got it. That’s 
the reason, and if you didn’t mean it 
you shouldn’t have said what you did.” 

“ I- meant every word of it,” returned 
Henrietta from among her cushions, and 
she tried to believe she was not telling a 


lie. “I never wanted your picture; it’s 


nothing to me. But I didn’t think you 
were so puerile as you have shown your- 
self to be to-night.- Your actions just 
demonstrate what you really are. You 
can go back to that girl across the street. 
Perhaps she will put up with such go- 
ings-on, but I sha’n’t. I’m through 
with you altogether. Good night.” 

“ Henrietta—do you mean it?” 

“I mean it—yes.” 

“ Are you positive?” 

“ Positive!” 

Dunning rose and, after a slight hesi- 
tation, expecting, in spite of her words, 
that she would relent, walked from the 
room and put on his overcoat. Two 
minutes later the slamming of the front 
door told Henrietta that he was gone. 

Gone! Her heart felt like cast iron. 
She scrambled to her feet and rushed 
over to the front window, just in time to 
see his big broad shoulders disappear 
around the corner of the block. 

She remained at the window several 
minutes, looking at the spot where she 
had last seen him, and then, with a 
weary little sigh, turned to look again 
at the torn bits of photograph. 

And as she gazed on them her resent- 
ment grew afresh, and she told herself 


into the room. 


that she didn’t care whether she ever 
heard of him again. She would blot 
him from her memory and never think 
of him more. 

She went to bed, but not to sleep. It 
was only about ten o’clock, and, despite 
her earnest efforts, she kept hearing his 
last words repeat thansettes with an- 
noying persistence. 

It was impossible not to think of him, 


-as she soon discovered, and she began 


figuring what he could be doing at that 
moment. 

Had he gone home direct, and to bed, 
as she had done? Was he as miserable as 
she felt? Or—horrible thought! had he 
called on the other girl? 

No; for she had seen him disappear 
around the corner. But probably this 
was but a trick and he had come back by 
another street. 

She could not lie still, and getting out 
of bed, went to the front window and 
peered forth. 

A sigh of relief escaped her. The 
house across the way had no lights in 
the front room, and so of course Dun- 
ning was not there. Foolish of her, any- 
way, to think such a thing. He was 
probably now in bed, where she ought 
to be, and where she hastily tucked her- 
self. 

The pillow was rather damp with her 
tears, so, turning it-over, she rested her 
still burning cheek on her pale and 
went to sleep. 

She was at her dressing-table the next 
morning when her brother Will bolted 

“ Morning, sis! Hear of the tragedy 
last night?” he asked, fearful lest some 
one else had brought the news. 

“Tragedy!” exclaimed Henrietta, al- 
lowing her brush to come down with a 
rap on the table before her. “No. 
What tragedy?” 

“ What every one in town is talking 
about this morning. See, here it is in 
the paper—three columns—but I can tell 
you better than they have it. The 
papers put in so much that isn’t true, and 
fill up with repetitions, so that you don’t 
know what they have been talking about 
when you get through reading.” 

“ Well, you tell me about it, then. I 
don’t feel much like reading, anyway. 


_ Was some one murdered?” 
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“Yes, No, I don’t know. They 
haven’t found out yet. You see, it was 
this way: You know where the Alpine 
Avenue cars come down that steep grade 
near Center Street?” 

t Yes.” 

“ Well, it was near the bottom of the 
grade. It was about ten o'clock last 
night 

“Ten o'clock!” Henrietta’s heart 
jumped to her mouth for some unac- 
countable reason. 

“ Yes. When car No. 124 Gna the 
corner at the top of the hill the motor- 
man noticed about a block away -half a 


dozen men near the middle of the street, 


but thought nothing of it just then. As- 
the car came closer to them it became 
evident that two ofthe bunch were hav- 
ing a scrap——” 

“A what?” 

“ A scrap. <A fight, you know. And 
they were dangerously near the car- 
track. So to avoid any possible acci- 
dent the motorman threw on his brakes, 
intending to stop the car or go past the 
crowd more slowly. But the wheels re- 
fused to brake and the car kept moving 
along at an increasing speed. Of course, 
it all happened in a very short time. 

“The steep incline caused the car to 
travel pretty fast, and in spite of his ex- 
ertions, the motorman could not check 
its speed in the slightest. The car con- . 
tinued to rush down the hill and toward 
the group of wrangling men. The 
fighters could now be seen plainly, and 
several of the. passengers near the front 
windows jumped to their feet. Among 
them was a woman, who, of course, 
screamed at the top of her lungs, and 
this threw the whole car into a panic. 
Every one stood up. 

“Just as the car was nearly on top of 
the fighting men, who were clinched to- 
gether, one of them tore himself loose 
from the other’s hold and, drawing 
back, delivered a right-hand blow which 
sent his antagonist reeling backward and 
right in front of the street-car, which 
passed straight over him. 

“ The motorman had given up all-hope 
of bringing the runaway car to a stop 
before the foot of the hill was reached, 
and when it did finally come to a stand- 
still the doors were opened and the pas- 
sengers hastened back to the scene of 
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the fight. But they were too late. The 
gang, whoever they were, had vanished, 
taking with them the injured—or prob- 
ably dead—man, and the only traces of 
the tragedy were some spots of blood on 
the car-track.” 
“Ugh! Don’t tell me any more about 


it, Wiil.” 

“That is, all except a hat—a black 
Fedora.” 

“ A black Fedora!” exclaimed Henri- 
etta. 


“ Yes,” continued her voluble brother. 
“Tt was found a few feet from the car- 
track, and was supposed to hive been 
worn by the injured man. I saw it 
down at the constable’s office. It had 
a couple of initials in it 

/“What were they?” asked Henrietta, 
‘in a voice she could hardly call her own. 

“D. B., I think. The letters were 
rather blurred—why, what’s the matter, 
sis? You're fainting. Here, let me help 
you to the sofa. PI tell ma.” 

And her brother rushed from the room 
to summon his mother and get a glass 
of water. They returned on the run, and 
in a few minutes had brought Henrietta ` 
back to consciousness. 

Her mother wanted to know what had 
caused the attack, but Henrietta said it 
was nothing. 

“ Has Willie been telling you of that 
dreadful affair last night?” 

“ Yes—but i 

“Tt was that,” declared her mother: 
and taking her son by the arm, she led 
him from the room, reprimanding bin 
for his thoughtlessness. 

Twenty minutes later Henrietta was 
in her trap, driving like mad to the home 
of Dunning Brown: His people were 
all in Europe, but he had preferred stay- 
ing at home, to do “a little painting,” ’ 

a as he put it, but in reality to try to win 
; the hand of one Henrietta Smythe. 

The Brown mansion was in charge of 
a` housekeeper, who incidentally looked 
after the wants of Dunning. Hither 
Henrietta sped, only to learn that young 
Mr. Brown had not come home the night 
before. 

Her worst fears were confirmed, and 
‘she nearly fainted again as she sank on 

_the nearest chair. 
“He usually comes home nights, 
doesn’t he?” she asked anxiously. 


SOE course,’ 
“ except when he stays at the club.” 

“Oh! he sometimes stays at the club? 
What is their. telephone number?” — 

The housekeeper furnished the neces- 
sary information, and Henrietta «rang 
them up. Again she was doomed to 
disappointment. Dunning had not been 
there that night. 

She turned, her face white as chalk, 
and stared at the housekeeper. 

“ Mrs. Harding, where could he have 
gone last night?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, Miss Smythe: 
Now that we know he wasn’t at the club, 
I am getting anxious.” 

And then, after. a slight pause, during 
which she thought deeply, she looked 
into the tear-filmed eyes of Henrietta 
and uttered an ominous “Oh!” 

She grasped the trembling girl by the 
arm. ‘ 

“That street-car accident last night! 
You don’t think 

“I don’t know—I don’t know,” fal- 
tered Henrietta, her hands gripped to- 
gether. | 

“Tt couldn’t be.” 

“ But it might have been. Oh, Mrs. 
Harding, I am nearly wild with anxiety. 
I’m trying to think it isn’t so, but some- 
thing tells me it was—Dunning. There 
was a black Fedora hat found———” 

“ He always wears one.” 

“Yes, I know. And this one had his 
initials in it. I am afraid—oh—I can’t 
think of it. It couldn’t have been.” 

“Why, of course not,” the house- 
keeper reassured her. “ He was visiting 
you last night, wasn’t he? It was his 
usual evening.” 

“ Yes—for a while. But—but we had 
a quarrel, dnd he left early—about a 
quarter to ten. I told him I never 
wanted to see or hear of him again, and 
probably he just went out and got into 
a fight on that account. I can never tell 
what he is going to do. I didn’t mean 
half I said, but he thought I did. I 
expected him to come back, but—but he 
didn’t, and now it looks as though he 
had met with a fearful accident. Oh, 
I can’t bear to think of it!” 

And the frenzied Henrietta burst into 
a fresh flood of tears. í 

The housekeeper tried to console her, 
but she herself was considerably un- 


’ replied the Housekeeper, 
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nerved by the evidence. She asked what 


it was best to do—whether or not they 
should inform the authorities of their 
fears. 

But Henrietta decided it would be bet- 
ter to say nothing just yet. She had 
another plan. 

`“ He has an aunt and uncle living in 
Locustville, hasn’t he? ” she asked. 

The housekeeper replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

“ Well, I think we should get word to 
them first of all, and allow them to do 
what they think best in the matter. And 
as Locustville is only six miles from 
Travers, I shall go myself and tell them 
of our fears. I can drive over in less 
than an hour easily.” 

And so it was arranged. Henrietta 
dried her eyes and started her pony at 
a brisk trot. 

All the way, she sat as one in a trance, 
and several times narrowly averted acci- 
dents with passing vehicles. Their 
drivers looked at the fair occupant of 
the smart little trap and wondered at 
her*compressed lips and drawn features. 

She gave them no thought, however. 
Her mind was on a pair of broad shoul- 
ders disappearing around a corner in the 
electric light—a pair of shoulders she 
had probably seen for the last time. The 
last time! Tears came to her eyes 
anew, and she lashed the pony to a 
gallop. 

By the time it drew up in front of 
the house she knew to be occupied by 
Dunning’s aunt and uncle the animal 
was in a white lather, despite the nip- 
ping atmosphere. Throwing the reins 
around the  whip-socket, Henrietta 
jumped from the vehicle and hurried up 
the long walk to the porch-steps. 
Mounting. these, she gave the bell a 
vicious pull. 

When, lo and behold! As though by 
magic, the door flew open and she found 
herself encircled by a pair of arms whose 
pressure seémed decidedly familiar. She 
disengaged herself and started back with 
a little cry. 

“ Dunning!” 

“ Henrietta!” 

“ You ! ” 

“ Yes. I saw you coming up the walk. 
Did you come to forgive me?” 

“Forgive you? Never. I came to 


tell your relatives I thought you were 


. dead.” ` 


“ Dead! Well, after all, I suppose 
that would not have been far from the 
truth. All last night and this morning 
`I have felt like something that had never 
existed.” 

“ But about the traged 4 

He hung his- head. 

“Yes, Henrietta, that was a tragic 
happening, wasn’t it? I confess I was a 
brute. I hope you have forgiven me. 
I feel now that I was all in the wrong in 
tearing up that picture ee 

“ Picture!” she exclaimed. 
talking about the picture.” 

“You are not? Then what are you 
talking about? ” 

“Tm talk Where is your aunt? ” 

“Gone visiting. Come in and sit 
down. You look tired out. I’m in 
charge—nobody at home but me—and 
Fanny.” 

“ Who’s Fanny?” sharply. 

“The setter pup. After I left you 
last night I decided Travers wasn’t large 
enough for both of us, so I came down 
“here, 

“Yes, and a pretty scare you have 
given us by so doing. I want to use your 
telephone.” 

“Haven’t any—here. The old folks 
never could see their usefulness.” 

“Then I must be going straight back. 
I have to get word to your housekeeper, 
or the poor woman will have a spasm.” 

“ What about?” 

“ Why,about the affair last night a 

“ But I didn’t tell her we had had & 
split.” 

‘“ Oh, you goose, I’m not speaking of 
our quarrel. I’m talking about a man 
who was run over by the street-cars and 
no trace of him but a few spatters of 
blood found afterward. Haven't you 
heard of it?” . 

“ Nary a word.” 

“Well, you are mixed up in it to a 
big extent, I can tell you. A- black 
Fedora was found right near the spot 
where the accident happened, and—listen 
to this—it had your initials in it. - Is 
there any wonder I have been worried? 
But of course it wasn’t yours.” 

“ But it was. I remember now, after 
leaving you, I started for the railroad 
station, and hearing a train just pulling 


“T’m not 


in, I began to run for it. My hat flew 

_ off, but I was in no state of mind to go 

ese back for it or to care whether I lost 
everything I ever owned, after losing 


” 


` 


2 y 
ar “Oh, Dunning, did you really care, 
then?” 

“Did I really care! 
a TOA a 

And then, after what occurred during 
the next two minutes, Henrietta had to 
go to a mirror to see if her hat was on 
straight. She found it wasn’t, and after 
some adjustment she wheeled around 
and announced that she must get back 


What a ques- 


to Travers to relieve Mrs. Harding’s 
Rare anxiety. 
ee Dunning helped her into the trap and 
ees piled in after her. 
a “ But where are you going, sir?” she 
= demanded. 


“With you, my dear, to prove to Mss. 
Harding that I have not been creased 
by any“street-car wheels.” 

“But the house? You said you were 
in charge.” 

“Oh, it can take care of itself. Be- 
sides, Fanny is here to keep guard until 
Aunt- Sarah returns. Get along, there, 
Nancy Hanks,” he added, touching the 

` pony with the whip-lash. 

As they drove up the main street of 
Travers a newsboy greeted them with 
an afternoon paper, just issued. On its 
front page was an article headed: “ Mys- 


Car 124 Found.” Then followed an ac- 
count of the finding of the supposed ~ 
corpse by Policeman Sutton in an alley- 
way between Hamilton and Stanton 
avenues, : 

It consisted of an old suit of clothes, 
stuffed with grass, rags, and leaves, while 
a number of slender pine sticks had been 
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Bur mightiest of the mighty means, 

On which the arm of progress leans, - i 
Man’s noblest mission to advance, 

oe His woes assuage, his weal enhance, 

His rights enforce, his wrongs redress— 

Mightiest of mighty is the Press. 


tery Cleared Up. Man Run Over by 


inserted into the interior of the dummy 
to give the impression that bones were 
being broken. fe 

It also stated that, one of the “ bunch” 8 
concerned had called up on the telephone = 
and confessed that the whole thing had = 


“merely been a joke to scare the motor- 


man on car 124, as he was new in his 
position, but it was later discovered that 
they had scared—or attempted to scare— 
the wrong man. 

The tracks had been greased with soft 
soap, which had caused the brakes to 
fail in their duty; while the blood had 
been obtained at the slaughter-house the 
day before. 

The only thing the informant could 
not account for was the presence of the 
black Fedora containing the initials 
“ D. B.” j % = 

As Dunning and Henrietta finished eS. 
reading they looked at each other and : 
broke’ into a merry ‘laugh. 

“Then there was no one hurt, after 
all,” exclaimed Henrietta, placing her 
hand on Dunning’s sleeve. ‘‘ Their pur- 
"pose was merely to frighten the motor- 
man.’ a 

“ Yes, and although that failed, _ still oe 
the ‘ tragedy’ accomplished a much more = 
important purpose,’ didn’t it?” es 

“ What do you mean?” > 

“ You know what I mean,” he replied, 
sliding his arm around her slender waist. 
“We had a falling out last night, didn’t 
we?” 

“Well?” 

“Well, were not Sar HOW, 
we 2 

“ Aren’t we?” was all a said, but a+ 
close observer might have noticed that 
she made not the slightest effort to dis- 
lodge the arm that was holding her 
prisoner. 


are 


Bowring. 
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WHEN SUSPICION STRUCK HARD. 


By STEPHEN BRANDISH, 
` Author of “At the Mercy of the Unseen.” 


A victim of circumstantial evidence, and his thrilling adventures in his pursuit of the man 
he felt to be really guilty. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Ropert and Albert Radford, of Bondville, own, respectively, a moribund newspaper 
and a prosperous drug-store. Robert has just decided to turn his paper into a yellow 
sheet, when a slight trolley accident sends two evident friends into the drug-store, one of 
whom drinks an orange phosphate, is immediately taken ill, and blames the beverage. 
Robert and Albert both go for doctors, leaving the sick man with his friend; when the 
brothers return they find the man alone and dead. Physicians pronounce death to have 
been caused by poisoning. Things seem to point to Albert’s guilt, even more ‘so when it is 
learned that the dead man is Thomas Bandmann, professional exposer, who is now engaged 
in exposing the drug and patent-medicine trust. Albert is subjected to a rigorous cross- 
examination, falls under greater suspicion, and finally Sherwood, the sheriff, comes to 
warn him that he is to be arrested for murder. 

Radford, convinced that the man who entered his store with Bandmann can throw 
light on the mystery if he can only be found, disguises himself and starts in pursuit by the 
trolley route. He ascertains that he goes by the name of Catterson, misses him in one town, 
and in Worman Center confronts Phil Sherwood, the sheriff, on the piazza of the hotel. 
Radford starts away; the sheriff comes after him with “Say, Bert, that don’t go.” Radford 
puts up a bluff, but feels that in another minute the sheriff will pull off his false beard, when 
a miracle happens. A rough-looking individdal comes up behind and lays a hand on Rad- 
ford’s shoulder, exclaiming, “ Where did you come from, Benson?” Radford grasps the 
outstretched hand and cries enthusiastically, “ Well—Dan!” at a venture. ; 

The bluff carries, Sherwood seems convinced that he has been mistaken, after all, and 
leaves Radford with his supposedly old friend, who turns out to be bird of a feather with 
Catterson. By judicious questioning, the druggist learns that the other is Pig Ryan, that 
the man now known as Catterson is really Pender, and that the latter has gone on to 


Blackfield, where he may probably be found at Dunn’s Hotel. Radford.betakes himself 
thither by the next trolley, and on being asked for his card has an inspiration. 


} : Requesting. 
paper and envelope, he writes this message and sends it up to Catterson: “ Here, and got 


to see you atonce. Pig Ryan.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
CONFRONTED. 


SOME five minutes of anxious waiting 
dragged along as Radford watched 
the stairway. 

Then the boy came into view again, 
and the druggist walked to the desk. 


~The clerk looked up with a smile. 


= “Mr. Catterson seems to have gone 
out,” he said. “ The boy tells me that 
he left the key with the maid, who is 
working in the room.” 

Radford’s heart sank, metaphorically, 
at least, with a thud. 

“ Has—he been gone long?” 

“Only ten or fifteen minutes, I should 


` judge.” 
*This story began in the January issue of TIHE ARGOSY. 
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“ But he hasn’t left the house?” 

‘“ Oh, his things is all in the room,: 
mister,” the boy put in. 

“ And he didn’t leave any word with 
the maid or any one else as to when he 
expected to return?” 

“JT guess not, sir.” 

The druggist considered for a little. 

“ TIl stroll around outside for a while 
and wait for him, I think,” he muttered. 

“Very well.” 

“This is the only door to the house, 
isn’t it?” 

“The only one Mr. Catterson will be 
likely to use,” said the clerk. ` 

Radford walked out into the sunshine 
again. 

He looked about, for a minute or two, 
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for a place which would offer a view of 
the door, and which would at the same 
time keep him fairly well out of sight. 
He found it at last behind a massive 
cigar-store Indian, two or three. doors 
down, and settled himself for the wait. 
-Had he been fooled again? Radford 
pondered for a little, and finally thrust 
away the notion. It was possible, of 
course, that he had made another break— 
that the note had betrayed him because 
of the writing—but it seemed unlikely. 
No, Catterson was probably there, and 
would return. in ths course of time. 
After that 
‘The sun was extremely hot. — 
half an hour “Radford found himself 
wishing very earnestly indeed that his 
man would appear. After an hour he 


_was fairly fuming. 


His eyes had not been removed from 
the doorway of the hotel in all that time, 
and there had been no sign of Catter- 
son. 

Could the fellow have suspected his 
presence, in some mysterious way, and 
fled again, abandoning his effects? 
Could he have been seen and recognized 

y Catterson from one of the upper win- 
dows, at his first approach? 

No, that was too absurd. After fool- 
ing the sheriff, who had known him all 


_his life, Radford could hardly have been 


detected by a man who had seen him just 
once. 

And still—where on earth was the 
man? 

It was well toward two now, and Rad- 
ford was conscious of very real hunger. 
Watching still, he crossed to the dubi- 
ous little delicatessen shop on the other 
side and asked for sandwiches. 

Standing in the doorway, he munched 
them“ and reflected somewhat bitterly 
that it was not exactly the sort of mid- 
day meal to which he was accustomed. 
It was not at all like Richeer’s place, at 
Bondville, where the waiter hustled 
around when he crooked his finger and 
leaned over his shoulder respectfully to 
suggest one or two of the most inviting 
things on the bill of fare—and thereafter 
rushed them to him, piping hot and in- 


variably delicious. 


No, it was not at all the sort of meal 


‘he relished, but he was not at all the 


sort of man he had been. He was no 
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longer the dga he might now con- 
sider himself only as the disguised fugi- 
tive from a court warrant, and thank 


Heaven that he had even leathery sand- - 
If not delicious, they were bet- . 


wiches. 
ter than prison fare was likely to prove. 

The afternoon waned. There was no 
sign of Catterson. Once, when twilight 
was coming on, the druggist returned to 
the hotel and asked. The large person 
had not put in an appearance. ` 

Radford waited until dark; then, with 
a groan, he abandoned his watch and re- 
tired to the darkest corner of Dunn’s 
dining-room for a meal. 

e emerged, presently, a little more 
cheerful and inquired again. Catterson 
had not arrived! 

Well, he had fled—that was all, and 
he might have expected it! Catterson, or 
Pender, or whoever he was, had wisely 


abandoned his rôle of traveling business 


man, after consideration, and had taken 
to his heels! 

Radford sauntered dearly down the 
street. What now? What 

The druggist barely. repressed an ex- 
clamation. Right before him, just pass- 
ing him on his way to the hotel, the man 
was approaching ! 

Radford stepped aside ant refrained 
from lifting his eyes. Catterson stepped 
past briskly, and behind him came a 
train of very excellent cigar-smoke. 

If he had perceived the druggist, he 
had given no indication of the fact. 
Radford, as he fell in cautiously behind, 
caught the soft humming of a tune from 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the 
cigar. Catterson seemed well satisfied 
with himself and things in general, and 
the easy air rather staggered the drug- 
gist. 

He had had small pahe with 
murderers; it seemed hardly possible 
that this fellow could have taken a 
human life. 

The big man entered the hotel. Rad- 
ford remained out of sight and watched. 
Was he going in for dinner or not? 
Was he 

Ah! 


The clerk had handed him the 
envelope now! Catterson was opening 
it—now he was reading the line. He 
crumpled the two and tossed them on 
the floor; he spoke to the clerk with an 
expression which combined frown and 
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grin. The clerk nodded and handed 
Catterson his key. 
Radford stepped back a little, the bet- 
-ter to gather speed for a hurried effect in 
entering—he took a long breath—he 
strode in quickly and crossed to the desk. 
“Well, I guess this’ll be the last trip 
for me,” he announced. “I suppose 
Mr. Catterson ain’t here yet? Most 
likely he won’t be back till to-morrow, 
~ eh? 1 2 
The clerk looked up and smiled. 
“On the contrary, he has just come in. 
Hes up-stairs now.’ 
3e “Did you give him my note?” 
ae. “ Of course. 
s be sent up should you appear again thig 


ia evening.’ 
E He struck the bell, and the boy came 
to the desk. The clerk indicated Rad- 
ford with a nod and his destination 
- with: 

“ Forty-two, Fred.” 

Breathing hard, Radford walked up 
the stairs behind the youngster. 

At last it had come! At last his chance 
had arrived! What use was he to make 
of it? The druggist gripped the revolver 
in his pocket and growled so. savagely 
and suddenly that the boy turned. 

“This is the room, sir.” 

“All right; you needn’t knock,” Rad- 
ford whispered hurriedly, as he dropped 
a half-dollar into the youngster’s hand. 
“You just—skip!” 

The boy left swiftly, carrying with 
him the impression that at last a million- 
aire was beneath their roof. When he 
was out of sight-Radford gathered him- 
self and tapped forcefully on the panels. 

“Come in!” 

The druggist drew his gun and held it 
behind him. He turned the knob and 
opened the door—to what? 

Back toward him, Catterson was 
writing rapidly. He did not turn; he 
merely inquired : 

“Well, what the devil brings you 
here, Ryan?” 

Radford did not reply. The other 
-scribbled on unconcernedly for a min- 
ute or two, blotted and folded a sheet, 
and placed it in the envelope. Then, 
with a slow swing, he turned. 

And Radford’s revolver, steadily held 
and aimed straight for his heart, was 
- not ten feet distant! 


THE ARGOSY. 


He left word for you to | 


“ What—what——”’ gasped the dum- 
founded man. 

One hand SE oddly to his side. 
Radford noted the move and stepped 
nearer. 

“Hold on!” he cried softly. “If 
you're feeling for a gun yourself, don’t 
do it! Keep both hands in front of you 
—keep ’em there, I say! Now raise your 


voice just once or try to attack me, if you” 


want to die on the,spot!” 
“ Why—you infernal idiot z 
“I mean it!” Radford snarled. 


His eyes glared furiously. Catterson . 


sank back in his chair and stared hard. 
But after a little he seemed to have 
recovered from the shock; his voice was 
rather calmer as he spoke again: 
“Young man, do you mind informing 
me. ” 


thing!” the druggist cried bitterly. 
“Look! Here’s a beginning!” 

His free hand went to his chin. He 
gave a little tug and the beard came 
away. He stood before the startled man 
with shaven, set jaw. 

' “The—the druggist chap!” gasped, 
Catterson. 


“Yes! The druggist chap, and you 


didn’t quite expect him!” 


A slight smile appeared on Cute 


son’s lips. 

“Frankly,” he said, “I did not.” 

“But he got here all the same, and 
he got to you!” Radford went on hur- 
riedly. “And now do you know what 
that same druggist chap is going to do?” 

“ Well, really: a 

“He’s going to take you back to 
Bondville, if it has to be done at the 
point of this gun!” 

“And just why?” 

“ Because you murdered Thomas 
Bandmann, Pender! ” 

“Eh?” The amusement fled from 


. 


Catterson’s face, and he frowned a little.» 


Breathing rapidly, Radford almost 
bent over him, and rage boiled within 
him. 

“Oh, you didn’t get away this time 


as easily as you did last night! I made ` 


a fool of myself in the Center by giving 
you a hint of who I was, but I haven’t 
done it this time. I sent up the bait and 


you bit it—and I’ve got you where I — 


want you!” 


“I'm going to inform you of every- 


-*Catterson shrugged his shoulders and 
seemed divided between astonishment 
and annoyance. Certainly, he had a 
wonderful nerve, Radford reflected. 
He was sitting there, despite the re- 
volver, as placidly as he might have sat 
upon the porch of the hotel. In a way, 
it roused the druggist. 
_. “And for your further edification,” 
Radford snarled, “I may tell you, Pen- 


der, that the same ‘Pig’ Ryan whom. 


you expected to see when I knocked gave 
me your whole criminal career only this 
morning.” He paused and licked his 


lips. “And now get up! We're going- 


to start!” 

“For where?” 

“ Bondville, Pender, and all the way 
there this gun is going to be pressed into 
your side through my pocket. You'll 
go to Bondville, or you’ll go—consider- 
ably farther!” 
~ He straightened up and took a new 
hold on the pistol. Catterson seemed 
slow in obeying. Indeed, he looked up 
once more with his cynical smile. 

“ My dear young man,” he murmured, 
“do you greatly object to my smoking? 
That cigar is going to burn the table in 
another minute.” 

“Then use one hand in getting it!” 

The big man regained his weed and 
puffed it back to redness without com- 
ment or move. When the task was ac- 
complished satisfactorily he leaned back 
and surveyed Radford calmly. 

“T say,” he began, “ would you mind 
giving a hint of why you're calling me 
* Pender”? ” 

“ Because it’s your real name, my 
man!” snapped the druggist. “Cut 
that out! Get up and on the move! 
Were going to leave on that ten-o’clock 
trolley!” = 

“ Well—er—that’s possible enough 
without going down-stairs now, you 
know.” Catterson glanced at the clock. 
“We've a full half-hour to walk down 
two flights—and really, that gun’s un- 
comfortable enough as it is without being 
pressed into my side. I wish you'd sit 
down a moment.” 

He leaned forward and clasped his 
hands, the cigar in one of them sending 
„up fragrant clouds. He eyed Radford 
“calmly and keenly; and the druggist, to 
his own slight dismay, found himself 


rand force me to return with you. 
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thinking how utterly the rascal repre- 
sented, or counterfeited, the type of 
square, solid, and successful business 
man. 

Without the positive knowledge he had 
gained, Radford felt that he would have 
been almost inclined to apologize and 
retire. But he had gained the knowl- 
edge, thank fortune, and he had caught 
his man! 

Catterson was silent for a while. He 
seemed to be looking over the man with 
the gun, and as he looked his eyes grew 
almost contemptuous. At last he spoke 
up sharply: 

“You absolute chump!” he. said. 
“Shall I size up the case for you?” 

“ Keep your compliments to yourself,” 
Radford retorted grimly, “and you 
needn’t do any sizing up. It’s all sized 
up.” 

Catterson 
turedly. 

“ Druggist—er, what was your iene? 
Oh, yes, Radford; of course—you’re 
more than half out of your head. I’m 
perfectly sane, I assure you. You'd bet- 
ter let me talk and bring you back’ to 
your senses. 

“TIm not seeking to “deny that I was 


laughed almost good-na- 


in the store or anything of the sort. ` 


The reason I disappeared was the same 
that would have actuated you or any 
other busy man—TI simply~couldn’t af- 
ford to be dragged back to Bondville a 
dozen times to. testify about an utter 
stranger. Once I was sure that the man 
was beyond help, I simply cleared out.” 

“After writing a note and thrusting 
it under the body?” 

“Eh?” Catterson stared blankly. 

OT drop the bluff!” the druggist 
said. 

“ We’ll come to your part now,” Cat- 
terson smiled, a little dazed, as it seemed, 
by the interruption, but willing to be 
tolerant and pass it over. ‘‘ Some blast- 
ed carelessness sent poison into your soda 
stuff, eh? Man died, and I had disap- 
peared. I was the only one who could 
be expected to prove that you didn’t put 
in any dope when you mixed the soda— 
therefore, you decided to come after me 
Then 
excitement got the best of you, and at 
the present moment you don’t know more 
than half what you’re talking about!” 


` color as the result. 
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He laughed again. 

“I haven’t read much of the case— 
been too infernally busy—but ‘isn’t it 
` pretty nearly the truth, eh?” 

“Have it all your own way,” said 
Radford quietly. “The truth is that 
you killed the man, and that I happen 
to have proof of it.” 

He waited; the dart—spurious, of 
course—seemed to have had little effect. 
_ “Your friend, Mr- ‘ Pig’ Ryan, and 
_I happened to meet this morning, and 
from him I gained some particulars 
about your charming self. Bah! Do 
you think you’re dealing with a child 
or 


“Only a man excited,” Catterson said 
thoughtfully. “ You’re not much to 
blame, Radford. I understand it pretty 
well, I think. A man isn’t accused of 
murder every day, and you're a bit off 
Really,” he laughed, 
“I didn’t kill Mr.—er—Bandmann. If 
they hadn’t found poison in him I should 
be inclined to think that he expired from 
a sour disposition and an inclination to 
expose everything on earth but himself.” 

He took another puff. 

“And positively,” he finished, “ I’m 
not acquainted with your friend the pig.” 

“ Ryan: ” Radford began. 

s When you sent up that fool mes- 
sagé,” Catterson smiled, “ I thought for 
sure that it was Ed Ryan, of Chicago— 
the kid millionaire, you know—off on 
another of his transcontinental jags. I 
supposed he’d discovered me and—oh, 
all that sort of thing.” He chuckled a 
little. “ And I believed that he had rec- 
ognized himself for the pig he is!” 

“Keep on, ,if it amuses you!” the 
druggist said unpleasantly. 

Catterson rose suddenly and thrust his 
hands into his trousers-pockets with an 
‘abruptness that very nearly cost him his 
life, 

Radford’s finger, on the trigger, re- 
laxed only at the last millionth of a sec- 
ond. In a way, the absolute careless- 
ness of the move had disarmed him. 

But if his mental state was apparent 
to Catterson, that gentleman paid no 
attention whatever to it. He stalked 
slowly back and forth, puffing in an irri- 
tated fashion on his excellent cigar and 
frowning now and then. 

“Oh, I say!” he began sharply. 


THE ARGOSY. 


“It’s all right, you know, and I\undér- 


stand your side of the case perfectly, 
but—why—I absolutely cannot go back 
there and testify, you know!” 

“No?” Radford smiled. 

“No, indeed. There are- a dozen 
things to keep me in Chicago this next 
month or two. There’s. that—well, 
never mind just what, but it’s a big deal, 
and if I have to spend half my time 
down here it'll be all off!” 

(3 Ah? ” 

“And that C. B. & D. matter, too! 
I’m vice-president of the road, you know, 
and there’s no getting away from the 
fact that I’ve got to be present at the 
annual squabble, next week, as a major- 
ity stockholder! ” 

He stopped squarely before Radford. 

“See here, my son. Why not call this 
off? Pll pay cash for it if you'll kindly 
disappear. 
very melodramatic and very charming, 
of course, but it’s all balderdash if you 
come down to facts. If you insist on 
my returning to Bondville I’ll—well, 


; perhaps Pu go -n perhaps I won't, 


but 
He a with a snap of his fingers. 


. Radford smiled, and tried to fill the 


smile with a confidence he did not feel. 


Acknowledged or not, this large per-- 


son was making an impression upon the 
druggist. Face to face with him, and 
in spite of all, it seemed to Radford very 
nearly impossible that.Catterson, or Pen- 
der, could have committed the crime. 
“You'll go!” he said briefly, how- 
ever, and the revolver came up again. 


“My dear boy ’—Catterson’s hands 


were in view again, and the clenched 
tight pounded emphatically upon the flat 
palm of the left—‘‘can’t I make you 
listen to reason? Must you sit there with 
that elephantine gun and flourish it to 
talk-sense? I tell you, it’ll cost me thou- 
sands of dollars to go back there and be 
held for—God knows how long. You’ve 
been spotted as the murderer, haven’t 
you? All right, then. Go back. Let 
’em try you. It’s a fool case, of course, ` 
and they can’t possibly convict you!” 


Radford looked at him, and the pistol .. 


lowered slightly. From his seemingly 


worst enemy, the druggist was receiving , 


precisely the sort of consolation he most 
needed. 


This Wild West business is | 


yee VO itt 
$ da hb 


mine 


“And if you should get into serious 
trouble, Radford,” the other went on 
earnestly—“ I mean, if it should really 
come to a pinch—I’ll come down from 
the city and testify. Pll see my own 
lawyers first and coach up on such a line 
of evidence-that you'll be turned loose 
as soon as I leave the chair.” 

He smiled slightly. 

“I know you’re innocent of anything 
intentional here, and if that fool bunch 
of jays doesn’t acquit you I'll come 
down with the best legal talent in Chi- 
cago and see that it is accomplished. 
How about it? Is it worth while to 
pocket that gun ahd sneak, Radford? ” 


He stood over the druggist and looked 


down earnestly. For the moment the 


_gun dropped to Radford’s lap. 


And that moment was fatal! 

In the twinkling of an eye—so rap- 
idly, indeed, that the druggist barely 
noted it—the clenched right fist shot 
back of Catterson—sped forward again 
with the force and the speed of a pro- 
jectile—landed squarely between Rad- 
ford’s eyes. 

The revolver flew from his hands and 
exploded with a crash. 

The druggist himself, without a 
groan, rolled from his chair and went 
down in a heap upon the floor. 


CHAPTER X” 
FROM MORNING TO NOON. 


MorNING again. Another gloriously 
bright and-cool morning, too, with sweet 
breezes from the farming country and 
a brilliant sun to gladden humanity. 

Radford opened his eyes—painfully. 
They met the bare brown boards of an 
unplastered, unlovely ceiling. 

Just where was he? How had he land- 
ed there? Why was everything in his 
head so sadly tangled? 

Events returned slowly, as he stared 
at a knot-hole above. 

Yes, he remembered Catterson now, 
and the suddenly raised fist and all the 
rest. The crook had worked a neat lit- 
tle game very successfully. He had 
thrown Radford off his guard complete- 
ly. He had come near enough to strike 


‘—and he had -struck the mark uner- 


ringly. 
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At that unfortunate instant, most as- 


“suredly, Radford had been knocked far- _ 


ther into unconsciousness than ever be- 
fore in his life!, 

But there were other memories, vague, 
uncertain things at best. 

The druggist seemed to recall, in the 
most nebulous way, being laid upon a 
bed. He seemed to remember seeing a 
physician and watching him mix a pow- 
der with water; he could not quite tell 
just what had been said, but he recalled 
mumbling something incoherent and 
hearing remarks about “shock.” 

He thought, too, that he had swal- 
lowed the dose. t 

But where was he now? 

Radford raised his aching head and 
looked about. 

At first, he appeared to be alone. in 
the bare room; then he caught sight of 
a small heap in the farther corner—the 
bell-boy, and sound asleep! That, at 
least, seemed to indicate that he had not 
yet left Dunn’s hospitable roof. 

Radford sat up and stretched. He 
was very achy and very sore, but beyond 
that he felt little discomfort. He felt 
himself over gingerly; nothing seemed 
to be missing. Indeed, on the contrary, 
his anatomy, between the eyes, seemed 
to have taken on quite an addition. 

The druggist groaned, and then sud- 
denly ceased to groan: The fighting 
spirit boiled up within him as it had 
not done before. 

This infernal scoundrel had fooled 
him twice now, once by craft and once 
by force. All right! Radford was still 
alive and in the ring, and the third 
meeting should be brought about. And 
then! 

“Boy!” he called sharply. 

The youngster shot to an upright posi- 
tion. 

“ Gee!” he mumbled, rubbing his 
eyes. “ Did—did you come to?” 

““T’ve—come to!” Radford said 
grimly. “ Wheres Mr. Catterson?” 

“The guy you tried t’—kill?” The 
boy was on his feet and edging toward 
the door. 

“ The—what ? ” 

-The youngster was in the corridor 
now, and eying Radford with a dubi- 
ous expression. 

“I guess you better stay there,” he 


(0 o SE RRs, 


remarked. ‘ The boss told me to let 
him know as soon as you came around.” 

“But 

Quick steps upon the stairs told that 
` the youngster had fled beyond the dan- 
ger zone. 

The druggist looked around for his 
clothes. They did not seem to be in the 
apartment. He retired between sheets 
again, and sitting up, waited expect- 
antly. 

Some five or six minutes passed before 
he heard any one approaching. Then 
the clerk of the day before appeared, 
carrying his bag and his raiment.. 

The latter he laid gingerly upon a 
chair, and then turned to. regard the 
druggist with an extremely .disapprov- 
ing expression. 

“Gome around, have ~~ he- re- 
marked. 

“ Unquestionably.” Radford glared 
at him. “ Will you kindly tell me what 
the devil a 
“I think we’ll just omit that sort of 
thing,” * the clerk replied — bruskly. 
“Please remain where you are. Mr. 
Dunn himself will be here presently, and 
he has given me strict instructions not 
to talk to you until his arrival.” 

“ But—— 

The disapproval increased. 

“Young man, I should strongly ad- 
vise you to be silent. You are more 
than lucky in escaping the jail you so 
richly deserve. “Now—— 

“Say, you blasted——” burst from 
Radford. 

Then he stopped. What under the 
sun was the use in getting mad at this 
‘person? He set his teeth and waited. 

He had not long to wait. Within 
a matter of seconds heavy steps ascended 
“and reached the upper landing. Into 
the bare apartment came a portly and 
highly important individual. 

“ This is Mr. Dunn himself,” the clerk 
announced, with a bow and a wave of 

the hand. 

Radford, despite his misery, could 
hardly repress a smile. He had a vague 
notion that he could not have been in- 
troduced to the President of the United 
States or the King of England with 
more ceremony. : 

_“ Well, I’m charmed, of course,” he 
began. 


Dunn Seated himself upon a wooden fe 


chair and puffed his big cigar. 

“ That'll do,” he said briefly. 
to walk?” £ 

“ I presume so,” Radford replied, ‘if 
I had the clothes to walk in.” 

“ Able to leave town?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then get into your clothes as soon 
as possible, eat the breakfast I’ll send 


“ Able 


up, and leave by the back door—and do - 


it quick!” 

Radford gasped; his wrath boiled 
over again. 

“ Will you kindly tell me,” he shout- 
ed, “ who the devil you think you are, to 
talk in that fashion?” 

“I’m the owner of this hotel, that’s 


been doing business at the same stand | 


for forty-nine years without one shady 
episode taking place. here. ‘You're the 
first crooked character that ever man- 
aged to get into this house since my 
father started it—and I can tell you that 
it’s only because I don’t want publicity 


that you’re not in the town lockup at 


this minute.” 

“And for what?” the druggist asked 
blankly. 
off?” 

Dunn regarded him sneeringly. 

“Tf you’d been knocked into another 
world, my man, it would have served 
you right,” he informed him. 
only the good name of this house to 
thank for the fact that you’re free.” 

Radford pondered for a little. 
Plainly, he was in bad odor here—as he 
seemed to have been everywhere these 
last. two days. Still, one catches more 
flies with molasses than with vinegar. 

Radford had swallowed insults 


enough; he might as well swallow a few 
more, if the process would serve his 


ends. 

“Do you mind telling me, 
evenly, “ whether this so-called Mr. Cat- 
terson is still in the house?” 

The clerk and the proprietor glanced 


at each other, and the latter shrugged — 


his shoulders impatiently. 

“Mr. Catterson left the house last 
evening, shortly after your dastardly at- 
temipt upon his life,” he remarked pleas- 
antly. 

as Thank you,” nied Radford; “ and 
where has he, gone?” 


“Having my head knocked 


You've » 


” he said 
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“I haven’t the slightest idea,” Dunn 
returned. “If I had, I should most 
certainly not inform you.” 

“ You know this Catterson pretty well, 
then?” 

The proprietor looked angrily at him. 

“That is immaterial. There are 


times when one can judge pretty clearly. 


of another man’s character and stand- 
ing by his appearance.” 

“And there are times when one can 
be mistaken. Was Catterson ever here 
before—did you ever see him before in 
your life?” the druggist asked earnestly. 

““T—what on earth does that mat- 
ter p>’ 

“Only this 
stopped short. 

He had been on the very point of ac- 
cusing the absent man of the Bondville 
murder. Now he held his tongue. 
= What good could it do, after all—save 
to involve himself in further trouble? 

Instead, he adopted another tack. 
He shifted his position and looked rather 
dryly at the. important owner of the 
house. 

“Do you mind telling me,” he-said 
again, “just what I happen to be ac- 


” Radford began, and 


cused of—just why-I’m so horribly for- -` 


tunate not to be in jail?” 

Dunn rose with an impatient grunt. 
The clerk, however, stepped forward, 
unexpectedly, if deferentially. 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Dunn, the man is en- 
titled to that?” he remarked. ‘‘ He— 
he looks rather respectable.” 

“ A person who enters this house djs- 
guised with a false beard—who goes to 
the room of one of our guests and creates 
a disturbance, not to mention threaten- 
ing his life—is entitled to nothing at 
all,” said Dunn, as he walked to the 
door. “ Driggs, see that this man 
dresses and gets out of the house as rap- 
idly as possible. I am leaving it to you.” 

He walked out heavily and disap- 
peared down the stairway. 
smiled somewhat forlornly after him. 


“So I’m supposed to have threatened. 


Catterson’s life?” 

“Well, I—I—I think you may have 
done so,” the clerk stammered uncer- 
tainly. “ Everything seems to point 
toward the truth of Mr. Catterson’s 
story.” 

“And what was the story?” 


Radford ~- 


“ Well—er—to the—er—effect, you 
know, that you have been cherishing an 
old grudge against him and followed 
him here.” > 2 

“ Ah?” Radford remarked. 

“ He stated that you followed him to 
his room, disguised and under an as- 
sumed name, and threatened to shoot him 
unless he complied with certain condi- 
tions.” 

“Did he mention the conditions? ” 

“ No.” 

“T hardly 
please.” 

“ There is little more. He said that 
he managed to circumvent yoù and 
knock you senseless before you accom- 
plished your purpose. The pistol ex- 
ploded and made considerable noise and 
excitement about the house.” 

“ I don’t doubt it.” 

“It was all hushed up, however, by 
Mr. Dunn, -who called a physician. He 
said that you were suffering mainly from 
shock, and he gave you something to put 
you to sleep, and—well, I suppose, revive 
you. Mr. Dunn, who cherishes the 
good name of this hotel more than he 
does his life ’*—the clerk smiled slightly 
—‘implored Mr, Catterson not to prose- 
cute you or have you arrested in this in- 
stance, on account of the notoriety that 
would attach.” 

“Eh?” The news almost took Rad- 
ford’s breath away. 

“And Mr. Catterson, although he was 
reluctant at first, finally agreed not to 
have you arrested hére.” 

““ Well—really!*” Radford sat back 
and breathed hard. 

How utterly kind of Catterson it had 
been! And how beautifully this little 
incident chimed in with the rest of his 
recent misfortunes! He had been spared 
jail only on the condescension of the real 
murderer ! 

“Well, if I should tell you 
began thickly. 

The clerk hurried toward him with 
upraised hand. 

“T must go below now,” he said. 
“There are your clothes. You will find 
the pistol in one of the pockets, al- 
though Mr. Dunn ordered it emptied 
and your pockets searched for the other 
cartridges. The—the beard is down- 
stairs, also. Shall I get it for you?” 


thought so. Go on, 


” he 
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Radford thought a little. Great 
good that beard seemed to have done 
him, all things considered. 

“ Never mind/ the beard,” he said 
wearily. ‘ Bring it up, if you like, and 
I'll take it along. I—I wore that thing 
for a purpose, you know, but it doesn’t 
seem to have served that purpose so 
glowingly that 

His voice trailed away. The clerk 
left. 

The druggist dressed slowly and in 
some discouragement. The pain in his 
head was of a nagging sort, and the 
pain in his heart worse. Most sincerely 
did he wisły that, come what might, he 
had perforated that infernal Catterson, 
or Pender! 

Two opportunities had come to 
naught. Radford paused and looked out 
of the high window, across the farming 
country beyond Blackfield. 

He snarled aloud, too, and registered 
a vow; next time, whenever that might 
be, he would plant the pistol at Catter- 
son’s heart and give him the choice be- 
tween returning or dying on the spot! 

His toilet was hardly completed, when 
a man entered with a tray of food and 
the order from Dunn that the mystery 
up-stairs should eat in his present apart- 
ment. The druggist assented sourly. 

“Tell Dunn I want a bill for what- 
ever I owe him,” he snapped. 

“T was told to tell-you that there ain’t 
no bill, mister,” was =~ reply. “ The 
boss says ”—the giggled—“ he 
says he’s only too d ae glad to get rid 
of you, and to eat quick and leave!” 

Radford restrained a mad desire to 
hurl the man down-stairs, follow, and 
macerate the proprietor. He shut his 
teeth and ate silently, and the person 
departed with a last curious stare at the 
man about whom every employee had 
been cautioned not to say one word. 

The unlucky beard, neatly sealed in 
an envelope, lay at the side of the break- 
fast-tray. The druggist pocketed it as 
« he finished his coffee. He found his hat 

and picked up his bag. 

“He was going, but just where he could 
not have told. At all events, he would 
leave by the front entrance. 

But at the foot of the upper stairs a 


boy stepped out, politely, perhaps, but 


with determination. 
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“You'll have to go down this „way, 
sir,” he said. ‘‘ The boss says so.” 

Radford paused; a minor thought 
came to him. : 

“See here, kid,” he said, 
on duty last evening?” æ 

“ Yes, sir, till twelve.” 

“Did this man Catterson 
leave? ” 


“ werè you 


really 


“Sure he did. Just after midnight. 


I took down his things.” 

“Where did he gor” 

sh Away in a carriage, I think. That’s 
all I saw.’ 

Radford groaned and ean his de- 
scent by the servants’ stairs. 

A carriage! That opened up new 
and worse possibilities. What earthly 
means was he to take to discover whither 
the carriage had gone—more particu- 
larly in a town where he had already put 
himself in a queer position?. 


The back door closed behind him, and . 


the druggist trudged through an alley 
and out into the street at the rear of 
Dunn’s. 

A carriage! Walking slowly, Radford 
metaphorically revolved that carriage in 
his mind. How could he get track of it? 

But after a block or two he began try- 
ing to place himself in Catterson’s po- 
sition, and to reach some result by rea- 
soning backward. 

Catterson, undoubtedly, had left town. 
Which way would he naturally take? 
Not toward Bondville and the Center, 
certainly. 

On the other hand, he could not jour- 
ney farther by trolley, for the trolley 
stopped at Blackfield. 

Radford tried hard to think whither 
he might have traveled in the carriage. 
He could not name a place. 
south, -within driving distance, there 
were no towns so large as the three which 


Hes 


North or 


Catterson had visited ; indeed, they were 


all small hamlets, where his impressive 
person would have attracted too much 
attention. 

That carriage had been a blind! Rad- 
ford grew more certain of it the longer 
he debated the question. Catterson had 
made tracks for regions far remote, and 
there was only one means for that—the 
railroad. 

Yes, that was the only clue to work 
on. He would go to the station and dis- 
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cover what trains had left around mid- 
night and try to learn whether the big 
man with the grip had gone on one of 
them, and which direction he had taken. 

His step quickened again as he 
turned toward the depot. The fresh 
sunshine and the shadow of a new hope 
were bringing out Radford’s optimism 
again. 

He took to looking around, and the 
false beard occurred to him again. Per- 
haps, at this stage, it was just as well 
to assume it again. Should inquiry be 
made, or had he been watched, the per- 
son who had just left the hotel was 
beardless. 

The druggist stepped into a little sa- 
loon, adjusted the thing and fastened it— 
and left by the rear door, rather to the 


astonishment of the bartender, out of- 


whose sight the change had been made. 

The depot lay just ahead now, and 
he entered briskly. 

Ah, he might have expected that! Of 
course the night man was not on duty 
now. But the porter who had been 
there till after midnight would re- 
turn in a little while. Perhaps he could 
tell something. 

Radford walked to the back platform 
and sat down on the ^ lge. 

That porter was his only hope, but— 
but by the time he got there Catterson 
. might have reached Chicago and taken 
a train for New York! 

However, there was no helping it. 
The druggist looked about for means of 
diversion. His eye fell upon a some- 
what crumpled sheet; then it caught the 
-heading: The Bondville Morning News! 

Radford laughed oddly. 

So, somebody or other, desirous of 
catching an early train out of Black- 
field, had taken the long trolley ride 
from Bondville. They had brought 
along the morning paper and had thrown 
it aside here. 

That was, of course, if it happened 
‘to be that day’s edition, and it seemed 
fresh enough to be. 

Curiosity arose within the druggist. 
What had Bob been able to think up 
last night in his defense? What sort of 
thunderous exoneration of himself would 
he find? He reached forward and picked 
up the News and straightened it out 
upon his knees. 
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‘His mouth opened ; he rubbed his eyes 
incredulously; he gasped once or twice. 

But there it was before him, abso- 
lutely irrefutable.in the glaring black- 
face display: 


DRUGGIST-MURDERER STILL AT 
LARGE! 


And there followed in smaller type: 


Radford, Arch-Criminal of the Middle \ 
West, Escapes Justice! Detectives on` \ 
Trail of Cold-Blooded Poisoner of 

, Bandmann! Motive for Hideous Crime 
Fully Established—Prosecuting Attorney 
Says Electric Chair but a Matter of 
Days for Albert Radford. 


Radford dropped the paper to the dust 
with a little cry of pure agony. 

Even his own brother had turned 
against him. 


CHAPTER XI. 
TWO HARD BLOWS. 


MINUTE after minute, Albert Radford 
sat fairly petrified. 

The -News—his own brother—had 
turned squarely against him! The lit- 
tle sheet lay in the dust still, and Rad- 
ford stared dazedly into the hot, sandy 
space before him! 

What could it mean? His tired brain 
struggled hard over the problem—and 
without success. ; 

Plainly, it meant one of two things, 
this attack by a paper he might reason- 
ably have considered his best journalis- 
tic friend on earth. Either something 
had occurred to convince Robert abso- 
lutely of his guilt, or—what? 

The latter he could not answer. The 
former seemed as absolutely impossible 
as anything his exhausted mind could 
have wrought. : i 

Why, Robert—all blood relationship 
apart—had been his dearest and best 
chum since his first recollection of any- 
thing. It had been Bob, years and years 
ago, who led him about by the hand 
when he could no more than toddle; it 
had been Bob who cheerfully and enthu- 
siastically thrashed everything afoot 
that sought to impose upon him; it had 
been Bob, despite his assumed cynicism, 
who had in later life given him the, 
soundest of advice and guidance—and 


the most sincere love of which a brother 
could be capable! 

And now Bob—owner and editor of 
the News—oh, it couldn't be! 

The unlucky druggist, with shaking 
hands, picked up the sheet- again and 
‘sought hurriedly for the editorial page. 
Something had happened; he would find 
the explanation there, of course. 

But he did not. The page dealt 
mainly with the murder, and at the head 
stood out in clear black type: 


ROBERT E. RADFORD, Ebprror. 


Another groan escaped Radford. 
Could it possibly be? Was Bob actually 
attacking him in this fashion? 

No, of course not! It was some mis- 
take, beyond doubt. The druggist had 
misread the headings—he had mistaken 
their import—he—well, he would look 
them over again and strive to calm his 
excited brain. Then, certainly, he would 
see that everything was all right! 

But the- lines, the words, had not 
changed in the slightest particular. They 
were all there, just as they had been 
before—just as damning, just as unbe- 
lievable as ever! Every letter of that 
flaring heading was directed straight 
against him and his fight against unjust 
suspicion ! 

In a dull, fascinated way, Radford 
folded back the sheet and began to read 
systematically. The hot, dusty street 
vanished for him. His whole being was 
absorbed in that awful series of black 
lines. 


It has been eStablished beyond the 
shadow of doubt that Radford, the es- 
caped druggist-murderer, is guilty of the 
murder of Thomas Bandmann, the emi- 
nent writer and investigator. 


“Good God!” gasped the innocent 
man, as his eyes ran quickly down the 
column of fiery words. 


Mr. Ferns, the prosecutor, in an inter- 
view last evening, stated that the case 
was completely formed in his office. It 
has been ascertained, he says, that Rad- 
ford had every motive for killing the 
so-called muck-raker. He has pursued 
two lines of investigation, each of which, 
Mr. Ferns says, has proved eminently 
and unexpectedly successful. 

The prosecutor declined to go into de- 

\ tails. Nevertheless, from his talk with 
the News reporter, it was very clearly 
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gleaned that Radford was actuated by 
two things: his desire to settle a grudge 
with an old enemy and his desire to serve 
the Drug Trust, to which he was deeply 
indebted. : 

Bandmann, it would appear, far earlier 
in life had incurred the enmity of this 
dastardly fugitive. When he entered the 
store on the fatal evening of the trolley 
accident, Radford recognized him, while 
he failed to recognize Radford. There- 
upon the druggist—— 


“ But I never saw the man in my life 
before!” cried the druggist. “ And for 
that matter, I’m deeply indebted to the 
so-called Drug Trust at the first of 
every blessed month!” 

He moistened his lips and read on: 


One thing Mr. Ferns begged to as- 
sure most definitely the public of Bond- 
ville and of the county of which he has 
such capable charge. The murderer's 
trail has been taken up by several 
very competent detectives, in addition to 
Sheriff Sherwood. He says that there is 
not the slightest doubt that Radford will 
be apprehended within a very few days. 
Once brought back to Bondville, an in- 
dictment of murder in the first degree 
awaits him-—and after that, the reporter 
was told, there exists not the slightest 
doubt that the State will have the un- 
pleasant task of į «tting out of this world 
one of the most hypocritically malevolent 
human beings at present within its con- 
fines. - 


It was all quite plain! It was all 
quite definite! It was all as hellishly 
inimical as words could make it! 

Yet—Radford concluded hopelessly; 
after many minutes—perhaps there was 
some mistake. Bob might be ill; some- 
thing might have happened to prevent 
his attendance at the office; the stuff 
might have slipped in somehow. Well, 
the editorial page would settle that! 

Either Robert wrote his own editorial 
page or there was no page in the Bond- 
ville Morning News. 

Radford turned the paper anxiously. 
The page was there, and on it he would 
find matter as exonerative as the rest was 
condemnatory. A little, almost hopeful, 
smile illumined his features until: 


Even in these modern days of too 
much sensation and too great hyperbolic 
utterance, it is impossible to give suffi- 
cient force or too much publicity to the 


very recent cold-blooded murder of 

Thomas Bandmann, the writer, by our 

ex-local druggist, Albert Radford. 

That this crime could occur in a civi- 
lized and enlightened community such as 
Bondville testifies but poorly to our 
vaunted advancement. That the drug- 
gist and no one else is guilty, he himself 
has assured an angry public by his pell- 
mell flight on the eve of arrest. That 
the wretched, cowardly taker of a human 
life—— 

The paper dropped again. 

Either the druggist’ must believe him- 
self insane or he must accept the bit- 
terest of all his woes with what forti- 
tude might be. Bob, like all the rest, 
had turned against him! 

His eyes glazed with hot tears. What 
should he do now? Continue the almost 
hopeless pursuit of the true criminal, 
or—return and meet death in the dis- 
graceful, hideous electric chair? 

Visions rose before him in nebulous 
fashion. First came Ethel. 

Radford shrank unconsciously back- 
ward. By now she must be one of the 
curiosities of the little town. She would 
remain true to him, and as true as steel— 
but what would that avail either of 
them? 

He could picture her, later on, hear- 
ing and reading the gruesome accounts 
of his end—and Radford groaned anew. 
Better by far to buy some new cartridges 
for his empty weapon and turn it upon 
himself ! 

Then, with overwhelming force, the 
first shock returned—Bob! Radford 
‘looked up at the hot sky. 

“And Bob—Bob could do that!” he 
cried aloud. 

‘Emphatically, he had expected no sort 
of answer, sympathetic or otherwise; yet, 
all without warning, one came! 

From just behind, a grim voice re- 
marked sourly: 

“Tt looks that way, doesn’t it, Bert?” 

As if galvanized, Radford shot to his 
feet. His wild, tired eyes glared around 
for an instant. The station swam for a 
little; there seemed to be several forms 
‘about. 

Then his vision cleared and he saw— 
Sherwood, the sheriff ! 

“Tt’s—you!” gasped the fugitive. 

Sherwood regarded him with hard, 
sharp eyes.. His former friendliness, 
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while perhaps not altogether dead, 
seemed now to have changed mainly to 
enmity and bitter reproach. 

“It's me, Bert,” he replied. 

For an instant, the druggist contem- 
plated once more depending upon his 
false beard. The ruse, however, was far 
too thin now. 

Sherwood, still suspicious, had _ fol- 
lowed him, strong in the belief that he 
had been deceived. Now he had caught 
up—and very likely had overheard the 
unconsciously uttered words of the drug- 
gist. 

“ Well, Bert?” he muttered. 

Radford could not reply at the mo- 
ment. He moistened his lips, but speech 
would not come. 

“Are you ready to turn around and 
march back to Bondville, boy?” Sher} 
wood inquired flatly. 

The druggist’s knees weakened. He 
hesitated for a moment; then he sank 
once more to the edge of the platform 
and looked up at the sheriff. 

“ Sit—sit down, Sherwood,” he said 
thickly. 

“What for?” 
gruffly. 

“ I want—to talk to you.” 

Rather grudgingly, and after some 
hesitation, Sherwood settled himself on 
the edge of the platform. 

“Tt ain’t any use trying to work that 
mistaken identity “game over again, 
It won’t go twice. And it also 
won't do for you to cut and run. If 
you think I’m going to settle down and 
suddenly have you skip out—well, you're 
a way off, my boy. I’ve got a gun, and 
even on you I’d use it, after what you’ve 
done!” 

“ But what the dickens have I done?” 
burst from Radford. a 

“ For one thing, you betrayed the con- 
fidence I put in you, Bert. You no 
sooner knew that things were turning 
against you than you—skipped out!” 

“And you believe I’m guilty, Sher- 
wood?” asked the druggist. 

The sheriff bit his mustache for a 
little. 

“If you wasn’t guilty, why did you 
run, Bert?” he inquired, in a low voice. 

“But do you believe Pm guilty?” 
Radford laid a hand on the other’s knee 
and looked almost wistfully into his face. 


the sheriff inquired 
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“Darned near everybody else does,” 
Sherwood muttered. 

“ But do you?” : 

“Its the way you've acted, and 

“Do you?” 

The sheriff turned and faced him with 
a grim little smile. 

“ Bert,” he said, “if you want the 
truth, I don’t! I couldn’t believe your 
father’s son guilty.” 

“Then why 

“Why did I chase you?” Sherwood 
broke in sharply. ‘“ Because it’s the law 
and my sworn duty, and even friend- 
ship don’t count when these things come 
up! ” 

“ I know, but aS 

The sheriff waited for him to finish. 
Radford, apparently, had nothing more 
to say. The former went on, more 
gently: 

“ You’ve given yourself the worst sort 
of black eye, Bert. Innocent men don’t 
run away from justice, as a rule, no 
matter how bad things may look against 
them.” 

“They do when it’s the only chance 
they have to vindicate themselves, Sher- 
wood!” the druggist cried. “ This 
man—Catterson’s his name, real or as- 
sumed, by the way—killed Bandmann. 
Until I bring him back and make him 
confess or—or have him where we want 
him until we have a chance to look him 
up, well, what chance have I got?” 

“Not much, Bert,” Sherwood mut- 
tered. “What chance have you got to 
get him, though?” 

“I was face tò face with him last 
night! He took me off my guard and 
knocked my senses out, but—I’ll get him 
yet!” 

The sheriff twiddled his thumbs. 

“T’d deduced as much from what I 
heard at Dunn’s when I landed there 
this morning. However—he’s gone now, 
I take it?” 

44 Yes.” 

“ Therefore ”—Sherwood straightened 
up—“ there’s only one thing left, boy. 
You'll have to come back with me now 
and face the music! Ready?” 

“With even my own brother against 
me?” Radford cried forlornly. “ Sher- 
wood, whatever turned Bob?” : 

“ I dunno, son. Maybe—I dunno.” 

“ Don’t know what?” 
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“There was three or four strangers 
around the News office when I left 
Bondville, early yesterday morning, 
Bert. Bob and that young chap o’ his 
were talking to them. They—they may 
have changed his opinions.” 

Radford swallowed hard and was si- 
lent. It seemed incredible, yet—there 
was the paper, still in the dust at his 
feet! Something choked him and choked 
hard. He looked steadily at the hot 
ground, while Sherwood waited. 

Minutes passed, and more minutes, 
and still Radford made no move. The 
sheriff, at last, straightened up abruptly. 

“ Come along, boy. 

“ Bondyille? ” Radford asked dully. 

“ There’s no help for it. I’ve got a 
warrant for your arrest right here in my 
pocket, Bert. Want to see it?” 

“ No, but——” Radford found him- 
self shuddering’ a little. He gathered 
himself and turned swiftly to the sheriff : 

“Phil Sherwood, I’ve heard you say, 
time and again, that you owed a big 
debt of gratitude to my father!” 

“ It’s the truest word you ever heard.” 

“And you never succeeded in pay- 
ing it off—that, you said, was one reason 
why you tipped me off.” 

“It was a thing I never expected you 
to take advantage of as you did, Bert,” 
the sheriff murmured. 

““Even so—let it go at that,” the 
druggist hurried on. “ You can have the 
chance now to square all accounts ! ” 

“ec Eh? ” 

“ Let me escape!” 

Sherwood’s grizzled head was raised 
suddenly and the hard features were 
turned on Radford. 3 

“Boy, do you know what ye’re say- 
ing?” 

NEST 

“ Yowre asking me to turn tail on the 
duty I’m paid to do—the duty I’ve 
sworn to do! Your own father wouldn't 
have asked that of me!” 

“He would under the circum- 
stances!” Radford cried earnestly ; 
“hed ask it of you now if he was here 
to do it! Oh, I know what you're go- 
ing to say—that it would disgrace you 
forever to let me escape, when once you'd 
caught up with me! It wouldn’t, I tell 
you! Itd be blood on your head if you 
took me back and I was convicted and 


executed, for it would mean that through 
you an innocent man came to his end— 
and the son of your best friend at that!” 

“ce But ” 

“Come, Phil! It isn’t so much to 
ask, after all! Nobody knows you've 
found me. Just let me walk away from 
this spot—you leave in ten minutes or 
so—that’s all there is to it!” 

“ That’s all there is from your stand- 
point, boy, but from mine——” 

“Listen !” 

Radford clutched his arm with an 
iron grip.” 

“Phil, if you’il let me go, Pll take 
a week—just one little week. If I 
haven’t found my man and brought him 
back in that time I’ll turn around and 
return to Bondville of my own accord!” 

“There’s others after you since I 
started, Bert. Ferns got excited and 
turned two or three professionals out on 
your trail. I haven’t seen them or 
‘talked with ’em, but they’re hereabouts 
and ee z 

“All right. So be it. It won’t be 
your fault if I’m taken, then, and you’ve 
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never tried establishing a record as a. 
detective. There'll be nothing for you 
to feel bad-about. I’ll take my chance. 
Let me go, Sherwood!” 

. “It’s—no use,” the sheriff muttered 
sadly. 

“ But it is—it must be—you’re bound - 
to do it!” Radford cried. “ You must 
give me that one loophole to save my own . 
life!” 

“ And if you did find the man—what 
then?” 

“ Leave that to me. Just give me the 
last opportunity to get him!” 

The sheriff’s head bent low. He was 
evidently thinking hard—and Radford 
trembled for the result. 

For a long time Sherwood remained 
silent. A train from somewhere rumbled 
in—stopped for a little—rumbled on 
again, with a‘ prodigious puffing and 
clatter. The noise brought Sherwood’s 
head up again. 

“Bert!” 

UN est vein 

“ Its no good, boy; I can’t do it! 1 
can’t do it, nohow!” 


(To be continued.) 
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BY C. LANGTON CLARKE, 
Author of “An Expensive Boarder,” “Cousin Almira’s Baby,” “A Domestic Treasure,” ete. 


In which Mrs. Scales makes a purchase and Mr. Scales loses his temper. 


RS. GEORGE SCALES, flushed, 
disheveled, ‘ and_ tired, leaned 
against a small table in a corner of the 
large disordered drawing-room and 
glared angrily at the motley crowd which 
surged around the perspiring auctioneer. 
She had seen a Yaprak rug, an imita- 

í tion Chippendale cabinet, and a Dresden 
dinner-set soar to prices far beyond the 
limits of her purse, and her woman’s soul 
revolted at the absurd sums paid for 
them. She had come to the sale with the 
fixed purpose .of buying these articles, 
but had failed to reckon on a certain 
sentimental element which had enhanced 
values. A family socially prominent 
and reputed wealthy had come to an 
inglorious smash as a result ‘of business 


transactions which had landed its head 
in jail, and in the prevailing desire to. 
own something which had belonged to 
them the original cost of things seemed 
to have been totally forgotten.» 

The auctioneer was expatiating on the 
beauties of a chromoesque painting by 
an obscure artist, and as the bids rose 
by ten and twenty dollars at a bound 
Mrs. Scales, with a muttered exclama- 
tion of disgust, forced her way to the 
door. 

She replied tartly to the hasty apolo- 
gies of a fat man who, in the excite- 
ment of bidding, had thrust his elbow 
into her ribs, and having strangled the 
offer of an elderly female competitor by 
deliberately planting a small Frerich heel 


on her extended foot, she made her way 
into the hall and thence up-stairs to a 
small chamber as yet uninvaded by the 
detestable throng. 


Here she sank into a well-worn easy, 


chair and glanced around disparaging- 
ly at the dingy furnishings. 

“ So tiresome,” she reflected. “I did 
so, want that rug, and I’m sure George 
would have liked the cabinet. Those 
people down-stairs seem to have gone 
crazy. No sense at all. And now I 
suppose I shall have to put up with some 
rubbish which nobody will look at. I 
must buy something.” 

Her eyes roved about the room, and 
she mentally rejected in succession the 
various articles on which they rested. 

“ That little oak table might do,” she 
added musingly. “ Its awfully shabby, 
but I could get it polished up and put it 
in the drawing-room. I suppose it would 
cost more than the thing is worth, but I 
must have something.” 

“ Get out of here,” said a harsh voice, 
almost at her ear. 

Startled and indignant, Mrs. Scales 
wheeled around in her chair and saw, 
standing orf a table and half concealed 
by a curtain, a battered gilt cage contain- 
ing a small green parrot. 

Seated round-shouldered on his perch, 
the bird returned Mrs. Scales’s gaze with 
a pair of hard, unwinking eyes, and re- 
peated his remark even more imperi- 
ously. ° 
“Oh, you dear bird!” cried the lady. 
“And how beautifully you talk. I 
wonder r 
+- Her sentence was cut short by the 
sound of a multitude of feet tramping 
up the stairs, and a high-pitched voice 
which adjured the owners of the feet to 
“ Take it-easy, please, ladies and gents. 
Plenty of time; plenty of time.” The 
next minute the room was thronged by 
an eager crowd headed by the auction- 
eer and his assistant. 

The shabby appointments were soon 
knocked down at absurdly high ‘prices, 
even the oak table, much to Mrs. Scales’s 
annoyance, bringing about double its 
original cost, and at last the auctioneer 
came to the parrot. 

“ Hold him up, Joe,” he said, as the 
assistant seized the cage, “and let the 
ladies and gentlemen have a good look 
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at him. One of the finest talkers you 
ever heard. Bryan isn’t in it with him.” 

There was a hush of expectancy, like 
that which precedes the opening remarks 
of a popular monologue artist, but the 
parrot, ruffling his feathers in protest at _ 
the reckless manner in which the assist- 
ant was swaying the cage, maintained a 
dignified silence. 

“Hes thinking what he’s going to 
say,” suggested a humorist in the audi- 
ence. 

“ Wind him up, Joe,” said another. 

“Seeing such a good-looking lot o’ 
people has took his breath away,” ex- 
plained the auctioneer. “ How much 
am I bid for him?” 

‘For the first time a lot hung fire. No 
one seemed to want the parrot, but final- 
ly somebody hesitatingly bid five dollars. 

Mrs. Scales looked at the parrot, their 
eyes met, and the bird winked—an un- 
mistakable wink. 

“ Six dollars,” said Mrs. Scales. 

“ Seven,” said the fat man, who had 

bid on everything which had been put 
up. 
“ Eight,” cried Mrs. Scales. 
The fat man bid™nine, and the bids 
rose slowly, a dollar at a time, the fat 
man acting under strong pressure from 
the auctioneer. 

“ Come, sir,” said the latter, when the 
price rested at fifteen dollars, with Mrs. 
Scales in the lead, “ you don’t want to 
lose a bird like that for the sake of a 


dollar. Shall we say sixteen?” 
The fat man shook his head vigor- 
ously. K 
“Tt aint worth it,” he said. “I’ve _ 


got a wife an’ six children already.” 

The crowd snickered, and Mrs. Scales 
heaved a little sigh of relief. 

“ Going,” said the auctioneer, looking 
reproachfully around him. ‘ Going at 
the ridiculous sum of fifteen dollars. 
Worth fifty if he’s worth a cent. Go- 
ing—and sold to the lady in the arm- 
chair. Name, please?” 

Mrs. Scales, flushed with gratification 
and confusion, paid over the fifteen dol- 
lars, and, cage in hand, made her escape. 

Once in the street, she was confronted 
with the . problem of getting the bird 
home, being unwilling to entrust it to 
any of the expressmen who were gath- . 
ered like vultures on the sidewalk. 
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She was sensitive to public opinion, 
and aware that the sight of a well- 
dressed and good-looking woman carry- 
ing a dingy green parrot in a battered 
cage through the streets was likely to 
evoke comment. Unfortunately she knew 
no one in the neighborhood, and 
inquiry of a passer-by elicited the in- 
formation that there was no pay-station 
available from which she could tel- 
ephone for a cab. 

“There ought to. be one,” she said 
sharply, as her informant turned away. 

“So there ought,” warmly assented 
the man, who, as it happened, had the 
grievance of a disappointed office-seeker. 


<“ This city’s away behind. Our council 


ain’t worth shucks. I tell you, if some 
people I know of had the running of 
it ” 


said Mrs. Scales, ruth- 
“Gs 


“ Pardon me,” 
lessly cutting his criticisms short, 
there a livery-stable anywhere near? ” 

“ Not as I know of,” replied the man. 
“But Pll tell you what you can do. 
There’s a street-car line at the bottom 
of this street. That'll take you wherever 
you want to go. Pll show you, if you 
like, and carry your bird.” 

“No, thank you,” said Mrs. Scales, 
with dignified aloofness. “I know 
where the car line is.” And she turned 
away, leaving the pessimist muttering 
something about the lack of common 
gratitude in women. 

With head very erect, and bearing the 
cage in as inconspicuous a manner as 
possible, Mrs. Scales made her way to 
the car-track and boarded a car. Her 
temper, already on edge, was still fur- 
ther tried by a slight difficulty in get- 
ting the cage through the door, and 
when the conductor, overzealous in the 
interests of his company, wanted to 
charge an extra fare for the parrot she 
became positively snappy. 

“Tf you bring a dog into the car you 
have to pay for him,” persisted the con- 


ductor argumentatively. “ Thats the 
rules.” 
“This isn’t a dog,” replied Mrs. 


Scales angrily. “ Don’t you know the 
difference between a dog and a parrot? 
I never heard of such insolence. I shall 
report you to the company.” 

The conductor retired discomfited but 
unconvinced, and a shabby man on the 
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opposite seat, who smelled very strong 
of spirits and had exhibited a lively in- 
terest in the core pcs up the con- 
versation. 

“ Nice bird that, miss,” he said, with 
a tipsy grin. 

Mrs. Scales, staring hard over his 
head, pretended she had not heard. 

“ Polly want a cracker?” persisted the 
man, leaning over and breathing hard 
between the wires of the cage. 

Either the odor of whisky awakened 
memories of past associations in the 
breast of the parrot, or like his mistress, 
he was becoming irritated at the atten- 
tion he was receiving. Whatever the 
reason, he broke silence for the first 
time. 

“Go to Hades!” he said, with ex- 
traordinary distinctness. 

Mrs. Scales flushed scarlet, several of 
the passengers tittered, and the man 
threw himself back with a roar of laugh- 
ter, slapping his legs with delight. 

Unabashed by Mrs. Scales’s haughty 
air and stony glances of disapproval, he 
made several unsuccessful attempts to 
draw the parrot again into conversation, 
and only abandoned the task, which he 
did with extreme reluctance, when he 
reached his destination. 

A few blocks farther on Mrs. Scales, 
who had been painfully — conscious 


throughout of the looks and whispers of 


her fellow passengers, herself alighted, 
and having again warned the conductor 
of what he had to expect in the way of 
reprimand -or dismissal, bore her awk- 
ward burden swiftly homeward. 

Safe within her own portals, she 
breathed more freely, and carrying the 
cage up-stairs to her husband’s study, 
looked around for a place to rest it. Ta- 
bles and desk were littered with papers 
and books, and finally, with æ sniff of 
disparagement at the disorder, she placed 
it in an obscure corner formed by her 
husband’s writing-table and the wall. 

The parrot, relieved to find his abode 
once more on a solid foundation, relaxed 
his grip of the perch, and clambering 
clumsily down the wires, began to ex- 
plore the bottom of the cage and an 
empty food receptacle, in the hope of 
finding something ‘to eat. Disappointed 
in this, he resumed his former seat and 
stared dejectedly into space. 
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“ Poor birdie!” said Mrs. Scales pity- 
ingly. “Was ums hungry? I wonder 
what parrots live on? I don’t want to 
give it anything that might disagree with 
at 5 

She bethought herself of a bird-store 
which she frequently passed on her way 
down-town, and, tired though she was, 
set off once more to obtain some expert 
advice on the diet of parrots. 

H: 

Mrs. ScaLes had been gone about half 

an hour when Mr. Scales, who had done 
an excellent stroke of business that after- 
noon and had left his office earlier than 
usual to tell his wife, ran light-heartedly 
up the front steps. 
- He was in the act of inserting his 
latch-key when there came the sound of 
scurrying feet in the vestibule. The door 
was torn open, and a pale-faced servant- 
girl ran fairly into his arms. 

“ Good heavens, Martha!” Mr. Scales 
cried, fairly staggering under the im- 
pact. “ What on earth’s the matter? ” 

“ Oh, sir,” gasped the girl hysterical- 
ly and clinging to his coat lapels, 
“there’s something awful going on up- 
stairs. Listen!” 

Mr. Scales listened, and turned pale to 
his shirt-collar. 

“Help! Murder! Help!” shrieked 
an agonized female voice from the upper 
floor. “Help! Hes killing me! ” 

“Tt’s the mistress,’ wailed the girl. 
“I heard her come in a while ago. 
Somebody’s murdering her.” 

Mr. Scales “flung the sobbing abigail 
to one side, and snatching a heavy cane 
from the hall-rack, dashed madly up- 
stairs. 

A piercing shriek issued from the 
study as he reached the landing, and 
with his blood pounding against his ear- 
drums like a trip-hammer, he rushed 
along the passage and burst headlong 
into the room. 

His upraised weapon fell by his side ; 
he tore frantically at his collar to relieve 
his laboring bosom, and stared wildly 
about him. 

The room was empty. The silence 
was not broken by even a rustle. 

Mr. Scales swept his hand across his 
bewildered eyes. A choking gasp’ be- 
hind him twisted him round with ama- 
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zing ‘celerity, but it was only Martha, 
whose terrified countenance was peering 
round the door. 

“ Theres no one „here, Martha,” -he 
said faintly. “I don’t understand it.” 

The girl insinuated herself a little 
farther into the room, and Mr. Scales, 
advancing a few steps, leaned against a 
corner of the writing-table which ob- 
scured the cage from view. 

“ I don’t understand it,” he repeated. 
“The cries certainly came from this 
room.” : 

“Its a ghost,” said Martha in an aw- 
ful whisper. ‘‘ Oh, I’m so frightened!” 

“ Ghost!” snapped Mr. Scales angri- 
ly. “What nonsense are you talking? 
Whoever heard of a ghost a 

He got no further. A shrill squeal 
rang out, almost at his knee, and a wom- 
an’s voice said: -““ Get away! I- hate 
you!” 

Mr. Scales’s galvanic leap landed him 
in the middle of the room, while Martha, 
with a frenzied yell, fled from the haunt- 
ed chamber and was heard tumbling 
over her own feet as she half fell, half 
slid, down the back stairs. 

Mr. Scales, wheeling about with up- 
raised club, was frozen into a gladia- 
toriak pose as his gaze encountered the 
bundle of green feathers and beady eyes 
in the cage. 

“What the dev ” he began fiercely. 

“ You needn’t swear, George,” said a 
cold voice, as Mrs. Scales entered and 
fixed a gaze, half stern, half reproach- 
ful, on her husband. “ Will you please 
explain?” : 

“ Explain? ” retorted Mr. Scales ex- 
plosively. “ Will you please explain? 
Where did this confounded bird come 
from?” 

Mrs. Scales put aside the query with a 
wave of the hand. 


“That is not the question just 
now,” she said. “ Oh,- George, I am 
shocked ! ” ; 

“ Shocked? ” echoed. the bewildered 


husband. “ What are you talking about? 
What have you got to be shocked about? 
It strikes me I’m the one to talk about 
shocks.” 

“You can’t brazen it out that way, 
George,” replied the wife. “ What did 
you say to Martha? Come, I want the 
truth.” : 
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“ Say to Martha?” cried Mr. Scales, 
staring at his wife open-mouthed. 

“Yes,” persisted Mrs. Scales, with 
deadly calm. “As I was coming up- 
stairs I distinctly heard her say, ‘ Get 
away! I hate you!’ and then she rushed 
out of this room and down-stairs. I 
didn’t think you were ee sort of man, 
George.” 

Mr. Scales, still clutching his stick, 
raised his hands aloft in mute appeal to 
Heaven. 

“Good Lord!” he said. “ The utter 
perversity and foolishness of women. It 
was this cursed bird you heard. It near- 
ly scared us into fits.” 

Mrs. Scales pursed her lips, and raised 
her eyebrows till her forehead wrinkled. 

“A most likely story, indeed,” she 
said. “Scared you? ‘That poor little 
innocent bird? Come, George, don’t take 
me for a fool. What was Martha doing 
in this room at all?” 

. Almost speechless, and decidedly in- 
coherent with indignation, Mr. Scales 
related the incidents of the previous 
quarter of an hour, and became more 
deeply incensed as his wife maintained 
her expression of cold incredulity. 

“ And what you mean by going and 
spending money on a beast like that to 
make all this trouble I can’t think,” he 
wound up. “ Perfectly preposterous.” 

“I wouldn’t try and bluster, George,” 
replied the wife coolly. 

Mr. Scales’s indignant rejoinder was 
cut short by a ring at the door-bell, and 
a moment later Martha was heard to 
open the door. 

“Mrs. Scales in?” asked a high- 
pitched voice. “Yes? How charm- 


ing! And Mr. Scales, too? Isn’t that 
lovely, Maud! To think of catching 
Mr. Scales at home so early. Are they 


alone?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” replied Martha. 

“ Let them know we are here, please,” 
said another voice, of the same tin-pan 
timbre as the first. “ Why, what’s the 
matter with you, child? You're as pale 
as death, and all of a tremble.” 

“There’s nothing the matter with me, 
ma’am,”. replied Martha. “TI had a bit 
of a scare just now, that’s all.” ‘ 

Mrs. Scales, with her hand on the 
knob of the open study door, looked re- 
proachfully at her husband. 


? 
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“You hear, George,” she said, in a 
low voice. 

“Drunk!” shrilled the parrot sudden- 
ly—so suddenly that both husband and 
wife started violently. ‘ Drunk agai 
Get away-y-y! I hate you!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Scales exchanged 
glances. In the eyes of the husband was 
an expression of triumph, in those of the 
wife a look of penitence. Mrs. Scales 
closed the door softly. 

. “Tm sorry, George,” she whispered. 

Mr. Scales was diplomat enough to 
know when to be magnanimous. 

“All right,” he said, holding out his 
hand. “Well say no more about it. I 
suppose appearances were- against me, 
but you might have known me better. 
But as for that bird ” and he shook 
his fist at the cage. 

“Oh, George,” Mrs. Scales cried nap 
pily, “ you wouldn’t hurt him—not when 
he’s just put things all right again. 
Think how he spoke out just-at the 
proper time. See how cute he looks. I 
believe he knew just what he was do- 
ing.” 

Mr. Scales laughed ¿and kissed his 
wife. 


“We'll get him a new cage as a re-> 


ward,” he said. ‘I wonder why Mar- 
tha doesn’t come up and let us know 
those two old cats are here. I suppose 
her nerves haven’t recovered yet. Wed 
better go down,” he added, with a re- 
signed shrug. 

Together they descended the stairs, 
to find Martha standing in the hall with 
a scared and perplexed expresston of 
countenance. 

“ Mrs. Worthington and Miss Scad- 
ders are in the drawing-room, I sup- 
pose? ” Mrs. Scales remarked. 

“ No, ma’am,” replied Martha, star- 
ing hard at Mr. Scales. 

“No!” ejaculated Mrs. Scales sharp- 
ly.. “ Where are they?” 

“ They've went, ma’am,” said Martha. 

“They’ve went?.” echoed Mrs. Scales, 
regardless of syntax. “ Why, I distinct- 
ly heard them ask if we were at home, 
and you said ‘ Yes.’” 

“ Yes, ma'am, they did,” replied the 
git “ but—but 

“ But what? ” demanded Mrs. Scales 
daly. “ Don’t stare like that.” 

. “ Well, ma’am,” said Martha, rallying 
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her scattered faculties, “ they was just 
going into the drawing-room when 
they—they heard some one speak very 

_ sharp up-stairs.” 

Mrs. Scales put her hand on the girl’s 

shoulder and gave her an impatient 
shake. 

“Speak sharp?” she said. 
did they—what did you hear?” 

“ Well, ma’am,” returned the girl re- 
luctantly, “‘ we heard a lady’s voice tell 
Mr. Scales he’d had too much, and to 
go away.” 

Mrs. Scales collapsed into a conve- 
nient chair and covered her face with 
her hands, while Mr. Scales gave utter- 
ance to some pretty strong expressions. 

“What did they say?” Mrs. Scales 
demanded when she had somewhat re- 
covered from the shock. 

“Mrs. Worthington, ma’am,” replied 
Martha, “said to Miss Scadders, ‘ How 
extremely awkward—poor dear Mrs. 
Scales—what a trial—no wonder this 
poor child was frightened,’ and then 
they opened the front door for them- 
selves, ma’am, and told me to say they’d 
call some other day, and went out.” 

“Oh, George,” wailed Mrs. Scales, 
when Martha had discreetly retired, after 
another surreptitious but searching glance 
at her master. “ What on earth are we 
to do? They asked particularly if we 
were alone. It will be all over the place. 
Those two are the worst gossips in the 
city.” 

“ This,” said Mr. Scales bitterly, “this 
is what comes of your insane weakness 
for buying ‘useless things. | Anything 
that looks like a bargain. A refrigerator 
we couldn’t get into the house without 
knocking a wall down; a music-box chair 
which threw your Aunt Ellen into a fit 
when she sat on it, and nearly cost us a 
legacy; a washing machine which ground 
all my new silk underwear into pulp. 

i; And now”—he threw out his hands 

5 with a gesture of despair—“ and now a 

beastly Poll parrot that doesn’t know 

enough to keep its mouth shut.” 

“T’m sure you might make allowances 
for the poor bird,” Mrs. Scales replied 
with spirit, “ particularly as it doesn’t 
know any better. Don’t talk to me, 
please. Go up-stairs and talk to the 
parrot.” 

With an exclamation of anger Mr. 
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Scales stalked moodily back to the 
study and literally carried out his wife’s 
instructions. He talked to the parrot 
without intermission for five minutes, 
and only checked himself when the bird, 
with an abstracted air, softly repeated 
one of his choicest expressions, as if 
anxious to stamp it indelibly on his 
memory. S 
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AFTER an excellent dinner and one of 
his best cigars, Mr. Scales recovered his 
good humor, and was inclined to treat 
the matter more in the light of a joke. 

“ Pooh-pooh,” he said, in reply to his 
wife’s renewed lamentations, ‘‘ nobody 
believes. what those women say, anyway. 
Pll tell you what to do: give a tea, and 
put the parrot on exhibition. Or better 
still—his reverence is coming in to-night 
to talk over the new church wing. We'll 
tell him the story, and he can put it all 
over the parish. The joke will be partly 
on the other side. That’s his ring now. 
Run down and bring him up while I 
slip on a decent coat.” 

The Rev. Ambrose Stoner was an 
elderly man of ascetic exterior. There 
was a subdued twinkle in the stern eyes, 
however, which showed that he was not 
destitute of a sense of humor, and the 
severe line of his shaven lips was -re- 
lieved by a little uptwist at the corners. 

Mr. Scales, in spite of certain worldly 
proclivities and a tendency to stay away 
from church, was a favorite with him, 
and the real estate man’s shrewd business 
qualities were of considerable assistance 
to the clergyman in conducting the seu- 


lar affairs of the church. 


“ Heres Mr. Stoner, George,” said 
Mrs. Scales brightly, as she ushered the 
clergyman into the study. “Come to 
have a nice long business talk.” 

“How are you, Scales?” began Mr. 
Stoner heartily, peering in front of him 
in a short-sighted fashion. ‘‘ Where are 
you? Mrs. Scales had almost to tow me 
up here—I’ve stupidly left my glasses 
at home—I expect I’ve run down as 
many people in getting here as an auto- 
mobile.” 

Mr. Scales grasped the outstretched 
hand of his visitor, and was beginning 
to express his pleasure at seeing him, 
when he stopped, horror-stricken. 


From the corner of the room a hoarse 
voice poured forth a flood of profanity 
which would have made a mule driver 
blush. Elaborate oaths and insulting 
criticisms of suppositious* physical de- 
fects were hurled at the visitor in a 
steady stream, and among the least 
offensive of the anathemas Mr. Scales 
recognized several which he had him- 
self bestowed on the parrot a few hours 
before. 

The effect of the interruption was elec- 
irical. Mrs. Scales uttered one horrified 
exclamation and fled from the room, 
banging the door behind her. Mr. 
Scales, dropping the clergyman’s hand, 
fairly staggered back several paces, and 
Mr. Stoner, when he had recovered from 
the first shock, drew himself up, the very 
incarnation of outraged dignity, and 
stared with half-sightless eyes in the 
direction of the voice. 

“ Who is this person, Mr. Scales? ” he 
demanded in icy tones. “ Who is this 
misguided and -blasphemous individual 
who dares thus to assail a minister of 
the gospel?” 

Mr. Scales, after several preliminary 
gulps, recovered his power of speech. 

“Tt isn’t a person, Mr. Stoner,” he 
said hurriedly. “It’s a parrot—a da— 


an abominable parrot, that my wife 
picked up to-day at a sale. I think he 
must be possessed by a devil. He’s done 


nothing but make trouble.” 

Mr. Stoner, groping his way across the 
room, approached the cage, and stooping 
down, peered through the wires. 
parrot, as if resenting this close scrutiny, 
eyed him malevolently and repeated 
some of his remarks in a more subdued 
tone. 

“ Poor bird!” said the clergyman. 
“He doesn’t know what he is saying. 
After all, there are some humans who 
are hardly more to blame. What dread- 
ful surroundings he must have had. 
Where on earth did Mrs. Scales pick him 
up? ” 

“ At the Vandusens’ sale,” Mr. Scales 

replied. 
~ “The Vandusens?” Mr. Stoner cried 
in tones of the utmost astonishment. 
“The Vandusens? Surely there must 
be some mistake. With the sole excep- 
tion of the father, who I still think was 
more sinned against than sinning, they 
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are the most truly Christian family T 
ever had in my flock.” 

“ She bought it,” repeated Mr. Scales, 
with some stiffness, “at the Vandusens’ 
sale. So she told me, and I hardly think 


she would lie about it.” 


“ No—no,” said Mr. Stoner hastily, 
“and yet—I- don’t understand it. I 
knew the family well, and I never heard 
them mention a parrot. I’m sure they 
wouldn’t harbor so profane a bird as this 
for an hour.” 

“Tm sure we didn’t know he could 
talk like that,’ returned Mr. Scales with 
some resentment. “It’s the first time | 
he’s given an exhibition of his powers. ` 
I can’t think what started him. Funny 
if the sight of a clergyman brought it 
out.” 

Mr. Stoner ignored the remark. 

“I think,” he said, “that you men- 
tioned some trouble the bird had got you 
into.” 

Mr. Scales related the incidents of the 
afternoon, while the clergyman’s eyes 
twinkled. 

“I wish,” said Mr. Scales, in conclu- 
sion, “that you would tell people— 
tell “it as a joke on me. It’s a most 
awkward position. A man can’t go 
around explaining that he wasn’t drunk, 
and, besides, it sounds a rather fishy 
story.” 

“Tt does,” assented Mr. Stoner with 
disconcerting readiness. “Pm afraid 
you'll have to excuse me, Scales. You 
see, I can’t afford to get the reputation 
of going about telling jokes on my 
parishioners. Wouldn’t do at all.” 

“ What am I to do, then? ” Mr. Scales 
demanded with some heat. 

“ Let people see, my dear boy,” replied 
Mr. Stoner, “by your manner of life 
that such an imputation is unfounded. 
Take attendance at church, for in- 
stance——” ; 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted Mr. Scales 
hurriedly, and shying away from the 
subject. “Of course. About that new 
church wing, now 

Mr. Stoner sighed gently, and the two 
men fell to discussing architecture and 
church finance, Mr. Scales having first 
taken the precaution to remove the parrot 
to an empty bedroom. 

“There’s' one thing sure,” said Mr. 
Scales to his wife, after the clergyman 
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had taken his departure. “That bird 
goes to-morrow, if I have to wring his 
neck. And another thing—I’m going to 
find out where he came from. I don’t 


believe he belonged to the Vandusens 
at all.” 


IV. 


Arter breakfast next morning, Mr. 
Scales, having carefully covered up the 
cage with several sheets of paper, called 
a cab, and conveyed the obnoxious bird 
down-town. 

He drove first to his office, having 

some important business to transact, and 
left the parrot in the outer room. His 
* office boy, with the natural curiosity of 
youth, uncovered the cage sufficiently to 
let in the light and give him a good view 
of its inmate, but omitted to replace the 
paper, with the result that an elderly 
“woman customer was so scandalized by 
the parrot’s language that she left hur- 
riedly without waiting to obtain, the in- 
formation she sought. 

His business completed, Mr. Scales, 
cage in hand, proceeded to the repository 
of the auctioneer in the adjoining block. 

“Do you know this bird?” he *de- 
manded sternly of the proprietor. 

The auctioneer, who was dusting a 
chiffonier, suspended his labors and in- 
spected the parrot. 

“Tt looks like old Bradley’s parrot,” 
he said. “ You mind old Bradley as kep’ 
the saloon on Nassau Street. I sold the 
bird to a lady yesterday. He's a great 
talker, they tell me.” 

“ Great talker!” cried Mr. Scales ex- 
plosively. “ I should say he was. What 
do you mean by selling such a bird to 
my wife? And how came old Bradley’s 
parrot at the Vandusen sale?” 

“Oh, that’s easy explained,” replied 
the auctioneer affably. ‘‘ That’s done 
all the time. Things go off better at 
a sale of that kind. Thats why I put 
the parrot in. The fact is that since 
the old man died his widow has been 
pretty hard up. She begged me to sell 
the bird for her. Said she hated to part 
with him, as the old man was so fond 
of him. It’s a wonder, too, the way he 
was always knocking her about and 
swearing at her—but she wanted the 
money. He went dirt cheap, too. 
What’s the matter with him? ” 
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“ His 

I never 
He’s got me 
I want you to 


“ Matter? ” cried Mr. Scales. 
language is something awful. 
heard anything like it. 
into no end of trouble. 
take him back.” 

The auctioneer pursed his lips and 
shook his head gently. : 

“ Couldn’t do it, sir,” he said. “ Mrs. 
Bradley’s got the money. We don’t 
guarantee things we sell that way. Did 
you try throwing water on him? I’ve 
heard that’s a good way to cure parrots 
of swearing.” 

‘T’d like to throw boiling oil on him,” 
replied Mr. Scales, wrathfully. “ Look 
here, I’ll leave him with you, and you 
see if you can sell him.” 

The auctioneer at once negatived the 
proposal. 

“I couldn’t hear of it, sir,” he said. 
“Not if he swears the way you say he 
does. Think of my customers.” 

“Well you could throw water on 
him,” suggested Mr. Scales, argumenta- 
tively. 

“Tve got something else to do than 
sprinkle parrots,” the auctioneer replied 
with dignity. “ No, sir. The best thing 
you can do is to get rid of the bird by 
private sale. Maybe one of your bache- 
lor friends might like to have him.” 

Mr. Scales retired in high dudgeon, 
and in the course of the morning made 
several ineffectual attempts to dispose of 
the bird. He was a conscientious man, 
and when, in response to pressing in- 
quiries, he: recited portions of the par- 
rot’s repertoire, negotiations were imme- 
diately broken off. 

On two occasions when he removed 
the cover from the cage the parrot saved 
him the trouble. 

When lunch time arrived he was no 
nearer a solution of the problem, and 
he drove dejectedly home, like a modern 
Frankenstein, with his monster occupy- 
ing the opposite seat, and softly running 
over, in the gloom of his cage, a few of 
the more imperfect of his accomplish- 
ments. 

“It’s no use,’ Mr. Scales said to his 
wife, as he banged the cage down on the 
study table and waved one hand in the 
air, while the other rested on the apex 
of the wires, “I’ve tried every way and 
I can’t get rid of it. No one seems to 
want the brute.” 
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“Im almost glad, George,” replied 
Mrs. Scales. 

“Glad?” shouted Mr. — Scales. 
“ Glad?” ; 

“ Yes, George,” persisted his wife. 


“ Don’t you see that if we get rid of it 
at once nobody will believe we ever had 
a parrot, and they’ll think that what 
those two horrid women are saying is 
true. Some of our friends ought to 
see it.” $ 

“And hear it, I 
Scales, bitterly. 

He realized, however, that his wife’s 
argument was not without force, and 
scowled darkly at the carpet. While he 
stood revolving in his mind the diffi- 
culties which beset his path, he uncon- 
sciously slid his hand down the wires 
until it found a resting-place on the pro- 
jecting end of the perch. 

As Mr. Scales was looking at the floor 
and Mrs. Scales was looking at him, 
neither noticed a quick, cunning twist of 
the ‘parrot’s head followed by a stealthy, 
sidelong movement. 

“Well, I suppose we'll have to keep 
it for a day or two,” Mr. Scales said at 
last in gloomy tones. “ But I hate the 
very sight of the brute—I tell you 

What Mr. Scales was about to say 


suppose,” said Mr. 


-at the motionless 


will never be known, for at this point 
the parrot, which had edged silently 
along its perch until it reached the side 
of its cage, and had made a minute in- 
spection of the speaker’s hand, deftly 
removed a large piece from the fleshy 
part of the forefinger. 

Mr. Scales’s yell of anguish so 
frightened his wife that she was power- 
less to avert the tragedy which ensued. 

Wrenching open the door of the cage, 
Mr. Scales thrust in his uninjured hand 
and, in spite of the indignant and ter- 
rified squawks of the parrot, dragged it 
out, twisted its neck, and dashed it to 
the floor. 

“ Oh, George!” cried Mrs. Scales, in 
tears. ‘You've killed it.” 

“I hope I have,” said Mr. Scales, 
sucking his wounded finger and glaring 
form at his feet. 
“ Serves it right.” 

The parrot opened an eye, swore twice 
in a feeble voice, shivered its feathers, 
and expired. 

“ Fifteen dollars thrown clean away,” 
sobbed Mrs. Scales, with her handker- 
chief at her eyes. 

“Hang the fifteen dollars,” retorted 
Mr. Scales savagely, as he stalked out of 
the room to hunt up a bandage. 
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A challenge that was unaccountable, followed by a discovery that electrified. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE MADNESS OF WILLIS. 


HEN Duval entered the reception- 

room of the Princess Cornelia, 

the scowl had disappeared from his face 

and he had fully recovered his usual 
self-possession. 

“Inform her royal highness that the 
Baron Duval desires to deliver to her 
a special message from his majesty,” he 
commanded the flunky. 

When the princess entered the room 


*This story began in the November, 1906, issue 
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her manner was haughty. She detested 
the king’s private secretary. 

She could give no reason for this 
dislike. There are men whom people 
hate without knowing why they hate 
them, and Duval belonged to this class. 

“Well?” said the princess. ‘ What 


is this message which the king sends 


to me, baron? ” 

She addressed him in almost the same 
tone she would have used to a lackey, 
and it was all the king’s secretary could 
do to repress a scowl. z 
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“Tt is a message of such importance, 
your highness,” he replied, “that he 
felt he could not entrust it to anybody 
but your humble servant.” 

“Doubtless he showed “great wisdom 
in his choice of a messenger,” remarked 
the princess icily. ‘‘ What is the message, 
baron? ” 

“Tt is regarding the matter of your 
marriage, your highness,” said the 
Frenchman, with a low bow. 

“Of my marriage!” exclaimed the 
princess in genuine surprise. 

“ His majesty believes that you are 
aware of the fact that it is the wish of 
the people and of the parliament of Nor- 
dinia that the wedding shall take place 
as soon as possible. The king is anxious 
to conform to the wishes of his subjects. 
.He has sent me, your royal highness, to 
ask you to be kind enough to name an 

early date for the ceremony.” 

The red blood rushed to the cheeks 
of the Princess Cornelia and her eyes 
flashed with indignation. 

“ And could not his majesty have come 
here personally on such an errand?” 
she cried angrily. “I have never cred- 
ited the king with overmuch delicacy 
or refinement, it is true, but I should 
have thought that even he would have 
realized the propriety of asking such a 
question in person. How dare he hu- 
miliate me in this way? Does he think 
that I am obliged to marry him—that 
I dare not refuse? Such must be his 
opinion, since he sees fit to make his 
proposal through hirelings.” 


“ Hirelings,” your highness!” cried 
Duval, his face white with rage. 
“I beg your pardon, baron. It was a 


slip of the tongue,” said the princess. 
“I did not mean quite that. Will you 
please go back to, his majesty and tell 
him my answer is that he is taking too 
much for granted? Tell him that I 
have not yet accepted his offer of mar- 
riage. Tell him: that if, in his desire 
to please his subjects he would marry 
me and desires me to name an early 
day for the wedding, he must come here 
in person and plead for my answer. Tell 
him, even though he is King of Nordinia, 
I am the Princess Cornelia and not 
to be insulted by `a man in whose veins 
is peasant blood, even though he sits 
upon a throne,” 


“ But, your highness——” began Du- 
val. 

“ That is all, baron,” said the princess - 
with finality. “Go to him and deliver 
my message.” 

The king’s secretary felt a strong de- 
sire to swear. 

“ Confound him,’ he mused, “I 
thought it would turn out this way. I 
urged him to come here in person and - 
ask for his answer like a man; but the 
wretched coward was afraid—afraid_ to 
face a young girl. Bah! He is not 
fit to be a king. The throne of Nordinia 
is many sizes too big for him.” 

Aloud he said: 

“Perhaps your highness will be kind 
enough to listen to me. I would like 
to explain why the king did not come 
in person; why he sent your most humble 
servant to speak for him.” 

“Go on,” rejoined the princess. 
will listen.” 

“ Perhaps you may have noticed that 
his majesty, brave in all other things, 
is timid when it comes to matters of the 
heart.. Not knowing what your answer 
would be, he shrank from coming here 
in person to face his fate. I assure 
your highness that he is awaiting most 
anxiously in the palace for my return, 
a prey to the greatest impatience, and 
that as soon as I have assured him 
that your answer is favorable, he will 
hasten here in person to express his ap- 
preciation and heartfelt joy.” 

“A pretty speech,” said the princess 
scornfully. ‘ But unhappily lacking in 
truth. It is perhaps unfortunate’ for 
Nordinia, baron, that you are not the 
king and his majesty your private sec- 
retary. You at least have polish and 
a smooth tongue, both of which the king 
apparently lacks.” 

“Your highness must be kind enough 
to bear in mind that his majesty’s early 
days were spent in the wilds of America,” 
interposed Duval hastily. 3 

The princess was about to reply when 
suddenly the door of the reception-room 
opened and somebody entered unan- 
nounced, 

It was Willis! Duval’s first thought 
was to turn his head to avoid recogni- 
tion; but he suddenly recalled what the 
king’s surgeon had told him—that the 
young American’s mind was a blank— 
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that he did not even know his own 
name. 

So the Frenchman surveyed his old- 
time enemy from head to foot with a 
half-smile upon his evil face. 

Willis returned the Frenchman’s look 
without a sign of recognition in his 
eyes. It was true that he fastened upon 
Duval a concentrated gaze; but appar- 
ently it was the meaningless stare of 
a person of weak mind. | 

“Do not mind him,” 
princess to Duval. 
man we found in the cave. His reason 
has gone. I suppose you have heard 
about the poor fellow? ” 

“Yes, your highness. The king spoke 
to me of him. How he stares at me! 
One would almost think he knew me.” 

“Tt is merely his way,” said the prin- 
cess gently. “ He is like a little child.” 

She turned to Willis with the intention 
of gently ordering him from the room, 
when suddenly the unfortunate young 
man uttered a wild cry and rushed at 
Duval. 

Before the surprised Frenchman could 
raise a hand to ward off the attack, Wil- 
lis had seized him fiercely by the throat 
with both hands. 

In a second the mild-mannered imbe- 
cle had become a dangerous maniac. 

The princess uttered a scream of hor- 
ror as the two men, struggling desper- 
ately, staggered, swayed, and fell to the 
floor, the American uppermost and still 
maintaining a strangle hold on the 
Frenchman’s throat. 

Duval made desperate efforts to free 
himself, but in vain. The savage, re- 
lentless hold tightened and he began to 
cough and gasp. 

His tongue lolled from his mouth. 
His eyes -protruded and his complexion 
began to assume a blackish hue. 

* Hes- killing him! Hes 
him!” screamed the princess. 
Help!” 

At her call frightened lackeys rushed 
into the room and fell upon Willis, 
dragging him from his victim by main 
force. 

All. the while Willis was laughing 


whispered the 


killing 


“ Help! 


wildly. 
“The Frenchman! . The French- 
man!” he cried exultingly. “ At last! 


At last! He tried to kill me three times, 


“This is the young ' 


and now I’ve killed him. Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Well win out yet. We'll 
throw the fakir from the throne he’s 
stolen and save the Princess Cornelia. 
Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

He struggled furiously as they tore 
him from his prostrate victim. 

“Get doctors, quick! Get doctors, 
quick!” cried the frenzied princess. 
“See! The baron is unconscious. Oh, 
what a terrible sight! I should have 
listened, to the doctor and had him put 
away in an asylum. I didn’t think he’d 
get violent like this. Oh, how terrible! 
Look to the Baron Duval, some of you. 
Don’t stand there like dumb fools. Get 
doctors at once, before it is too late.” 

But it was already too late. 

Pierre Duval was dead. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SANITY. | 


Tuey took Willis below and locked 
him in a stone-walled cellar. 

He was quite quiet now and seemed 
dazed at the realization of what he had 
done. 

By the time Baron Zilla, the king’s 
surgeon, arrived, the Princess Cornelia 
was violently hysterical and prostrated 
by the shock. 

Being too late to save the unfortunate 
Duval, the king’s surgeon went up-stairs 
to minister to the princess. 

“Oh, baron! baron!” cried the terri- 
fied girl, as the physician entered her 
chamber. “If I had only listerfed to 
your advice. I ought to have had the 
young monster put away as you sug- 
gested. Then this could not have hap- 
pened. Oh, it was terrible to see him 
choking the life out of the unfortunate 


baron. Duval is not a weak man, but 
he was powerless in that madman’s 
grasp. He seemed possessed of the 


strength of ten men. Oh, it was terri- 


-ble!” 


“Calm yourself, your highness,” said 
the surgeon gently. “ You must not al- 
low that sight to occupy your mind. You 
must think of more pleasant subjects.” 

“Oh, but I cannot think of anything 


‘else. That sight is always before me. 


I shall never be able to get it out of 
my eyes. He entered the room so quietly 
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and peacefully that I did not dream 
there was any danger. Then he stared 
at Baron Duval with a fixed stare. I 
did not think that that meant anything. 
He has a habit of looking at strangers 
that way; but suddenly he sprang at 
the king’s secretary as a cat springs at 
a mouse and then—then it was all over 
in a minute.” 

“ Humph!” exclaimed the physician. 
“You must not think of it, your high- 
ness.” 

“But I cannot help thinking of it, 
baron. And the strange part of the hor- 
rible occurrence is that the young mon- 
ster seems to have recovered some of 
his memory. ‘While he was choking the 
life out of poor Baron Duval he was 
yelling that he would ‘kill the French- 
man.’ He knew that he was a French- 
man. He mentioned my name, too.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the king’s surgeon, 
his jaterest aroused. “That is remark- 
able, your highness. Can you remember 
exactly what he said?” 

“ He said something about the French- 
man having tried three times to kill him, 
and now he was going to kill the French- 
man. He spoke also of driving the king 
from his throne and saving the Princess 
Cornelia.” 

“A most remarkable symptom,” said 
the surgeon, “ I should like to see this 
young man. Where is he?” 

“My men have locked him up in a 


cellar where he is out of harm’s way,” 


replied the princess with a shudder. “TI 
suppose I must hand him over to the 
police now.’ 

After the baron had administered a 
soothing potion. to his patient he went 
down-stairs and bade some of the serv- 
ants take him to where Willis was con- 
fined. 

There was a small iron grating in the 
cellar door and through this grating the 
eminent surgeon gazed at the unfor- 
tunate ensign. 


Willis was sitting dejectedly on an_ 


empty wine cask. 

As the face of the baron peered 
through the bars he jumped to his feet 
and said in a calm, dispassionate voice. 

“ I suppose you have come to take me 
away. I am ready for you. Come on! 
_ You need not fear. I am not armed and 
I will go with you peacefully.” 


- 


The king’s physician understood Eng- 
lish and was surprised to hear this ra- 
tional talk. 

“He’s saner now than’he was before,” 
he said to himself. “He seems to know 
what he’s talking about. It’s a most 
remarkable case. Most remarkable. 

“Do you know what you have done, 
young man?” he asked sternly. 

“Yes,” replied Willis sullenly, “I 
have killed Lieutenant Duval.” 

The straightforward answer 
surprised the surgeon. 

“Why did you kill him?” he asked. 

“He deserved it,” replied Willis. 
“ He tried to kill me three times. The 
first time, fairly and squarely in a duel 
he forced me into. The second time, he 
sent me an infernal machine. The third 
time he lured me to a cave and his hired 
thugs did their best to kill me. He 
deserved to die, but I did not mean to 
kill him. I don’t know how I came to 
spring at him in that way. I don’t seem 


again 


to be able to remember anything that — 


occurred before that terrible minute. 
All I can remember is seeing him stand- 


ing there before me with a wicked grin — 


on his face. 

“Then suddenly all the hatred that 
there was in me urged me forward and 
I rushed over to him and seized him by 
the throat. I must have gone suddenly 
crazy, I think. However, I’m not try- 
ing to dodge the consequences. I’ve com- 
mitted the crime and I’m ready to take 
my medicine. What’s the penalty for 
committing murder in this country?” 

“ Hanging,” answered the 
grimly. 

The ensign sighed. 

“ All right,” he said resignedly. 
be it.” 

“ He appears to be quite sane,” mused 
the surgeon. ‘“ At all events, whether 
he’s sane or not sane, his memory has 
come back to him. It’s a most remark- 
able case.” s 

“I ask only one favor,” 
through the grating. 

“And what may that be?” inquired 
the baron. 

“I would like an audience with the 
Princess Cornelia as soon as possible.” 

“ Why do you wish an audience with 
the princess? ” asked the king’s surgeon 
sharply. 


a“ So 


said Willis, 


baron“ 
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“I understand that she is to marry 
the King of Nordinia very shortly. `I 
want to warn her against wedding the 
man who calls himself king, and at pres- 
ent sits upon the throne.” 

“Calls himself king?” repeated the 
astonished baron. 

“Ves. For he is not the king. He is 
an impostor. He has stolen the throne 
of Nordinia. If the princess does not 
heed my warning she will be married to 
a swindler instead of a king.” 

“Ah!” sighed the baron. “He is 
insane after all. I thought his recovery 
was complete, but I see he still has 
strongly seated delusions. It is not as 
interesting a case as I at first thought.” 

“I suppose you think I am crazy,” 
said Willis as though he had divined the 
surgeon’s unspoken thought. “I am not, 
I assure you. I am thoroughly sane. I 
knew the real Carl Richard Felix in 
America and will make affidavit that he 
was an entirely different man to the fel- 
low they have crowned king. The poor 
devil of a Frerfchman was in the plot. 
That is why he tried to kill me on three 
separate occasions. He knew that I was 
in possession of the conspirators’ secret 
and that while I remained at large they 
were in danger of exposure, so he tried 
to put me out of the way. Every word 
I am telling you is the truth.” 

“ Insane! Insane! ” muttered the king’s 
surgeon, shaking his head disappointedly. 

“ If only I could get five minutes in- 
terview with the Princess Cornelia and 
tell her the whole story, I feel sure that 
I could make.her believe me.” 

“ Well, tell me the whole story,” said 
the surgeon. “ And Pll communicate it 
to. the princess. You won’t be able to 
get an audience with her for several days 
to come.” 

“Who are you?” asked Willis sus- 
piciously. “An officer of the law I 
presume? ” : 

“No. I am the Baron Zilla, surgeon 
to his majesty the king.. You can speak 
freely to me, young man.” 

The baron still believed the other to 
be insane, but he was an extremely cau- 
tious man, so he decided to hear every- 
thing Willis had to tell. 

The young American related the 
whole story in detail, from the day he 


Ef first met Carl Richard Felix on the foot- 
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ball field to the adventure in the cave 
which had almost proved fatal to him. 

The baron listened carefully, and as 
the story progressed became more and 
more interested. : 

“But you say that the real Carl Rich- 
ard Felix has a seal branded on his 
shoulder,” he exclaimed when the en- 
sign had finished. ‘‘ Now I happen to 
know, young man, that the king has this 
very seal branded on his right shoulder. 
I have seen it. A few days before the 
coronation his majesty was seized with 
a slight cold and I attended him. In 
examining his lungs I had to bare his 
right shoulder and I noticed the curi- 
ous brand there. How do you account 
for that?” 

“Tt is a forgery,” said Willis, ear- 
nestly: “It must be. I am sure of it, 
baron. I’m positive that that man is 
not the real King of Nordinia. If you 
love your country, sir, you will take 
heed of what I am telling you.” 

“But you have no proofs. There is 
nothing to substantiate your strange, in- 
credible story.” 

=“ Well—my chum, Ensign Cales of 
the battleship Arizona, can confirm a 
great deal of what I have told you. He 
knows that I met the real Carl Richard 
Felix on the football field; he knows 
that the Frenchman sought a quarrel 
with me and challenged me to a duel 
without any real cause. He knows that I 
received a cigar-box containing an in- 
fernal machine. He can at least tell 
you that that part of my story is true. 

“There are many persons in America 
who know the real Carl Richard Felix— 
men who were at college with him. If 
these fellows saw this fake king they 
would detect the imposture at a glance.” 

“ Well, why did you not cable some 
of these men to come over here instead 
of taking all those risks to secure those 
snapshots? ” inquired the baron, intense- 
ly interested in the young man’s strange 
story despite his better judgment. 

“Perhaps that is what I should have 
done,” admitted Willis. “I suppose I 
have been too impulsive and rash in go- 
ing about this thing. I realize that now. 
It would have been better if I had 
waited until I got back to America, I 
suppose, and could have seen some of 
those fellows and got them interested in 
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But no, on second thoughts, 
I. could not have done that. You see, it 
would have been too late. Our squad- 
ron won't return to America for months 
to come. In the meantime the princess 
will have married the fake king. I 
wanted to prevent that and save the 
princess, if possible.” 

“Well, you could have written to 
them and told your story by letter, urg- 
ing them to come over,” suggested the 
baron. 

Willis shook his head. 

“Would they have believed me? 
Everybody I tell this story to thinks 
me crazy. I realize that. To talk about 
a swindier stealing a throne in these days 
does sound like a wild yarn. 

“They would have thrown my letters 
aside as the letters of a crank. We 
Americans are very practical. An Amer- 
icai. would not take a trip to Nordinia 
to expose an impostor to the throne un- 
less he had a good reason to believe that 
there was an impostor to expose. If I 
could have sent them photographs of this 
fake king, however, they would have seen 
at a glance that there was truth to my 
story and then probably some of them 
would have come over here.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said the 
baron. ‘ But, of course, I don’t believe 
a word of your story,” he added hastily. 

As a matter of fact, though, he 
thought enough of it to repeat it to the 
princess word for word, a few hours 
afterward, when she had partially recov- 
ered from the shock she had experienced. 

The princess listened carefully. 

“ Of course there is not a word of 
truth in the young lunatic’s 
added the baron in conclusion. “ I tell 
it to your highness, however, thinking it 
may. interest you. Still, he talks like 
a sane man. And yet the story sounds 
preposterous.” 

“T’m not so sure,” said the princess, 
shaking her head. ‘To tell you the 
- truth, baron, I’ve had a sort of instinc- 
tive suspicion of the king and his un- 
fortunate private secretary for some 
days. 
was of villainous mold. 
me like a fellow capable of any crime. 
As for his master the king—he’s always 
seemed to me more of a counterfeit than 
a king. I think this young man may 


my story. 
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story,” 


The face of that poor Frenchman ~ 
He looked to. 


be telling the truth. At any rate, I am 
going to investigate very carefully. We 
will send for the premier—Baron Zag- 
art, at once.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
KING OR COUNTERFEIT? 
WueEN the Princess Cornelia related 
to Baron Zagart Willis’s story, the aged 


premier shook his head. 
“This is not the- first time I have 


-heard this wild yarn, your highness,” 


he said. “I have heard of this Amer- 
ican and his baseless suspicions before. 
The American minister and the admiral 
of the American squadron came to see 
me about the same matter a few days 
ago. 

“ I told them, as I tell you now, your 
highness, that the story is impossible. [I 
exacted the most convincing proofs be- 
fore I would accept the present incum- 
bent of the throne as the rightful King 
of Nordinia. It is not possible that I 
could have been deceived.” 

He then proceeded to tell the princess 
the same story he had told Minister Car- 
ruthers and Admiral Rempton. 

“ Well, it does look as if you could 
have made no mistake, Baron Zagart,” 
admitted the princess, a shade of disap- 
pointment in her voice. “ You certainly 
received the best of proofs as to the 
identity of Carl Richard. Nevertheless, 
I feel that this young American’s story 
ought to be looked into. It is just pos- 
sible that a mistake has been made, de- 
spite your elaborate precautions and con* 
vincing proofs. I do not intend to take 
the serious step of marrying this man 
while there is the slightest doubt in my 
mind. We must go to the palace and 
question the king.” 

The aged premier gasped with hor- 
ror. 

“ Accuse the king to his face of being 
an impostor!” he cried. “ Your high- 
ness surely is only joking. Why! Such 
a step would be unprecedented.” 

“The circumstances of the case war- 
rant an unprecedented step,” replied the 
princess. 

“ But such an accusation would be an 
insult, your highness—an insult to his 
majesty the king. Surely you are only 
joking.” 


“On the contrary, baron, I am very 
serious,” replied the princess. “ It is 
scarcely a subject to joke about. Have 
no fear, baron! Leave the handling to 
a woman’s wit. I sLall do my best to 


put this matter before the king without - 


hurting his feelings too much. Let us 
go to the palace at once.” 

Very much against his will, the 
premier finally consented to accompany 
the princess. 

His majesty was feeling in very poor 
shape. 3 

He had-received news of the Baron 
Duval’s tragic death, and the intelligence 
had completely unnerved him. 

It was being whispered around the 
palace that he had become hysterical ; 
had cried wildly: ‘‘ What will become of 
me? What will become of me?” 

Baron Zilla was in attendance on the 
king. 
“ His majesty is indisposed and can 
see nobody,” the king’s chamberlain in- 
formed the visitors. 

“ You hear, your highness,” said the 
aged premier, with a ray of hope. “ Per- 
haps we can see the king about this mat- 
ter some other time.” 

“ Not at all,” said the princess firmly. 
“We must see him now. I shall take 


no refusal. It is a matter of great im- 
portance.” 
“Tt is impossible, your highness,” 


stammered the chamberlain. “ The king 
is too unwell to see anybody—even your 
highness.” 

“You will tell the king,” said the 
princess imperiously, “that I have come 
to give him an answer to the message he 
sent to me earlier to-day. Tell him we 
want a private audience and that we will 
not detain him many minutes. You 
might mention to him also that I, too, 
was prostrated by the shocking tragedy ; 
but that I managed to pull myself to- 
gether sufficiently to come here, and 
therefore he must receive me.” 

“ Why is your highness so insistent?” 
asked the premier, when the chamberlain 
had retired to deliver this message. “ If 
the king is indisposed, we can scarcely 
expect him to see us. Would not this 
matter wait until to-morrow?” 

“No,” replied the princess. “It is 
because the king is indisposed that I am 
determined to see him now. It will be 
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- very much to our advantage. The king’s 


indisposition is doubtless caused by the 
news of the death of his private secre- 
tary. He is probably unnerved. Per- 
haps you may have noticed, baron, that 
he leaned upon that Frenchman like a 
cripple upon a staff. I noticed it. He 
must feel his secretary’s loss keenly. If 
we can confront him in his present nerv- 
ous condition we may be able to wring 
a confession from him.” 

“ Your highness seems already con- 
vinced that the king is an impostor,” 
said the baron with a reproving smile. 

The chamberlain came down-stairs a 
few minutes afterward and reported that 
his majesty would see the princess and 
the premier in his private apartments, 
since her highness was so insistent. 

The king looked very ill when they 
entered his presence. He was able to 
sit up, but his face was deathly pale and 
his eyes shifted nervously. He seemed . 
very near the point of collapse. 

The princess smiled with grim satis- 
faction as she noticed his condition. 

“If he really is an impostor,’ she 
thought, ‘he is certainly in a condition 
which augurs well for the success of our 
errand.” 

“T am sorry to have to disturb your 
majesty,” she began aloud, “ but we have 
come to see you on a matter of great im- 
portance—a matter that would not 
wait.” 

“You mean the matter of our mar- 
riage. You have come to give me your 
answer to the message I sent you by——” 
the king stopped short and shuddered. 

“The message you should have deliv- 
ered in person,” said the princess haught- 
ily. “Your majesty may be in igno- 
rance of the manner in which a king 
should act, but you should at least be 
aware of the courtesy due a woman. 
However, we will let that pass: I have 
come to give you my answer, your maj- 
esty. 

“ For the sake of Nordinia, I am will- 
ing to accept your offer of marriage; but 
first of all I must be assured as to one 
important fact.” 

“ What is that?” asked the king. 

“That you really are the King of 
Nordinia,” replied the princess quickly, 
and her penetrating glance was fastened . 
upon the other’s face. 
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“What de ycr aye 2? 
the king, his “loodless cheeks turning*a 
greenish hue, and his eyes blinking nerv- 
ously. 

“I mean, your majes.*, “f you are 
‘your majesty,’ that “here are grave 
doubts in Nordinia as to whether you 
are really the king. There ar> those who 
say that you are nothing more than an 
impostor.” 


“mca 


“Your highness}? cried the aged 
premier in dismay. 

“Who says tnat? It’s a lie!’ stam- 
mered the king. 

“There are “any who make the 


charge and decia:* that they can pro- 
duce proofs,” went on the piits, 
noting that the King’s eyes could not 
meet hers. ‘‘ There are men in America 
who know the real Carl Richard Felix, 
and who will swear that you and he are 
two very different persons——” 

“ Your highness! Your highness!” 
cried the premier aghast. “What are 


you saying? Oh, take care what you 
are saying!” 
“ I am saying what is the truth,” cried 


the princess excitedly. ‘‘ Before, I only 
suspected that this fellow was an im- 
postor, but I am sure of it now. Look 
at his face, baron. Look at his face! 
See how his eyes avoid mine. Let him 
look me in the eyes and swear that he 
is Carl Richard Felix, the rightful King 
of Nordinia.” 

The muscles of the king’s face 
twitched convulsively. He tried to open 
his mouth to speak, but the words would 
not come. . 

_ “Let him look me in the eyes and 

swear that he is the real King of Nor- 
dinia,” repeated the Princess Cornelia, 
triumphantly. “He can’t do it. He 
can’t do it.” 

The wretched man pointed a shaking 
finger toward the aged Baron Zagart. 

“ Ask him,” he gasped. “He knows. 
I gave him proofs.” 

“ You gave him manufactured proofs,” 
said the princess scornfully. ‘ You im- 
postor! Your looks betray you. You 
are not the king. I know it now. I 
am sure of it.” 

The denounced man, still avoiding the 
eyes of the princess, pointed a trembling 
finger to his right shoulder. 
` “I bear the mark here which proves 


stammered: 
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me the rightful king,” he gasped. “ The 
Baron Zagart knows it.” i 

“ Yes, your majesty,” cried the horri- 
fied premier. ‘‘ Pardon, the princess for 
what she says. lier highness is not her- 
self. She does not mean what she says. 
She is unnerved by the terrible death of 
Baron Duval.” 

As he uttered the name, the king 
uttered a loud cry. 

* Duval! Duval!” he shrieked in an- 
guish. “ Why did you leave me? Oh, 
why did you leave me here alone? I 
can’t go on with this thing now. I can’t 
keep it up. I thought I could, but I 
can’t. I haven’t got the courage.” 

He fell from his chair to the floor 
and groveled at the feet of the princess, 
a terrible spectacle. 

“Have mercy!” he moaned. “I will 
confess everything. I am not the king.” 

“Who are you, then? ” asked the prin- 
cess, her voice full of scorn. 

“ Forgive me. I am Anton Gaspard 
—the son of Carl Gaspard,” replied the 
wretched man. 

“Anton Gaspard!” cried the aged 
baron in horror. “ Good Heaven! the son 
of my discharged valet! The son of a 
lackey I dismissed for theft!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
CONFESSION. 


Fox a full minute a tense silence pre- 
vailed. Even the princess was too much 
surprised to be able to utter a word. 

She glanced at the premier. Tears of 
mortification stood in the old man’s eyes — 
and his hands trembled. 

Finally the princess found her voice. 

“Shali I summon the guard and have 
him arrested?” she asked, turning to 
Baron Zagart. 

“ Have mercy!” pleaded the wretched 
impostor, still groveling on the floor. 

The princess took a step toward the 
beil-cord. 

“Stop!” cried the premier. |“ Be 
careful, your highness. Do not do any- 
thing rash, or the consequences may be 
terrible. If this awful scandal leaks out 
there will be a revolution. The son of 
a valet—the son of a thief—on the 
throne of Nordinia! Oh, great Heavens, 
how horrible!” 
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“ But this scandal must leak out some 
time. The truth has got to be known,” 
said the princess. : 

“We must have time to think. We 
must be very careful what we do,” whis- 
pered the wretched premier. “ Oh, this 
villain shall suffer for this. He shall rue 
the day he deceived me. My honorable 
reputation has gone forever,” ; 

The old man broke down and wept like 
a child. 

“Calm. yourself, baron,’ said the 
princess compassionately. ‘ The scoun- 
drels managed this imposture cleverly 
enough to deceive anybody. Let us hear 
how they worked it. Tell us everything, 
you miserable one, if you hope for any 
mercy.” 

““Yes—yes,” cried the wretched man, 
“ F will tell you everything. Have mercy 
on me. I am not really so much to 
blame. It was that fellow Duval-who 
- persuaded me to do» it—Duval, who is 
now dead. I swear it.” 

_“ Begin at the beginning,” commanded 
the princess sternly. 

“I will,” said the man who was still 
King of Nordinia. “ It was Duval who 
first conceived the plot. It was Duval 
who did most toward carrying it out. 
It was Duval who instructed me in every 
move I made. It was Duval who urged 
me on whenever I faltered and was 
afraid. I was only a tool in Duval’s 
hands. I was, indeed. 

“Duval knew my father, Carl Gas- 
pard, who was once valet» to the baron 
here. When the baron visited America, 
many years ago, my father accompanied 
him. When Prince Carl Richard, 
brother of the late king, called on the 
baron in Washington, accompanied by 
his little boy, and told the baron that he 
was the prince, ghd showed him the seal 
mark he had branded on his son’s shoul- 
der, my father was listening through the 
keyhole. 

““When the prince gave the baron a 
piece of parchment on which was a dupli- 
cate of the seal, my father made up his 
mind he would see that piece of parch- 
ment. 

“ Afterward he did manage to lay ‘his 
hands on it, took it away, unknown to 
the baron, and made a careful copy of 
the seal. My father was quite clever 
at drafting. Then he returned the parch- 
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ment to the safe in which the baron: 
kept it. 

‘““My father had no particular object 
in doing this. He simply took a copy 
of that seal, thinking it might come 
useful to him some time. 

“Afterward he grew ver 
with the Frenchman Duval, 
him about the visit of the. prince 
about the seal mark on the young boy 
shoulder. 

“ Duval wasn’t interested at the time, 
but some years later, when he learned 
that the King of Nordinia was suffer- 
ing from an incurable malady and that 
it was supposed there was no heir to 
the throne, an idea entered his mind. 

“It was a daring idea; only a man 
of Duval’s nerve and daring could have 
conceived it. Duval planned to have a 
duplicate seal made from the design my 
father had copied and to brand that seal 
on my right shoulder. 

“ I was the same age as the real Carl 
Richard Felix, Jr., and I had been 
brought up in America, my father hav- 
ing emigrated out there after he was 
caught stealing by the baron and dis- 
charged from his service. 

“I was duly branded and then we 
bided our time. Duval’s original plan 
was to kill the real Carl Richard Felix, 
so that he could not interfere with my 
impersonation of him. Fortunately, 
however, we did not have to resort to 
murder. 

“ After he left college the real Carl 
Richard mysteriously disappeared. We 
made a careful search and -discovered 
that an unknown man answering his 
description was drowned by the upset- 
ting of a canoe in Canada. The body 
was never recovered, but there is little 
doubt that it was he. ` 

“When the baron recently visited 
America for the second time to seek the 
real Carl Richard, and advertised for 
him in the newspapers, our plans were 
all carefully laid. : 

“ Duval instructed me minutely as to 
how I should conduct myself. My 
father described to me several little inci- 
dents which had happened during the 


.visit of the prince to the baron in Wash- 


ington, years before. He described to 
me also a curious ring he had noticed 
on the baron’s finger at the time. 
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r “ By means of this information, I was 
able to visit the baron at the Waldorf 
and convince him that I was the man 
who, as a little boy, had been brought 
Prince Carl Richard to see him in 
‘neton. When I bared my shoul- 
howed the imprint of the seal, 

was completely deceived.” 
You. scoundrel! ”. cried the aged 
premier at this point, his fists clenched 

and his face red with rage. 

“Forgive me,” moaned young Gas- 
pard. ‘It was Duval who made me do 
it. That man possessed a terrible power 
over me.” 

“You deserve to be hanged,” mut- 
tered the baron. ‘ But go on with your 
infamous confession. How did you get 
those respectable young men—those col- 
lege graduates who identified you as the 
real Carl Richard?” 

“Those men were not respectable 
young men, they were some of the smart- 
est swindlers in America, hired by 
Duval for the purpose,” explained the 
impostor. 

Despite the gravity of the occasion, 
the princess could scarcely avoid smiling 
at this disclosure. The baron’s chagrin 
was pitiful. 

“And dared you hope that this 
wretched conspiracy would go through 
undetected? Did you really think you 
could steal the throne of Nordinia with- 
out being exposed sooner or later?” she 
inquired. 

“ I was always afrai, but Duval was 
confident,” answered the counterfeit 
king. “ Whenever I would express any 
fear, Duval would tell me to have 
courage and would declare that we 
could not fail. I was sure that sooner or 
later men who knew the real Carl Rich- 
ard would come to Nordinia and would 
detect the imposture; but Duval said 
that once I was crowned king nobody 
would listen to these people. 

“To make assurance doubly sure, 
however, Duval planned that I should 
marry the Princess Cornelia as soon as 
possible. Duval reckoned that once I 
was married to the princess, the govern- 
ment of Nordinia would not dare ex- 


pose me even if they discovered the im- - 


posture.” 
The princess and the baron uttered an 
exclamation of horror. 
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“You wretches!” cried the princess. 
“Tt was Duval’s idea—not mine,” 
pleaded the other. “ We came to Nor- 
dinia and I .was crowned. Everything 
seemed to be going well. From the first 


day I met your highness, though, I was 


always in deadly fear. There was some+ 


_ thing about your eyes which frightened 


me. I knew that sooner or later you 
would discover my deceit ; I could feel it. 
_“T mentioned my fears to Duval, but 
he only laughed at me and urged me to 
marry you as soon as possible.” 

The princess’s face went white. 

“I was against this whole thing from 
the start,” the man whined. “ But Du- 
val made me do it. He was always tell- 
ing me that I was a misfit king and that 
he was sorry he bore such a distinctly 
French face or he'd have been tempted 
to play the part himself. 

“ As it was, he chose to be my private 
secretary so that he could always be near 
me to advise me when anything went 
wrong. I don’t think he contrived this 
plot for his personal gain. I really don’t. 
I think it was just his daring and his 
love of conspiracy which made him 
think of it. He was a wonderful man.” 

“ And what of the young American— 
the man who killed Duval? Why did 
Duval hate him?” asked the princess. 

“Oh, yes. Yow mean Ensign Willis. 
Duval met him in New York. Duval 
had nothing against him personally, but 
he knew too much, so Duval did his best 
to put him out of the way. Once he 
challenged him to a duel. Duval isa 
crack shot. Then he paid a man ‘in 
America to send Willis an infernal 
machine. > 

“That plan failed, however, so re- 
cently Duval contrived an ambush and 
through the aid of a woman friend, who 
would move heaven and earth to serve 
Duval, he lured Willis to a cave, where 
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he had men waiting to despatch him. - 


Even that scheme failed. That cursed 
fox chanced to run into the very cave 
where Willis lay dying. 

. “Everything seems to have gone 
wrong. I’ve stood it as long as I could. 
When Duval was here to advise me, I 
could carry out the deception; but now 
that I’m alone I could not go on with 
it. I have confessed everything. Please 
be merciful with me.” 
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“ What shall we do with him?” asked 
the princess of the premier. 

“Our course is plain,” replied the 
baron grimly. “To avert a terrible 
scandal there is only one thing for us 
to do. The king must be found dead 
to-morrow. He must die suddenly—of 
heart failure.” 

“ No—no,” cried Gaspard, in terror. 
“Don’t kill me—don’t kill me. I am 
not fit to die. Have mercy on mi 2 

The princess shuddered. 

“Ts this absolutely necessary, ieron? 3 
she whispered. 

- “ It is,” answered the premier grave- 
ly. “His life is forfeit in any case. 
He is the son of a Nordinian, and there- 
fore, by the laws of our country, guilty 
of treason, which is, as you know, pun- 
ishable by death—death on the gallows. 
The wretch must choose between that 
sort of death or an end by which he can 
make partial reparation to his country 
for the wrong he has done. He can take 
his choice.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
HOW IT TURNED OUT. 


Wuart followed is more or less a mat- 
ter of newspaper history. 

His majesty, King Carl Richard of 
Nordinia, was found dead in his royal 
bed next morning, and Baron Zilla, sur- 
geon to the king, pronounced the death 
due to heart failure. 

The whole country was unutterably 
shocked, and the world sympathized. 

Messages . of condolence poured in 
from every country. Baron Zagart, the 
aged premier, announced the death of 
his sovereign in the lower chamber of 
the Nordinian Parliament. 

There were tears in the old man’s 
eyes, and his voice broke several times, 
as he spoke of the great loss his country 
had sustained and of the splendid quali- 
ties and numerous virtues of the dead 
king. His panegyric was so eloquent 
that most of his hearers were in tears 
before he had proceeded far. 

The people of Nordinia were anxious 
to look upon the features of their dead 
monarch—a last farewell look as is the 
usual custom in such cases. But this 
privilege was denied them. The funeral 
arrangements were somewhat hurried. 
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This occasioned some comment and 
quite a little criticism. : The people of 
Nordinia felt that they had been cheated 
of their rights, and also that scant 
respect had been shown their sovereign. | 

Ensign Robert Willis to this day de- 
clares that there was good reason for 
this unseemly haste on.the part of the 
Neordinian authorities. He affirms that 
he is positive that the man who was 
buried in royal state was not the King 
of Nordinia, nor even the impostor who 
had called himself the King of Nor- 
dinia and usurped the throne. 

His theory is that the aged Premier 
Zagart, not wishing to commit the 
crime of murder, and at the same time 
being anxious above all things to avert 
a scandal, availed himself of a subter- 
fuge by no means unknown in history, 
and caused the body of an unknown 
pauper to be interred in the royal mau- 
soleum, while the late counterfeit king 
was allowed to leave the country in 
disguise. 

Of course, this is only a theory on the 
part of“ Ensign Willis; but Willis’s 
theories are listened to more politely 
now, even by Ensign Richard Cales. 

While the government of Nordinia 
has never admitted to anybody that it 
was buncoed out of its throne, Ensign 
Willis had the satisfaction of receiving 
a visit from no less eminent a personage 
than Baron Zagart, who begged him 
to accept the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars as a slight token of friendship and 
admiration, and requested him kindly to 
do his best to forget a certain wild story 
about a fakir on a throne. 

Willis gave his promise never to re- 
peat what he knew on that subject to 
anybody. 

The ensign fully recovered from his 
sad mental condition after his fatal 
struggle with the villainous Frenchman, - 
Duval.. By the testimony of Baron 
Zilla, the eminent surgeon, to the effect 
that the American was insane when he 
attacked Duval (which was undoubtedly 
the case), Willis was able to get off scot 
free. It is also a pleasure to record that 
on account of secret representations made 
to Washington by the government of 
Nordinia, Willis also escaped punish- 
ment for his wilful violation of naval 
rules and his defiance of his admiral. | 
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After the death of the fraudulent Carl 
Richard Nordinia did not become a 
republic. 

The sagacious Baron Zagart sudden- 
ly bethought him that it would not be a 
very difficult matter to change the con- 
stitution of Nordinia so that a woman 
could sit upon the throne. This was 
done despite the protests of the radical 
party, and the Princess Cornelia became 
queen. 

Her marriage to a certain German 
prince followed soon afterward, and they 
are very happy. 
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Not infrequently they make an excur- 


sion to a certain cave situated five miles- 
_ from Nordin. 


The princess is very fond of this cave. 

“Tf it had not been for that fox run- 
ning in here,” she sometimes whispers to 
the prince, “ we might never have learned 
the truth of that horrible conspiracy, 
and I might have married the counter- 
feit king. How I love every inch of this 
weird spot.” 

But Ensign Willis, on the other hand, 
can never think of that cave without a 
shudder. 


THE END. 


ART ON THE RAMPAGE. 


BY HOWARD DWIGHT SMILEY. 


Concerning certain original methods of winning a wager. 


NE day last summer a lot of us fel- 

lows were sitting out in front of 

Joe Beam’s tavern talking over the pos- 

sibilities of this, that, and the other thing 

when there came a crash from the bar- 

room that sounded like a whole shelf 
full of bottles had broken down. 

We all piled in to see what the row 
was, and there in the middle of the floor 
stood a strange chap with a rock in his 
hand that he was just going to heave 
into the big mirror that hung behind the 
bar. 

“Hey, what’re you trying 
there?” yelled foe, making a dive for 
him and shaking the rock out of his 
hand. 

“I was about to put a finishing touch 
to that mirror,” answered the man, wav- 
ing his hand toward it as he spoke. 

Joe looked at his glass and promptly 
froze up like a setter pup pointing a 
robin. Right smack in the middle of 
the thing was a smash as big as a water- 
melon, with cracks radiating from it like 
the rays of a painted sun. 

He didn’t wait to ask any more ques- 
tions, but dug into that stranger so ve- 
hemently that it at once took the 
combined efforts of all of the rest of 
us to save him from immediate and com- 
plete annihilation. 

“ This is no way to treat a gentleman,” 


to do 


he puffed, as soon as we had him and Joe 
disintegrated. 

“What'd you break that mirror for 
then?” demanded Joe. 

~The man looked at the glass and then 
at Joe with a real -pitying expression. 

“ Do you think that mirror’s broken?” 
he -asked. 

“Think!” yelled Joe. “ Why, darn 
your hide, I know it’s broken.” 

“T am of the opinion that you are 
laboring under a hallucination.” 

“You are, hey? Well, maybe I am, 
but my eyes ain’t and they say that glass 
is broken. You broke it and you're go- 
ing to pay for it.” 

“My dear sir, I assure you that you 
are mistaken. I have splendid eyesight 
myself, and I am quite certain that, 
with the exception of the dirt and grime, 
your mirror is without a flaw, crack, or 
blemish.” 

I saw Joe begin to soften. 
brother in the asylum. 

“Oh, that’s all right, old medi he 
said. Of course it ain’t broken. Make 
yourself comfortable until your friends 
or keeper arrive.” 

“Oh, you needn’t think I am crazy,” 
snapped, the man with asperity. “I can 
see that you don’t believe what I tell 
you. Wouldn’t you like to bet some- 
thing that it is broken?” 


He has a 
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“Sure,” “said Joe soothingly. “ Sure 
thing. Pll bet you a million dollars.” 

“ No, I wouldn’t want to bet so much 
as that, but let’s bet the drinks all 
round.” 

“ All right, let’s,” answered Joe, ready 
to do anything to humor the man he 
thought was off his trolley. 

The stranger took him by the arm and 
led him around to the mirror. Then 
- taking a bottle of turpentine and a rag 
out of his pocket he went after those 
cracks, and in five minutes had the glass 
as clean as a whistle. 
weren't anything but paint. ` 

That was our introduction to Uly. He 
passed around some cards on which was 
printed : 


“Ulysus Rutherford Dunne, Artist.” ` 


“ Gentlemen,” says he, “ I have come 
to your little town with the intention of 
making it my future home. I am, by 
profession, an artist, as my work on the 
mirror will testify. 1 took the liberty 
of painting those cracks when the room 
happened to be empty, just to demon- 
strate my ability. In a few days I will 
open a studio here, where I will be pre- 
pared to do portrait, landscape, and pas- 
toral paintings; signs, lettering, and so 
forth.” 3 

And so it was that Uly settled down 
in our midst. He wasn’t a bad sort of 
citizen either. Curieus, as all geniuses 
are, but a right good fellow and jovial. 

He had a dozen brushes that he used 
to carry in his vest pocket. Curious con- 
traptions they were, about a foot long, 
hollow and filled with different colored 
paints. Worked something like foun- 
tain pens. 

And how, that fellow could paint. 
Anything you wanted, didn’t make any 
difference what, he’d paint it. 

Painted a head of hair on Lute Page’s 
bald pate that was so natural everybody 
thought he had a wig on. The colored 
barber. tried to comb it and was so scart 
that he left town that night. 

There was a fellow named Jimmy 
Nolan lived here those days. Jimmy or- 
ganized a football team among the town 
boys and used to take ’em around the 
State playing other teams for gate re- 
ceipts and occasionally a small side bet. 

The year Uly came Nolan had the 
crack team of the State. Everywhere 


The cracks 
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they went they registered a victory, and 
they were playing everything that came 
along. 

The whole town was interested in that 
team and mighty proud of it, I can tell 
you. Used to meet them at. the train 
with a brass band and haul them up 
through Main Street in the band wagon 
every time they came home from a game, 
whooping and yelling and carrying on 
like a Presidential election. 

That is, everybody but Uly. He didn’t 
like Nolan a bit and anything Nolan 
had an interest in was something you 
couldn’t interest Uly in nohow. 

When Nolan used to come down to 
Joe’s place of an evening and tell us 
how he’d won the last game, Uly would 
sit in the corner and snort and grunt 
and show a general contempt for every- 
thing Nolan’ said. One night he got 
more obstreperous than usual, and Nolan 
sort © lost his temper. 

“What’s the matter with you, you 
knocker?” he inquired, bristling up and 
walking over to where Uly was sitting. 

“ Aw, it makes me tired to hear you 
brag so.” 

“ Who’s bragging?” 

“Why, you are, of course. You go 
chasing around the State with your lit- 
tle half-baked team, playing a lot of 
dinky little outfits that don’t know a 
football from a punching-bag, and just 
because you happen to be a little stronger 
and don’t get beat you think you are a 
football team. Why don’t you line up 
with something that can play football? 
They’d take the conceit out of you blame 
quick.” 

“Oh, they would? Perhaps yeu 
know of a team somewhere in the State 
that would like to try it.” 

“ Huh, I could organize one right here 
in town that could put it all over yours 
if I had three weeks in which to train 
them.” 

“You don’t say so. Well, you go 
ahead and produce that team and I’ll 
just lay you ten to one that they don’t 
last as long as a snowball in an oven.” 

“Do you mean that?” asked Uly, 
brightening up. “ For if you do I’ve got 
one hundred dollars that I’ll put up at 
those odds.” 

“Put it in Joes hands and I will 
cover it,” answered Nolan. 
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“In just two minutes,” retorted Uly, 
jumping up and starting for the door. 
“ My money’s in my room.” 

He was back in a jiffy and handed 
Joe a nice, brand-new one-hundred-dol- 
lar bill. 

“ There you are,” he says to Nolan. 
“Now cover it.” 

Nolan was somewhat taken back when 
he found that Uly was in earnest, and I 
thought for a minute he was going to 
crawfish. 

“Where are you going to get your 
men?” he asked. 

“Right here in town. With the stones 
that builder Nolan ‘rejected will the cor- 
ner-stone of the superior team be laid,” 
quoted Uly, like a preacher. 

Nolan put up his thousand, but I 
could see that he hated to, and that he 
was mighty suspicious. It was too easy 
even for Nolan. 

Next Gay Uly was busy organizing his 
team. ‘There was a scrub eleven in town 
that Nolan used to practise on and Uly 
induced them to join him. 

He showed himself to be an experi- 
enced hand at the game, and certainly 
did good work coaching. Still it was 
evident to all of us that he didn’t stand 
a ghost of a show to win. We knew 


that he would have to go out of the State” 


to find a team strong enough to beat 
Nolan’s. 

He had three weeks to get ready in 
and before that time was up we :were 
all feeling mighty sorry for him; he 
couldn’t win any way you wanted to 
look at it. : 

The papers got hold of the story and 
did a lot of joshing at Uly’s expense; 
but it proved to be good advertising, and 
on the day of the game the people be- 
gan to come in from the country and 
adjoining towns in numbers that sur- 
prised all of us. 

When Nolan saw the crowd we were 
going to have he looked up Uly and 
proposed that the winner take all the 
gate receipts. Uly agreed rather reluc- 
tantly, saying that he didn’t want to be 
all hog and was willing that Nolan get 
back a part of his thousand. 

The game was called for three o’clock, 


and by two-thirty Nolan and his team- 


were on the field. Uly had rented a 
shed, up at the west end, for a dressing- 
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room, and he and his team had gone 
in right after dinner and were still 
there. 

It was five minutes to three when the 
shed door opened and something came 
piling out and tumbling down the field. 
At first no one could make out what it 
was; in fact it was within thirty feet 
of us before I saw it was the team. 

And such a team! Uly had bought 
brand-new suits for his boys, everything 
from caps to shoes all made of nice clean 
white canvas. And all over these suits, 
caps, stockings, and even their hands and 
faces, Uly had painted footballs—Rugby 
footballs, exactly like the kind they were 
going to use in the game. And they 
were so natural that you couldn’t tell 
them from the real thing without feeling 
of them. 

Nolan started to kick right away, but 
Uly insisted that his men had on the 
regulation uniforms, and it was nobody’s 
business what color they were. The um- 
pire sustained him, and Nolan had to 
give in. 

It was sure comical to see the expres- 
sions on the faces of Nolan’s men after 
they began to play. They were facing 
what looked like a wall of rolling, tum- 
bling footballs, and it was certainly be- 
wildering. 

Uly’s team had the ball, and instead 
of bunching themselves and bucking their 
opponents, as is customary, they would 
scatter as much as they could, running 
off in all directions, but always toward 
the goal, with Nolan’s men running from 
one to the other trying to locate the real 
ball and never finding it. 

Two or three would tackle one of 
Uly’s men, throw him down and feel all 
over him to see if any of the balls was 
the one they were after. 

But it was of no use. They were just 
as helpless as if they were all blind, and 
they never got hold of the ball once. 
Nolan gave up at the end of the first 
half; the score then standing thirty-two 
to nothing in favor of Uly’s team, they 
having made six touchdowns and kicked 
two goals in thirty minutes. 

“Nolan,” said Uly that night, when 
they met in Joe’s place, “I owe you a 
debt of gratitude that I doubt I can 
ever pay. Three weeks ago-I was in 
what you would call extreme financial , 
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wielding ability into play to win that 
game. I had to win it, Mr. Nolan.” 

“ If you were broke at the time, where 
did you get that one-hundred-dollar bill 
you used to bet with?” inquired Nolan. 

“I painted it,” answered Uly. 


straits, being down to exactly one dollar 
and forty-five cents. It was imperative 
that I make a raise somehow within 
thirty days, and therefore, my dear. 
brother grafter, I hope you will pardon 
my putting my ingenuity and brush- 
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By LAWRENCE G. BYRD. 


The appalling consequences of a misunderstanding in the matter of table-legs; being the tale 
of- an unhappy aspirant to high living. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


“Wis” Harris, twenty-two, extravagant, and salesman for the furniture house of 
McCann & Lowther, falls into debt, especially to his tailor, Lomark. He expects to recoup 
on the strength of the sale of a made-to-order table to Mr. Peter Ware, eccentric mil- 
lionaire; but because of an alleged mistake in the construction of the table, Ware refuses 
to accept it, throws it back on the firm, and Wib is told that he must stand the loss. 
His enteiiore to prove this unjust are vain, since Adrian Lowther, nephew of the junior 
oeer ana iņ bad odor, who is the only man who might help him, has mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

Wib’s trouble is increased by Lomark’s threatening suit. He feels himself in extreme 
disgrace and jeopardy. The only one who gives him sympathy is a little lunch-counter 
waitress whose brother has been “sent up” for “making a touch.” That day Wib re- 
ceives a communication from Crosscup & Fysher, lawyers, saying that unless payment of 
his debt to Lomark is made within three days execution will be issued to the sheriff. 

Wib fears the disgrace of imprisonment, and endeavoring to straighten out his troubles, 
succeeds only in making an enemy of Mr. Ware and in losing his job, by disobeying Mr. 
Lowther, who told him he must not attempt to find out the whereabouts of Adrian, who 
has so mysteriously disappeared. Wib finds, however, that Adrian is at some town named 
Colfax, and writes numerous letters, getting no reply from six of them. He has to change 
his boarding-place, and though he finally gets a new job, his hopes are killed through his 
arrest by a drunken deputy sheriff, who takes him to the county jail. 

Here, while on a visit of inspection with a party, Peter Ware finds him, and later sends 
Wib a letter in which occurs the mysterous sentence: “If you wish to have Adrian Low- 
ther’s testimony, you will not have to look far afield for him.” 


CHAPTER XVI. rible. The nervous little man was 
sae hea French Peter, and all day long he and 


me the Jew walked the garden paths as 
UNDAY came—a “day of rest.” To 


though for a wager. Wib jotted down 
Wib, naturally of an energetic tem- 


perament, the idle days he had endured 
already had strained his nerves near to 
the breaking-point.. This was infinitely 
worse than the week-days. 

In the first place, the men were not 
allowed to rise until an hour later than 
usual. The debtors marched out to 
breakfast at eight o’clock. The prisoners 
in the jail, and the convicts on the State 
side, remained in their cells. 

The long, dragging hours were hor- 


Peter’s continual complaint: 

“De feed not pad; de tr-reatment not 
pad; but de nights so lo-ong! so-o 
lo-ong! I no can sleep. ‘T’ink of de 
wife—t’ink of de bébé; t’ink, t’ink, t’ink! 
Ah-h! eet ees one fad place.” 

Barney Field and Angelo, both being 
Catholics, prepared to attend mass at 
nine o'clock. Billy Grist, who was con- 
veniently liberal in his religious ideas, 
told Wib that Ae attended both that and 
the Protestant service which followed. 


* This story began in the December, 1906, issue of THE ARGOSY. The three back numbers will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of 30 cents. 
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“Tt helps kill the worst day of the 
week here—two solid hours, you know. 
Better come.” 

But when Wib saw the short-term 
men, witnesses, and men held by the 
grand jury for trial (they occupied the 
barracks together) file slowly across the 
yard when the chapel bell rang he 
turned faint and could not fall in- be- 
hind them. 

He had heard the scuffle and tramp of 
the convicts from the State wing filing 
into church first, but they were out of 
his line of vision. This sight was too 
much for him, however. 

The long line of striped figures, each 
man with his right hand resting on the 

~shoulder of the man in front, their eyes 
fixed upon the ground, looked like some 
monster serpent weaving its way across 
the yard toward the chapel. Its effect 
upon Wib’s mind was beyond expression. 

By and by the convict orchestra began 
to play, and then the voices of the men 
joined in unison in the service. Wib 
sat in the debtors’ court and listened, 
and wondered how the poor creatures 
could raise their voices in hymns under 
such conditions ! 

There were no quoits or dominoes to- 
day. The prison regulations made the 
Sabbath more rigorous for these incar- 
cerated men than ever did the orthodox 
creed of the old-time Calvinists. 

After church service the dinner (save 
the mark!) was served. Fortunately, the 
breakfast had been plentiful—the suc- 
culent baked bean and pork of New 
England; but the dinner was a mess of 
hash and boiled hominy. 

Fortunately, some of the debtors had 
had other eatables sent in the day before, 
and they shared with their less fortunate 
comrades. Wib had been generous with 
the food Bella brought him, and he was 
welcome now to a portion of Barney’s 
supplies and those of the Jew. 

The latter, because of his religious 
scruples, was much worse off than the 
other debtors. His friends supplied him 
with almost everything he ate; but one 
day when they had neglected him he was 
obliged to fast, for the penitentiary offi- 
cials did not supply kosher meats for 
inmates who happened to be of the 
Hebrew faith. à 

After dinner there was a long and 
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wearisome afternoon. The “ good con- 
duct ” men could draw a book from the 
library and read in their cells. The 
debtors had the same privilege during 
the week, as well. : 

But the workhouse inmates, sitting on ` 
their hard benches, were allowed this day 
(and as a great favor) to peruse certain 
tattered magazines and religious papers 
that were supplied by charitable people. 

No newspapers, of course, were al- 
lowed within the prison walls, and any- 
thing printed in the magazines regard- 
ing prisoners, or prison life, was torn out 
before the men were allowed to see 
them. 

At four o’clock the debtors marched 
back to their cells. They were fortunate 
in being served their usual supper; but 
the workhouse inmates and those con- 
fined in the county jail went supperiess 
to bed on Sunday nights. 

There was no night-school on Sunday 
evening, either, and Wib wondered how 
the men used to activity could stand the 
long hours (saving that devoted to the 
church service) confined in the narrow 
limits of their cells. Sometimes he felt 
that he should go mad himself and 
scream aloud. 

His companionship with Billy Grist 
was all that saved him, perhaps, from 
losing entirely his self-control during 
this first week. 

Mr. Ware’s mysterious letter was a 
subject for much cogitation on Wib’s 
part, and every subject that took. his 
mind off his present surroundings was 
welcome.- He seized with eagerness the 
letters Bella had sent on to him from 
the Fallowsea post-office when they came 
to him on Monday morning. 

There- were two, the final replies from 
his letters of inquiry; and neither was 
from Adrian Lowther. . The post- 
masters of Colfax, Missouri, and Colfax, 
California, neither knew of the man 
Wib tried to reach nor of people by his 
name in their locality. 

At once, in his mind, Mr. Ware’s 
veiled words took on added significance. 
In some way the old gentleman had 
learned that Adrian was near at hand. 
Yet, even so, how could Wib reach his 
witness while he remained himself con- 
fined in this jail? 

It all added to the young fellow’s anx- 


iety, after all. Ware’s letter was like the 

throwing of a dry bone to a starving 

dog. He could sharpen his teeth upon 
it—that was all. 


He did not become utterly senseless. 


to the miseries of his fellow debtors, 
however. 

Angelo Lombari, the young Italian, 
was as ignorant and immoral—but good- 
natured—as only a Sicilian peasant can 
be. He was in jail for a flagrant bit of 
dishonesty, and told of it boldly and with 
the frankness of the degenerate mind. 

He had bought a horse, agreeing to 
pay for it in monthly instalments of five 
dollars each; but after paying two he 
grew tired of the peddling business, sold 
the horse without regard to the fact that 
he was not its bona-fide owner, and went 
back to his-job on the railroad. 

Angelo’s creditor was a man named 
Honey—John  M. Honey; but honey 
turned to gall for Angelo. 

“ He good-a man—he fine-a man,” the 
boy said, with one of his most cheerful 
smiles. “ He pay-a mungie (eating )— 
no haf work, eh? Sava mon’, eh? No 
can play-a da cr-raps, no dr-r-rink-a da 
beer. Shon-m-honee nice-a man, eh? 
Son of a gun!” with a gesture typical of 
driving home a sharp blade which had 
so much realism in Wib’s eyes that he 
shuddered and was glad he was not 
Angelo’s creditor. 

That day he wrote a letter to the boy’s 
mother, promising, on Angelo’s part, that 
if she would “pay him out” Angelo 
would go to work at once to reimburse 
her. He was abad lot, this Italian; yet 
Wib could not help pitying even him. 

It was this day, too, that Tom Glines 
learned through a letter that it was not 
his landlady, after all, who was paying 
his board in “ Warden Hilary’s hotel.” 


Tom had been “ shinnin’ ’round,” as he 


expressed it, a certain young lady of 
color before his fall from grace, and 
another darky, porter on a Pullman car, 
was trying to cut Tom out. 

“ Hes done gone paid dat ol’ land- 
lady’s lawyer fo’ my bo’d tree weeks in 
advance,” Tom declared, gray with rage 
at this discovery. 

And he at once sat down and wrote to 
a lawyer who made a specialty of such 
picayune cases to arrange for his dis- 
charge. Tom was the one debtor of the 
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lot who really could get out if he so 
desired. Wib, had he really made up 
his mind to “take the oath,” as it was 
called, hadn’t enough money to pay a 
lawyer for taking the case—and one can- 
not move in any legal action without 
greasing the palm of some limb of the 
law. 

Besides, Wib had a long talk with 
“Old John.” Crabbed as the patriarch 
of the debtors was, the young man found 
him to have been once a man of parts, 
whose name had stood for honesty and 
decency in the community in which he 
lived—one of the smaller towns of the 
State. 

He was friendless now, it was true. 
Everybody but his enemy—the man who 
was once his friend, then his creditor, 
and now paid his board to the county— 
had forgotten all about Old John. 

“ But there’s some things a man can 
do and some things he can’t do,” said 
the old fellow. ‘It’s a bad thing to be 
shut up in here, I grant you. If Pd 
tried to swindle anybody, or was guilty 
of any criminal practise which gave this 
scoundrel the legal power to jail’ me, I 
sartainly would feel disgraced. 

“But I ain’t. It’s the law’s put me 
here—the marciless, man-made, devil- 
inspired law that lets a man shut an- 
other up out o’ spite. I owed money, it 
is true. But I’d ha’ paid if I could, an’ 
been given time, an’ ha’f a show; old as 
I be, I’d cleared off the debt. 

‘“ My lawyer offered to get me out on 
insolvency proceedings as soon as I was 
shut up here. He made me the same 
offer several times since. Hes forgot- 
ten me, too, now, I reckon. 

“ An’ why wouldn’t I take the oath? 
Wal, P1 tell ye. It’s a cursed provision 
of the law that lets a man out o’ here, 
but at the cost of every grain of self- 
respect that’s left him. 

“He never kin do business in his own 
name ag’in—haster advertise himself as 
agent. Every man he may owe, besides 
the fellow who’s shut him up, will lose 
any holt they may have on the debtor. 
It wipes out all his debts, ye know, like 
bankruptcy. st 

“And to top it all, the debtor has got 
to swear he hasn’t got a cent, and never 
expects to git a cent. No! Not for me. 
I won’t be forced inter such disgraceful 


proceedings. I’ve been here all this time, 
an’ that scamp won’t tire me out—l’ll 
beat him yet!” 
Something of this made an impres- 
sion on Wib’s mind. He knew that Lo- 
mark did not desire the money he owed 
him—which debt he had never denied— 
half as much as he wanted the satisfac- 


tion of knowing that his debtor 
had “begged ”—that he had “cried 
enough!” ` 


Taking the oath was a matter of rec- 
ord. It was likely to come up against 
him years hence. There are always 
mean-spirited people ready to dig up a 
man’s past. 

As for ever settling with Lomark, that 
seemed impossible now. Each week the 
bill would be increased to the amount 
of three dollars. How long would Lo- 
mark continue to pay this sum out of 
pure spite? 

His week ended on this Monday. If 
his second week’s board was not paid that 
night by closing time, Wib would be 
released in the morning. 


He dared not hope for~such release. 


He could not bring himself to ask Off- 
cer Marren, who kept the accounts, if 
- his board had been paid. He lay awake 
longer than usual that night, hoping and 
praying that, for some reason, his cred- 
itor’s heart had melted. 

Nothing was said to him in the morn- 
ing. Breakfast passed and the trusty 
did not come for Wib. Finally, tortured 
by anxiety and by his desire to know 
the worst, he went in to see Mr. Mar- 
ren. 

He ERER that Crosscup & Fysher 
had sent their check to the warden the 
day before, covering Wib’s board for the 
following four weeks! Under this blow 
the young man staggered; but he had 
learned. to stifle his feelings. He went 
back to the debtors court without a 
word. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DISAPPOINTMENT AND TEMPTATION. 


Wır:ihad given Bella some money for 
his laundry, and for condensed milk and 
a few little luxuries with which to eke 
out the food served the debtors, and had 
made her promise to spend none of her 
own in his affairs. But when Thursday 
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and Bella came together he had to con- 
fess that he had never heard of two dol- 
lars buying so many things before! 

He had determined to keep himself 
neat while he was under confinement,. 
despite the temptation to grow careless 
and frowsy. He had discovered ere this 
that the debtors were allowed bathing 
privileges, although he had to take his 
bath under the same conditions as those 
afforded the “vagrants” brought in 
from day to day—with an officer stand- 
ing by during the process. 

Bella carried away his soiled linen 
again, while his underclothing went into 
the general laundry of the prison. She 
likewise agreed to do something for Wib 
which had become necessary for him to 
delegate to a representative, since he was 
confined. 

His disappointment regarding the let- 
ters sent in trace of Adrian Lowther, 
and Mr. Peter Ware’s enigmatic note, 
forced Wib to believe that there was 
really a mystery about Adrian’s pro- 
claimed absence from the city. He sus- 
pected that Mr. Ware knew Adrian to — 
be at home all the time, and had so inti- 
mated in his letter. 

He asked Bella, therefore, to go to his 
old boarding-house on Gallup Street and 
see if any letter or message from Adrian 
were waiting there for him. If not, the 
girl agreed to try to see the young man’s 
mother and get Adrian’s present ad- 
dress, if possible. 

“Old Lowther won’t suspect you,” 
Wib added, after he had explained 
enough for her to comprehend what: was 
required of her. “And if you can get 
little Mrs. Lowther to talk, I may be 
able to reach Adrian from here. 

“T am running out of money. I can 
only get more through him—on the. 
chance of his being willing to back up 
my statement regarding that order to 
McCann & Lowther.” 

Bella, pleased to be of service to her 
friend, promised faithfully to carry out 
his instructions. And Wib knew that 
in this girl who had no real reason to 
help him, and on whom he had no 
claim, he possessed a friend the like of 
whom he had never known before! 

To know that he was confined here for 
at least four weeks longer was worse 
than the former uncertainty. 
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When he glanced up from the debtors’ 
court and saw the guards pacing the 
walls with Winchesters on their shoul- 
ders, and knew that he was just as much 
in danger of being shot down by those 
rifles if he mutinied against the rules of 
the prison as anv. life-term man in the 
place—this knowledge, I say, was enough 
to drive him mad. 

The Jewish membe: had gone out by 
this time, and ‘ Dutchy ° likewise. 
These defections brought the grcup of 
debtors closer together, for zo sew mem- 
berg entered fcr several days 

Manyon, the Port guese. was the only 
one of the party with whom Wib had not 
become fairly well acquainted. He was 
a consumptive, and sometimes at night 
his coughicg kepit the prisoners awake 
and brought down upon his devoted 
head the threats of the night-watch. 

He was from Faya}, the island of 
“eternal summer,” anc the harsh climate 
of Fallowsea had affected his lungs. 
His disease and inability to work had 
brought him here. 

The sheriff had been obliged to wait 
two weeks for Manyen to-recover from 
the effects of a hemorrhage befcre bring 
ing him to jail. And his original debt 
was for three weeks’ board in some 
foreign lodging-house down on_ the 
wharves of Fallowsea. 

Wib found that he had only to ask a 
question about Manyon’s native country 
to open the silent little man’s lips. 

Ah! it was a beautiful land—flowing 
in wine and fruits. December, January, 
and February ‘were the only wet months, 
and it was never cold then. 

The hills are covered with olive groves 
and vineyards, and Manyon smacked his 
lips over the remembrance of the light, 
harmless wine which costs about ten cents 
a gallon when five years old. The peo- 
ple drink it like water. 

“ But,” said Manyon, “‘suppoes-a you 
dr-r-ink mooch as dat here, it make-a 
you. dr-r-unk. 

“ You be outside de ceety; ’spose-a you 
virsty. Ask“for dr-r-ink of water. Dey 
say: ‘N o can give-a you water; give-a 
you wine. 

“Plenty fresh feesh, too!” he contin- 
ued, smacking ais lips, his white teeth 
gleaming under his jet-black mustache, 
and the little gold rings twinkling in 
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his ears. “ Feesherman come in ‘bout 
sax o’clock—sell feesh all alive. Not 
sell out by two—t’ree ’clock, trow back 
in water—no goot!” 

That night Manyon had a bad cough- 
ing spell and the officer cursed him and 
threatened him with the dark cell if 
he did not “ shut up.” Strangely enough, 
this threat did not cure the consumptive’s 
cough. With the assistance of another 
brute, the guard hauled him out of his 
bed and shut him into the dungeon re- 
served for refractory prisoners. 

Of course, they had no right to treat 
a debtor so outrageously; but might 
makes right very frequently behind the 
bars of a penitentiary. And, besides, 
Manyon was friendless and’ penniless. 

In the morning, when the dark cell 
was opened, the man was found uncon- 
scious, having had another hemorrhage, 
and was taken to the hospital ward, 
where, at least, he would have kind 
treatment and decent food. 

Bella wrote Wib that she had called 
on Mrs. Kempt at the Gallup Street 
house. 

“And say! ain’t she a peach? She 
don’t know a lady when she sees one,” 
was Bella’s comment. 

The thought of the interview between 
the “ hash-house”’ waitress and the stiff 
and particular Mrs. Kempt brought a 
smile to Wib’s lips, disappointed as he 
was in the report that no letters were 
waiting for him there. 

By word of mouth, when she came the 
next week, Bella related to him her in- 
terview with Adrian Lowther’s mother. 
The little weman was evidently afraid 
of everybody who came to inquire about 
her son, and ai! Bena could get from: 
her were tears *=< the admission that 
her brother-in-law received Adrian’s let- 
ters and transmitted her own to her son. 

“He says people will take advantage 
of me,” she had told Sella, “so I don’t 
even know where Adrian is now. He 
doesn’t tell me when he writes, and Mark 
won't tell me. I don’t know whether 
he’s really in the West or not. I thought 
he went there to work on a ranch.” 

“You can’t get anything sensible out 
of that woman,” declared Bella. ‘ She’s 
a kid—just a kid. Her men-folks boss 
her. Huh! Catch me lettin’ a man be 
the boss!” 
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And so Wib’s last hope of reaching 
Adrian fell through. He became thor- 
oughly despondent. 

The days dragged abominably, and in- 
stéad of three weeks, it- seemed as 
though he had been incarcerated as many 
years. His health was breaking down 
under the nervous strain and the poor 
diet. Yet the oftener he thought of seiz- 
ing his one opportunity for escape— 
through the debtor’s oath—the greater 
was his revolt from it. 

Through his misfortune and ignorance 
he had reached this place; but in his 
heart he knew he had committed no 
wrong or mean act. But to deliber- 
ately shame himself in court for the 
sake of escaping from jail—no! he could 
not do that. 

To his amazement, one day, a call 
came.to him from the office. He knew 
that it was not Bella’s usual day, and he 
expected no other visitor, so he went 
into the corridor with that same fear 
and trembling which he had experienced 
once before. - 

“ Somebody here to see you, Mr. Har- 
ris,” said Marren pleasantly, and sur- 
prised Wib still further by, opening the 
door in the screen and letting him into 
the main office. “He says he’s your 
lawyer,” added the officer, with marked 
respect. 

Wib flushed angrily, and looked about 
the office expecting to see Fysher, who 
might have come out to learn if Wib 
was ready to “give in.” But he saw 
only a silk-hatted gentleman with gold- 
rimmed eye-glasses and a general air of 
refinement and prosperity about him. 

Wib was suddenly conscious of his 
own shortcomings of dress and toilet. 
The prison barber shaved the debtors 
only once a week, and Wib knew that 
his collar and cuffs were frayed. Be- 
sides, his boots were badly broken and 
needed a shine. 

-“ You are Wilbur Harris?” asked the 
gentleman, eying Wib curiously. 

ees: sit 

“This is my card,’ and the tee 
passed him an engraved bit of cardboard. 
“I understand that you are in need of 
an attorney’s services.” 

Wib was speechless for a minute. 
The name on the card was that of one 
of the best-known lawyers of Fallowsea, 
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and the young man knew well enough 
that this gentleman was not in the habit 
of “drumming up” trade. 

He could not understand it at all. He 
stared from the card to the man’s face 
and finally blurted out: 

“ I—I didn’t send for you, sir.” 

“ Very true.” 

“ And—and I have no money. I can- 
not afford to engage a lawyer. Indeed, 
there i is nothing a lawyer can do for me— 
now.’ 

“We will waive your first statement, 
Harris,” returned the attorney, with a 
smile, “and I beg to disagree with your 
last remark. A lawyer is exactly what 
you need.” 

“Fo= pet: pme out 
mean?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Is—is there any way of oe that 
without my taking what they call the 
poor-debtor’s oath?” 

“ No easy way—no.” 

“Then you cannot help me, sir, even 
if you were kind enough to do so with- 
out pay.” 

“As to that last, young man, you need 
not harp upon it. I am not in the habit 
of giving my personal attention to small 
matters—especially to come out here and 
see a debtor—without pay. I shall be 
reimbursed.” 

Wib stared at him. 

“You mean somebody has sent you?” 

“T do. Mr. Peter Ware, one of my 
oldest clients, has asked me to give my 
personal attention to your case. I have 
learned the facts, and see plainly that 
had you been wise enough to appear 
in court when the judgment was taken 
against you, and again when the warrant 
for your arrest was issued, or been repre- 
sented by counsel on those occasions, you 
would not have been here at all. 

“ But now that you are here through 
such neglect and ignorance, the easiest 
and cheapest way of getting you ‘out is 
for you to take the oath.” 

“Ts that the only way?” murmured 
Wib, trying to adjust his understanding 
to the fact that Mr. Ware had done this. 

“ No, I suppose not. I can get a writ, 
have you reappear in court, reopen the 
case, and probably settle the business 
without much trouble. But it will cost 
twenty-five dollars at least to open the 


suppose you 


here. 


f 
i 
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case, in the first place, and the other ex- 
penses will add to the bill.” 

` Wib began with shaking voice: 

“I ought to be grateful to Mr. Ware, 
I suppose. I wish that I could believe 
he was doing this because he knows his 
mistake is at the foundation of my 
trouble; but I cannot believe that. 

“ But I would accept anybody’s help— 


-no matter whose—if I could get out of 


this place honorably. Let me ask you, 
sir: Would you take this oath, and so 
purge yourself of a debt and win free- 
dom? ” ; 

“You are getting personal, young 
man!” snapped the attorney, flushing. 
“I did not come here to answer ques- 
tions, but to ask them.” 

“ And I ask you for advice? ” pursued 


Wib, controlling himself with difficulty., 


“ I ask you if, as a man, you could bring 
yourself to do what you propose? 

` “You know nothing about this place 
You never have experienced what 
it means to be a poor debtor shut up in 
jail with no honorable means of escape, 
and no friends, and no money, and sub- 
ject tò rules that are galling, and de- 
pendent for life upon food that is some- 
times not fit to eat! No, you do not 
know all this. 

“Therefore, you are excusable, for you 
do not know how you are tempting a 
man who has a little self-respect left! 
I cannot accept your offer. I am obliged 
to Mr. Ware—as thankful as I can be 
under the circumstances. But I cannot 
accept this offer—I won’t accept it! 

“Tt is dishénorable to take that oath. 
It will always be a blot on my reputa- 
tion if I do it. I may be pointed out 
as a man who was once shut up in 
prison for debt, but they shall not hon- 


estly say that I escaped from this place , 


by declaring my inability to pay a just 
debt even if I were free! 

“Tam willing to work. Let them set 
me free and I will pay my debt as 
quickly as I can earn the money. I don’t 
wish to be purged of it in any other 
way. If this is all you have to offer 
me, sir, you need not keep me longer.” 

“You're a fool!” exclaimed the law- 
yer wrathfully, jumping up. 

“Possibly. I am not a knave,” and 
Wib turned to the gate in the screen and 
Marren let him out. 
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The young man stumbled down the 
corridor, the tears blinding his eyes. 
Freedom had been offered him—he had 
viewed the promised land; but he could 
not enter upon it on the terms offered. 

He had come to the crucial point and 
had acted as his conscience dictated. 
Perhaps he was a greater fool than ever. 
Still, he had saved his own self-respect! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
_` THE IMPOSSIBLE HAPPENS. 


Ir was not a decision that left peace 
in Wib Harriss mind and heart. It © 
brought him neither contentment nor 
confidence for the future. 

Indeed, he had shut the only door of 
hope opened to him, and the days here 
in the idleness of the debtors’ court 
seemed doubly long after the visit of 
Mr. Ware’s lawyer. 

He knew the old gentleman would be 
too angry to help him further. Why 
he should have been moved to do so at 
all was a mystery to Wib, who had long 
since set Mr. Peter Ware down as a 
purse-proud and arrogant man. 

Wib settled into an apathetic existence, 
like so many of his mates. Some of the 
debtors went out—notably the negro and 
‘Angelo, the Italian, who, with tears and 
promises, assured his mother that he 
would “mak-a da dead” if she didn’t 
pay his debt and have him released. 

Manyon was in hospital, “the old 
un” lived his usual life, Billy Grist 
was as.cheerful as ever, and the others 
plodded along the old rut. Incidents 
which would have attracted but mo- 
mentary attention out in the bigger world 
became of utmost importance here. 

The new “boarders? who came to 
Warden Hilary’s hotel were objects of 
great interest to the older members of 
the fraternity. Wib noted down such 
interesting details of their stories as im- 
pressed him. 

One day a Chinaman joined the group 
in the debtors’ court, and when Barney 
Field learned that he had been 
“chummed ” with the Celestial he „went 
up in the air. 

If there ever_was a wild Irishman it 
was Barney, who swore by every saint 
in the calendar that there would be a 


dead Chinaman in that cell if Marren 
didn’t. change him. Fortunately the 
Chink’s Sunday-school teacher—one_ of 
those sweet young ladies who never dis- 
cover the guile in the ordinary laun- 
dryman—came and bailed him out before 
Barney was forced to become a subject 
for the electric chair. 

And so five weeks of Wib’s- incar- 
ceration went by. Bella had been each 
week to see him; but he had run out of 
money, and spoke so harshly to her when 
she had begged him to let her bring 
him food just the same that she had 
gone away, the last time, in tears. 

He had grown morose and- irritable. 
Although he knew that he was fast 
dropping into a state of mind like that 
of Old John, he seemed unable to help 
_himself. He could not laugh and gibe 
at fate as Billy Grist did, nor could 
` he take the hard.knocks doggedly, like 
Barney. 

It came the last day of the fifth week. 
He knew his board had been paid up to 
six o’clock that night, and he had every 
reason to believe that Crosscup & Fysher 
would send another check for their client, 
to settle, perhaps, for four weeks more in 
advance. 

- Yet he could not go in and ask Marren 
if his money had come. The uncertainty 
of it was the only breath of hope he 
had. He would wait until morning be- 
fore inquiring how much more Lomark 
had “ put up” for revenge. . 

That afternoon it began to rain, and 
there was a change in the usual march- 
ing order of fhe various gangs back to 
their cells. The debtors usually fol- 
lowed the jail men in, and were well 
out of the way before the State convicts 
came across from the shops; but as Wib 
and his comrades entered under the arch- 
way by the main corridor door they 
found a gang of county-jail men stand- 
ing in line, waiting for the officer to 
beckon them in. > 

They stood close together, but the at- 
tention of the officers being somewhat 
engaged, the men did not observe that 
decorum usually demanded of them. 

Some of them grinned and winked at 
the debtors as they slouched along. One 
or two were communicating with “ lip 
language,” meanwhile keeping a sharp 
eye upon the officers. 
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>» man’s throat. 


Suddenly Wib saw that one man had 
left the line and was crowding his way 
ahead between his mates and the wall. 
If his motions were noticed at all by the 
other prisoners, they seemed agreed to 
give him his way. : 

His was an undersized figure, and he 
crouched as he moved swiftly on, re- 
minding Wib of a cat “ sneaking” on its 
prey. Suddenly he came within striking 
distance of that prey, and then leaped! 

Wib shouted and ran forward. The 
whole line of prisoners was in confusion 
in an instant. 

The little man had sprung upon the 
back of a taller fellow, and now both 
striped bodies. were rolling on the gravel 
in a desperate struggle. The breaking 
up of the rank kept the officers from the 
scene for several seconds. 

Wib saw the bigger fellow whirl over 
on his back and strive to seize the little’ 
But the latter was the 
more agile. 

He knelt upon the other’s chest, his 
left hand holding his enemy’s head hard 
upon the ground, his right arm drawn 
back for the blow. 

And when Wib saw what that threat- 
ening hand contained he shrieked aloud 
again. The gang was from the shoe- 
shop, and this fellow had hidden about 


‘his person in some way a short-handled, 


heavy-headed hammer. If it ever fell 
upon the upturned brow of the under 
man, his brains would be spattered about 
the gravel! 

A shrill whistle called the officers 
within earshot to the rescue. Those in 
charge of this excited gang were fight- 
ing their way to the center, despite the 
fact that the members of it evidently 
proposed to let the little man have his 
will with his enemy. 

But before Wib the way was free. He 
saw the hand holding the hammer de- 
scending in a lightning-like stroke; but 
he was almost over the two, and he 
caught the little fellow’s wrist with both — 
hands, yanked him up suddenly, and 
whirled him over on his back. 

It was over in a moment. The ham- 
mer dropped from the fellow’s hand, and 
Wib recognized him as Bella’s brother, 
Jimmy Hoke. : 

His eyes then fell upon the face of 
the one who had been overborne. Blood 
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flowed from his nose and from a cut over 


his eye. His striped suit was disar- 

ranged, his cap had fallen off, and he 

was shavén and his hair “ shingled.” © 
But Wib knew him! 

- The officers rushed in, clubbing the 

men right and left. Several guards with 

rifles appeared from the corridor door. 


_ The incipient mutiny was over as quick- 


» 


_ ly as it had begun. 


Young Jimmy Hoke was led away, 
fighting and swearing, between two of 
the guards. His victim was urged in the 
opposite direction. A dozen officers 
whipped the other convicts into line. 

The debtors were driven into the 
prison like sheep, and the excitement was 
general. But Wib was speechless with 
amazement. .He walked to his cell as 
one in a dream, and-he had nothing to 
say even to Billy Grist. 

He could not believe it true, and yet 
his eyes had keenly searched the face of 
young Hoke’s victim. Despite the change 


‘in it—the prison pallor, the shaven lip, 


the closely cropped head—Wib had 
recognized Adrian Lowther! 

The letter Mr. Peter Ware had writ- 
ten him now came to his mind with 
force. *He need not look far afield for 
his witness if he wanted him. Ware 
knew that Adrian was in jail! 

And yet, other people did not. Wib 
was sure of that. He was confident, that 
even Mrs. Lowther did not know of her 
son’s terrible disgrace. 

But this explained Mark Lowther’s 
determination to have no inquiries about 
his nephew answéred. It explained, too, 
why Wib’s letters had not found rOn 
in the West. 

Of all his friends, his uncle must be 
the only person who knew where Adrian 
went through the uncle’s hands. She had 
Lowther was. Even his mother’s letters 
been told that Adrian was in some place 
called “ Colfax,” and that was how she 
had misinformed Wib and set him off on 
that wild-goose chase. 

He went back in his mind and recalled 
what Bella had said about the affair that 
had landed her brother behind the bars 
for two years, while his companion re- 
ceived a sentence of eighteen months. 

Nobody seemed to know Hoke’s part- 
ner in crime; but Bella believed he had 
influential friends, and money, because 
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he had a lawyer who got him off with a 
light sentence. 

Later, when the night-watch came on, 
Wib beckoned the officer to the cell-door 
and asked him in a whisper about „the 
affair in the jail-yard. This man was a 
kindly fellow, and, anyway, Wib’s part 
in the trouble was known and had been 
commented upon generously by the offi- 
cers. 

“I couldn’t tell you who the fellow 
really is. It’s been said he comes of good 
family. Of course, he only has a num- 
ber here—and Number Three Hundred 
and Eighters come near takin’ that from 
him,” added the officer grimly. 

z Hes a little devil. He’s sore on the 
big feller because he gave him the double 
cross in court, they say. ‘Kelley ’— 
that’s the name he was sentenced under.” 

“* Kelley’ or not,” thought Wib, 
“that man is Adrian Lowther. His un- 
cle was willing enough to sacrifice me— 
to discharge me from employment—just 
to keep his disgrace from becoming 
public. 

“ I swear, if I ever get out of here, 
T’'ll have Adrian brought into court to 
testify about that table order! I’ve 
stood enough. I won’t be walked upon 
by any of them after this. 

“T’ve had the shame and disgrace of 
being shut up here. What’s sauce for 
the goose will baste the gander, I reckon! 
Pll make McCann and Lowther listen to 
me, and if they won’t let Adrian testify 
without a row there must be some way 
of making him appear in court and 
swearing to the truth.” 

Oh, Wib was bitter that night. And 
he paid for his bitterness by lying awake 
for most of the dark hours. He rose 
gloomily and went to breakfast without 
a word, unwilling to discuss the exciting 
happening of the previous afternoon with 
his mates. 

Just after breakfast the trusty came 
out for him. He was wanted in the 
office. 

“ That lawyer again, I bet!” muttered 
Wib, forgetting what day it was. 

He entered the corridor and ap- 
proached Marren’s window. ‘There was 
nobody in the office that he could see. 

“Well, Mr. Harris, I don’t suppose 
you’d be sorry to leave us?” said Mar- 
ren good-naturedly. 


The words gave Wib a positive physi- 
cal shock. His heart stopped for an in- 
stant, then leaped in rapid beats to an 
entirely different tune. He stared at the 
officer with watering eyes. - 

“Your man didn’t send in your board 
last night. You can go, Harris,” M'ar- 
ren said gruffly, noting the emotion in 
Wib’s face. 

The latter pulled himself together 
with an effort. The unexpectedness of 
the thing—the very impossibility of it— 
helped to keep him up. He had’ not 
thought since the previous afternoon of 
this being the beginning of a new week. 

He turned away and walked back to 
the debtors’ court. When Billy Grist 
saw his face he uttered a subdued cheer. 

“By thunder! yowre going out, 
Harris!” he cried. 

The others gathered around him. He 
shook hands with them solemnly. 

““T'll miss you like the devil, old man,” 
Billy said. “ Don’t forget us.” 

“ Goin’ to take the oath?” 
Old John from his chair. 

“ No, sir, I’m not,” Wib assured him. 

“Good boy! I’m glad you’ve beat 
’em!” snarled the old fellow. 

Wib hurried back to his cell and 
gathered up his possessions. He stuffed 
them into his bag and made his way to 
the office. As Marren let him through 
the screen into the main office, the bell 
at the outside door rang to announce a 
visitor. 

The* door was opened and in came— 
Lomark! The little tailor was red-faced 
and puffing. The first flakes of a snow- 
storm that had threatened since daybreak 
were clinging to his shoulders. Lomark 
had plainly run up from the railway 
station. — 3 

“There he iss—I vas in time yet!” 
panted the tailor, recognizing Wib on the 
instant. “ That man cannot go out of 
here—no, py Heaven! He vill stay!” 


croaked 
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“What’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded Marren roughly. 

“I peg your pardon, meester!” ex- 
claimed the tailor, instantly humble be- 
fore authority. “That iss my man—I 
pay his poard. Here it is.” 

“Too late,” growled Marren, and 
turned his back on him. : 

Wib, who had been almost over- 
whelmed by Lomark’s appearance, sud- 
denly straightened his drooping shoul- 
ders. 

“Too late? Vat you mean py too 
late? ” stuttered Lomark. 

“You should have paid last night be- 
fore six o’clock. We cannot take your 
money now. The man is discharged.” 

“ I dell you it iss a mistake,” declared 
the tailor, stamping his foots ‘‘ My law- 
yer forgot to tell me—J—I——” 

“Take it out of your lawyer, then. 
The man is free. Go on, Harris. He 
can’t hold you a minute. And good 
luck to you!” 

Marren wrung Wib’s hand, and in a 
moment the young man, his ead awhirl, 
found himself outside the prison-door, 
with the first breath of the storm—and 
of freedom—buffeting his face. 

The throbbing of his heart “choked 
him. The tears ran down his face. He 
walked blindly away from the peniten- 
tiary office, carrying his satchel. 

He had turned involuntarily down the 
hill toward the railroad station. Sud- 
denly he remembered that he hadn’t a 
penny with which to pay his fare, and 
he was eight long miles from the city. 

He turned into the road which, he - 
knew, led to Fallowsea. He stepped 
upon a little patch. of snow which had 
gathered in a hollow of the hard path, 
and was reminded by the cold contact 
that both soles were bare to the ground. 

He had no overcoat, and no gloves, 
and the wind chilled him to the marrow. 
But he was free! 


(To be continued.) 


MUSIC. 


Music !—oh! how faint, how weak, 
Language fades before thy spell! 
Why should feeling ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well? 


Moore. 


THE LABEL ON THE BOTTLE.* 


BY MARVIN DANA. 
A happening in Paris that. had in it more than a single thrill. 


HE first glimpse of the girl 
charmed me; the second frightened 
me. 

She was as pretty a woman as there 
was in the room, and that is saying much, 

“for the place was a fashionable Paris 
restaurant, at midnight. 

Classical features of the brunette type 
were relieved from any suspicion of pos- 
sible insipidity by the great lustrous 
eyes and the sensitive mouth. The per- 
fect figure was set off by an evening 
gown of the seemingly simple sort that 
only the best taste and much money can 
contrive. 

So much I learned in one glance 
toward the girl alone at the table next 
mine. 

My second look revealed that which 
caused fear to leap in my breast. For 
the girl’s eyes were wide and’ staring. 
In them was a look of mingléd despair 
and anguish. 

Her lips were trembling. The hand 
nearer me was lying on the table, and 
I noticed that it was clenched as in a 
spasm of torture. 


I listened to hear her voice as the 


waiter approached to take her order, but 
I could only catch the low, sweet mur- 
mur of a single sentence. The waiter 
hastened away, and soon returned with 
oysters and wine. 

She gave no heed to the food, but 
when he had filled a glass with claret 
she took it eagerly. As she raised it to 
her lips her trembling hand spilled a 
third of the wine on the cloth. 

Wholly disregarding this, she drank 
about half of what remained and re- 
placed the glass on thé table. 

All this time her left hand, which was 
next me, had remained clenched. Now, 
however, she unclosed it, and reached her 
arm toward the bottle of claret, with the 
evident intention of refilling her glass, 
as no waiter was near. 

At this moment I saw that she had 
left standing on the table something 


which her hand had held concealed—a 
tiny vial, and on its label I saw a skull 
and cross-bones ! 

NI. 


Horror: fell on me at the sight. 
There could be no doubt- that the bottle 
contained poison—the symbol of death 
is the same the world round. 

And it needed no reflection to realize 
that the girl meant to employ the in- 
strument of death on herself. The 
agony in her eyes was proof of disaster 
that she believed to be beyond remedy. 

I yielded to the impulse of the mo- 
ment. 

/ Just as the girl was about to pass the 
bottle of wine from her left hand to her 
right, I thrust my cane across the space 
between. us. I caught the vial in the 
curve of the stick’s handle, and drew it 
gently toward me. ` 

The girl, filling her glass, noticed 
nothing, for her face was turned a little 
from me. 

As the glass reached the edge of the 
girl’s table and within my grasp I 
leaned forward and took it in my hand. 
Then I looked up at her, to find her eyes 
burning into mine. 

I shuddered at the dreadful prayer in 
them, but I could not yield to it. Slow- 
ly, tremblingly, I put the bottle in my 
waistcoat-pocket. 

Whatever her extremity, I could not 
sit by and see a girl do herself to death. 

But I reckoned without the masterful- 
ness of her mood. Her face hardened, 
stilled. She beckoned me imperiously 
to the chair opposite her. 

Shuddering anew as the tragedy thus 
folded me closer, I yielded to her will. 
But I had not the courage to raise my 
eyes again to that look of flame. 

She spoke in a very low voice, in a 
monotone of supreme emotion. 

“ You guessed my purpose?” 

I bowed assent. 

.“ You would save me from death?” 


Again I bowed. : 
Suddenly she leaned toward me, and 
spoke even more softly: | 

“You mean to be kind. Which is 
better—a painless death, now, here, or 
weeks of torture and a hideous, shame- 
ful death at the end?” 

I was silent, dismayed by the inexora- 
ble truth that sounded in her voice. 

“ But ” I began weakly. 

“There is no ‘but ’—it is one or the 
other. There is only the choice. It is 
the painless death, now; or, after a time 
of horror, the ghastliest of all deaths.” 

“ You must be mistaken,” I exclaimed, 
looking up again. 

But my eyes fell before the despair- 
ing intensity of hers. 

“Mistaken! Do you think I don’t 
know? Well, listen: I have just mur- 
dered my husband!” 


II. 


I sat huddled in my chair, unnerved 
by the shock of her words. The worst 
of it was that I could not doubt her. 
Truth spoke in every accent. 

Nor was she mad. My intuition 
taught me that she was as sane as I, 
though strained to the breaking-point of 
emotion. 

Yet, that one so young, so beautiful, 
more girl than woman, so evidently pure, 
could be a murderess! 

The thought was monstrous—a_ prof- 
anation. 
the silence. 

At last, she spoke again, still leaning 
close to me, her- voice scarcely above a 
whisper, yet thrilling with her passion. 

“You mean to be kind. Learn your 
mistake. You shall judge: 

“I have been married just a year to- 
day. I adore my husband. For three 
months he has neglected me. Often he 
does not return home until late at night. 
I have reproached him. I have shown 
him my heart. He has only one excuse— 
business. 

“I do not know who the woman is. 
It is enough that he has ceased to love 
me. His tenderness does not deceive me. 
I have threatened to kill myself. I 
showed him the vial of poison you have 
taken. He pleaded with me, but he be- 
came even more irregular. 

“And to-day, to-night, the anniver- 
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I could find no word to break - 


sary of our marriage, I planned a little 
feast in its honor. And he did not 
come. He sent no word. He was with 
that other woman—he had forgotten the - 
day, and the bride he swore to love.” 

She was silent for a minute. I stole 
a look at her. Her eyes were staring at 
vacancy, dilated, fearful in the agony 
they revealed. 

Then they turned suddenly to me, and 
again mine fell. I could not bear to 
look on her misery. 

“That was the end,” she said finally. 
“ I could not eat, nor read, nor talk. I 
shut myself in my boudoir—away from 
the pitying eyes of the servants; they, 
even, knew me for a thing scorned. 

“I got the vial. I filled a glass half 
full of water. I poured in part of the 
poison—a drop is enough. Then be- 
fore drinking it I let my head fall on 
my arms, as I sat leaning on the table. 
I must have swooned.” 

Again silence. But I did not lift my 
eyes—I did not dare. Presently: 

“When, at last, I raised my head, I 
saw standing opposite me my husband. 
And at his lips was the fatal glass. 
Even as.my eyes cleared and I realized 
the horror of it all, he set “the glass 
down—empty.” 


IV. 


SHE spoke more rapidly now, a cer- 
tain fierceness of suffering in the tones. 

“One instant I stared at him, his 
eyes in mine. I knew that already the 
poison had him in its gripe—in another 
second he would fall dead before my 
eyes. My soul shriveled within me; my 
blood was like ice. I could not bear to 
see his glazing eyes, hear the death-rattle 
in his throat. 

“I went mad then for a little. I re- 
member only that I fled shrieking from 
the room, from the house. Then, after 
an interval, I found myself here—here, 
where I have been so often with him!” 

The grisly narrative held me in its 
thrall. My heart was full of horror at 
the tragedy, yet with the horror was min- 
gled pity for the suffering woman. 

“You understand now,” she said. 
“The law will put me to death for the 
murder of my husband.” 

“ You did not murder him,” I declared 
eagerly. 
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“You do not know our French law,” 
she replied with conviction. ‘It holds 
the prisoner guilty until he proves his 
innocence. What~evidence can I offer? 
Only my word! You believe me. But 
the law does not permit itself to believe 
the word of the accused against other 
evidence.” 

I knew that she spoke the truth, and 
the knowledge chilled my heart. 

“They would never execute you,” I 
cried. ; 

“They would,” was her simple an- 
swer. “For that matter, better that 
than lifelong imprisonment, the agony 
of years amid the worst foulness.” 

She leaned yet a little closer, spoke 
even more softly: 

“There is no escape for me—there 
is only the choice. They may find me 
here at any moment. I would not live 
if life offered everything else, since I 
have killed him. But life can offer me 
nothing save death as a murderess. Oh, 
you meant to be kind when you took the 
vial from me—be kind now!” 

I looked up, swayed by the spell of 
her desire. The burning eyes met mine 
and held them. 

I felt my strength of will flow from 
me as water. Slowly, I took the vial 
from my pocket and laid it in her out- 
stretched palm. 

Hypnotized still, I sat motionless, 
watching, while she uncorked it and emp- 
tied the contents into the glass of wine. 

With the glass at her lips, her eyes 
met mine again. 

“ Thank you,” she said gently. 

I turned my face away. When I 
looked—again the glass was empty, and 
the girl lay huddled in her chair, her 
face ghastly, only the whites of her eyes 
showing between half-shut lids. 


V. 


I was startled from my trance of hor- 
ror by a brusk command. 

“Take her feet and- help me carry 
her. Heavens! what a search I’ve had! 
My carriage is at the door.” 

I looked up and saw a tall, handsome 
Frenchman, pale with emotion. Still 
passive to another’s will, I obeyed. ` 

I wondered vaguely if he were a de- 
tective sent to apprehend the supposed 
murderess—about to arrest a corpse. 


Together we carried the body outside 
the restaurant and deposited it on the 
cushions of the carriage. 

“Come on, please,” the stranger bade 
me, 

And, feeling still a vague compulsion, 
I obeyed again. 

The instant we were both in the car- 
riage the coachman whipped up his 
horses. Five minutes later- we stopped 
before a handsome house in a quiet 
street. 

That we were expected was evident, 
for the door was thrown open on the 
instant and a number of servants hurried 
out. The man with me made a gesture 
of command, and they stood aside, silent, 
while he and I carried the body inside, 
and on up a flight of stairs, through an 
exquisite boudoir, into a sleeping-cham- 
ber, where we laid it on the bed. 

“ Revive her, Julie,” he said to a maid 
who had hovered about us, and he with- 
drew into the boudoir, to leave the serv- 
ant free to her ministrations. 

“ Come,” he bade me. 

“ But,” I cried as I hurried after him, 
“she is dead!” 

“Not a bit of it,” he retorted. 

“I tell you she has poisoned herself. 
She is dead,” I repeated. 


“Pooh! She is subject to fainting 
spells.” 

“Who are you?” I demanded angrily. 
‘TI tell you 

“T am her husband,” was the calm 
reply. 


I stood T, at the sacred an- 
nouncement. 

“ But—but,” I anbe, “ she killed 
you by mistake—poisoned you. That’s 
why——’ 

a Ah! that’s why the water in this glass 
here tasted so.” He pointed toward a 
tumbler on the center-table. 

“She poisoned me out of this bottle.” 
He took from his pocket the vial marked 
with skull and cross-bones. “XI saw it 
on the table in the restaurant and took 
iwe 

I stood in gaping amazement, and he 
continued impatiently: . 

“ She showed me this once, when -she 
threatened suicide. So I took it secretly, 
emptied out the poison, and put in, in- 
stead, some tonic mixture I have. I 
thought it would be safer.” 


Suddenly his voice grew soft and ten- 
der. 

“She is too sensitive. I’ve had an 
awful time on the Bourse for three 
months—thought Id lose everything. 
But now all is safe, and I’ll tell her, and 
be at home nights, too. 

“To-day I wrote her a note saying 
I should be late, but we would go out 
and have a supper to celebrate our wed- 
ding anniversary. The stupid boy for- 
got to take it. I only found it as I 
was starting home.” 

“Then—then, there isn’t—any—other 
woman?” I questioned, in my astonish- 
ment. 
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“ No—bless your impudence! Nor 
ever will be.” 

The maid called from the bedcham- 
ber. = 

“There! She is coming to,” he said 
hastily. “ Good night, and thank you.” 

We shook hands.” I stammered a few 
futile words. 

But as I was at the door he spoke 
again, whimsically: 

“I hope’ this will be a lesson to her. 
She has temperament. It is a splendid 
thing, but sometimes a little, just a lit- 
tle—er—trying to a husband, don’t you 
think? ” 

“Yes, it is,” I admitted. 
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What happened after the first performance of a play which meant everything to the two 
people who wrote it. 


A TALL young man, with a very 
gloomy expression on his handsome 
face, walked up to the clerk’s desk at 
a certain woman’s hotel. 

“Ts Miss Vivian in?” he inquired, 
with a doleful sigh. 

“I don’t know, Mr. Grey,” replied 
the clerk. “I think she’s in her room ; 
but I’m not’ quite sure. Take a seat, 
please, and I’ll send up and find out.” 

The young man sank wearily into 
one of the big leather armchairs, while 
a diminutive page-girl went in search 
of Miss Vivian. : 

After the lapse of a few minutes a 
very pretty girl stepped out of the 
elevator and, catching sight of the scowl- 
ing young man in the armchair, darted 
across the lobby toward him. 

“T thought it was you, Tom,” she 
cried joyously. “I am awfully glad to 
see you. I hope you have brought me 
good news about the novel.” 

The young man shook his head sadly 
and gave vent to another sigh. 

“Do I look like the bearer of“ good 
news, Cecilia?” he said. “If I do, I 
assure you my face belies my state of 
mind, That confounded story has come 
back from the publishers with the usual 


disgustingly polite note of regret. Did_ 


“ 


you ever hear of such infernally bad 
luck? I feel wretchedly blue about it, 
I can tell you.” 

The smile disappeared from the girl’s 
lips. 

“ Oh, dear!” she cried. ‘ That is too 
bad! I’m so sorry! Those publishers 
kept it so long I thought for sure you 
had sold it at last.” 

“So did I,” said the young man sav- 
agely. “It looks as if my bad luck 
would never come to an end.” 

“Cheer up, Tom,” said the girl cóm- 
fortingly. “ You must not lose heart so 
easily.” 

“ Lose heart so easily! Who wouldn’t 
lose heart under the circumstances? I 
had it all figured out that, if I succeeded 
in selling that novel, I should make al- 
most enough money to enable us to get 
married. It would have made me a 
name in the literary world and my ‘work 
would have been in demand. Now my 
prospects look gloomier than ever, I 
can’t ask you to marry a penniless pen- 
pusher.” 

“But you can try another publisher, 
Tom. ‘If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try, try again,’ you know. Without 
doubt, you’ll finally sell that novel, dear 
boy.” 


But the ‘dear boy” shook his head, 
refusing to be comforted. 

“Tve tried every ‘publisher in the 
country,” he said desperately. “They've 
all read the thing and they’ve all had 
the brutality to send it back. I’m begin- 
ning to believe that the story is no good. 
And it’s the best I’m capable of—I’m 
sure of that. Therefore I’m beginning 
to think I’m a miserable failure, Cecilia ; 
„and under the circumstances I consider 
it my duty to release you from our en- 
- gagement. We can’t get married without 
any money, you know, and it looks as 
if I’m never going to be able to earn 
enough to support myself—to say noth- 
ing of a wife.” 

“ You deserve that I should take you 
at your word and give you back this 
ring,” said the girl, looking proudly at 
the solitaire on her left hand. ‘‘ But, as 
a matter of fact, I shall do nothing of 
the kind. Possess your soul in patience, 
my dear Tom. Our luck will doubtless 
improve later on. I am sure there is 
considerable merit in your novel and that 
you will sell it somewhere in the end. 
By the way, I’ve a great idea!” 

She clapped her hands excitedly. 

“What is it; dear?” inquired Tom 
eagerly. ; 

“ Why not turn your story into a play? 
I am sure it would make a good drama, 
and there’s more money in plays now- 
adays, you know, than there is in books.” 

“By Jove! Thats not a half-bad 
plan!” exclaimed the young man, bright- 
ening. “Come to think of it, it would 
make a great play, wouldn’t it?” 

“ To be sure it would; and if you like 
I can help you write it. I know some- 
thing about stage business. I took~a 
special course in dramatic art at college, 
you know. I’ve always intended to write 
a play sooner or later. Let’s write it 
together. Two heads are generally better 
than one.” 

“By Jove!” cried Tom, now thor- 
oughly optimistic again. -“ You’re the 
cleverest little woman in all the world. 
I always suspected the fact; now I’m 
sure of it. 

“ Yowve hit the right idea. The play’s 
the thing for us. Well collaborate. 
We'll grow rich together. Pinero and 
Ibsen and Jones and those fellows have 
made fortunes out of play-writing, and 
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there’s no reason why we shouldn’t fol- 
low their example. Your suggestion has- 
filled me with new hope, dearest. We’ll 
get busy right away., I feel absolutely 
confident that the play will be a success.” 

And the very next day the enthusiastic 
pair settled down to hard work. 

They took Tom’s rejected novel, and 
sitting in the parlor of the Abigail Hotel, 
with their heads very close together, they 
carefully went over each page of the 
manuscript, making note of every line 
which might be preserved for use in the - 
play. 

In a few weeks the drama had made 
astonishing headway. Tom found in-Ce- 
cilia a surprisingly valuable collaborator. 

She had a typewriter and she worked 
away industriously, while Tom, in his 
top back room at Mrs. Rorer’s select 
boarding-house, would hammer away at 
the keys of his machine with equal en- 
ergy. 

Then he would take the pages he had 
written and walk to Cecilia’s hotel, where 
the pair would hold solemn conference 
and compare notes. 

` It was pleasant work—so pleasant that 
both were almost sorry when the play 
was finished.» 

It was a three-act play. Tom and 
Cecilia were willing to admit that they 
might be prejudiced, but when it was 
done they were of the opinion that it 
*was the best three-act play that had been 
written since the time of Shakespeare. 

“Its great!” exclaimed Tom, with 
a sigh of satisfaction, as he sat in the 
parlor of the Abigail, reading aloud to 
Cecilia from the rough draft of their 
joint production: “ It’s bound to make 
a hit, girlie. Ill wager well have no — 
trouble in selling it. I rather imagine 
the» managers will fight with each other 
for the privilege of producing it.” 

“Tt certainly does sound good,” re- 
plied Cecilia. “ Especially that second 
act, Tom. That strikes me as being par- 
ticularly fine. What a clever fellow you 
are, Tom Grey!” 

“I, clever?” protested Tom, gener- 
ously. “ Why, I like that. You mean 
what a clever little genius you are, honey. 
You’ve done more than half the work. 
And all the best lines are yours. Why, 
you're a born playwright. I swear I 
didn’t think it was in you.” 
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“Oh, Tom!” cried the girl, blushing ` - 


rosy red with pleasure, “ you flatter me 
too much. Oh, but I do hope it will be 
a success.” 

She looked at him wistfully. 

Tom nodded his head vigorously. 

“ You can just bet it will, little girl. 
I don’t claim to be the seventh son of 
a seventh son, but I’m going to prog- 
nosticate that the first manager we offer 
it to will jump at that play the minute 
he sees it. Pll get busy retypewriting it 
right away. We can’t let them see this. 
rough draft, you know.” 

“Of course not, but you needn’t re- 
typewrite it, Tom. I'll attend to that. 
I’m a better typist than you are. You're 
so. untidy and careless in your spelling.” 

Four days later, when Tom called on 
Cecilia she had the manuscript all ready 
for him. 

Tom looked at the closely typewritten 
pages admiringly. She had made a very 
neat job of it, typing the dialogue in 
blue ink and the stage business in red. 

“Tt looks fing he commented. “ I’m 
glad I left the job to you, dear. I should 
have made a botch of it and I guess the 
appearance of a manuscript counts for 
quite a little, nowadays. Now, if you'll 
get your hat and coat we'll go right 
out and sell it.” 

But “selling it” did not prove to 
be quite so simple a matter as Tom had 
prophesied. 

They first visited the office of a big 
theatrical manager on Broadway. Here 
they were received by a cold-mannered 
young man who déclared that it would -be 
absolutely impossible for them to see the 
great manager in person. 
“Mr. Snowman never sees unknown. 

authors,” he explained. “He hasn’t the 
time. If you have a play to submit, you 
might leave it with me and we will let 
you have a verdict on it.” 

“ When?” =o Tom and Cecilia 
in eager chorus. 

“ In about six weeks,” replied the cold- 
mannered young man. “ You can either 
call again or we will write to you.” 

“I guess we'll call,” said Tom, hand- 
ing over the precious manuscript with a 
sigh of disappointment. “ You'll see that 
it’s read carefully, won’t you, please? ” 

“Oh, certainly,” said the cold-man- 
nered young man. 


Cecilia admonished him. 

“ Yes, madam.” ` 

“ You might call Mr. Snowman’s per- 
sonal attention to the second act,” added 
Tom confidently. “ It’s very strong.” 

“TII be careful to remember that,” 
said the young man. 

“Of course we shall expect to have 
both our names on the program in big 
letters,”’ said Cecilia firmly. 
vanity, you know. It’s a matter of busi- 
ness. We want to get our names be- 
fore the public as much as possible, you 
see.” 

“Of course,” assented the cold-man- 
nered young man. “There won’t be 
any trouble about that—if we take the 
play.” 


As they reached the sidewalk, Cecilia. 


uttered an exclamation and turned as if 
about to reenter the. office. 

“Whats the matter?” asked Tom 
anxiously. 

“ How stupid of us!” said Cecilia. 
“We quite forgot to ask him anything 
about the price. Don’t you think we 
ought to pin them down in black and 
white?” 

Tom smiled—a smile of superiority. 

“Never mind about that, dear,” he 
said. “ We can attend to that later. If 
they don’t offer us a fair price, we needn't 
let them have the play, you know.” 

With the utmost impatience they 
waited until the six weeks had expired 
and then they*paid a second visit to the 
manager’s office. 


he cold-mannered young man rec- 


ognized them immediately and handed 
them a familiar-looking package. 
“ Mr. Snowman is very sorry,” 
And that was all. 
It was a dejected pair that walked up 
Broadway that afternoon. They were 
also inclined to be indignant.“ 


he said. 


“ I don’t believe that they even looked 


at it,” said Cecilia. “It’s wrapped up 
in the same paper as when we gave it 
to them.” 

“Oh, I guess they looked at it all 
right,” replied Tom _ bitterly. pet 
shouldn’t be surprised if they’ve copied 
the best parts: of it and stolen our 
plot. I’ve heard of such things being 
done.” 


“Oh, I don’t think they’d dare, Tom,” . 


“And be very careful not to lose it,” . 


‘Sit shits 
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cried Cecilia indignantly. “ Come, dear, 
let’s not be pessimistic. After all, if that 
horrid manager doesn’t want our play 
it’s his loss and not ours. We’ll undoubt- 
edly sell it somewhere else. Let’s try 
another manager.” . 

And they offered their joint production 
to another big theatrical man with the 
saMe result. 

After their play had been flatly turned 
down by four of the biggest firms in 
the country, Tom lost heart entirely and 
became the most pessimistic human be- 
ing in all New York, while Cecilia’s 
usually bright little face wore-a very 
gl6Omy expression. 

: “ Tt doesn’t look as if my bad luck 


would ever come to an end,” groaned 


Tom. “Our wedding-day seems further 
off than ever. I really think I ought 
to release you from your engagement, 
little girl. It’s selfish. of me to hold 


- you to your promise.” 


But Cecilia refused to listen to this 
generous proposition. She put her little 
hand in his and said bravely: “ You 
must not despair so soon, Tom dear. 
Well sell that play yet. We must keep 
on trying.” 

And that very day their luck turned. 
They submitted the play to a manager 
named Smiley. 

Smiley was not exactly one of the big 
pillars of the theatrical world, but he 
had made something of a name for him- 
‘self by producing one or two successes 
and his star was rising. 

Smiley’s success, up to date, had been 


due to the fact that he was smart enough 


to realize that. there were often great 
possibilities ‘in the plays of unknown 
authors which had been “ thrown down ” 
-by the bigger managers. 

Therefore he read and reread Tom 
and Cecilia’s play with careful attention, 
and when he had finished it for the third 
time he frowned thoughtfully. 

Then he called in his stenographer and 
dictated a letter to Miss Cecilia Vivian. 

a receipt of this letter, Miss Viv- 
iat came very much excited and sent 
an urgent message to Tom to come to 
‘the Abigail Hotel at once. 
= ‘Tom lost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons. 


across the corridor to meet Cecilia as 
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“Well?” he cried eagerly, running 
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she stepped out of the elevator. ‘ What. 
is it, dearest? Is the play sold at last?” 

“Not quite,” she answered, her face 
beaming. ‘But. almost. Read this, 
Tom,” and she handed him the manager’s 
letter. Tom read: j 


My pear Miss VIVIAN: 

I have read the play written by your- 
self and Mr. Grey with a great deal of 
interest. I think there is much about 
it that is promising, and the second act, 
in my opinion, is extremely good. If 
some slight changes can be made in the 
first and third acts, I may possibly de- 
cide to produce it. 

However, as I am not quite able to 
make up my mind I have submitted the 
manuscript to Mr. Cyril Bates, dra- 
matic critic of the Evening Star, who 
sometimes reads plays for me, and I 
shall be guided by his decision. 

Will write you further in a few days, 

-or, if you prefer, you or Mr. Grey might 
call at this office. 
Yours very truly, 
Tuomas SMILEY. 


“ Well!” exclaimed the girl joyously 
as Tom finished reading. ‘“ How is that 
for good news? Why, what’s the matter, 
dear? You don’t look as if you were 
at all glad. Don’t you think that letter 
sounds encouraging, Tom?” 

“No,” said the young man moodily, 
“Tm sorry to say that I don’t.” 

“But,” protested the girl, “ Mr. 
Smiley must really like our play or he 
wouldn’t have written us such a letter. 
It all depends upon Mr. Bates, of the 
Star, now. If he reports favorably, our 
play is as good as sold.” 

But Tom shook his head despondently. 

“ That’s just the point,” he growled. 
“Bates won’t report favorably on it. 
He’ll throw it down. Hell give us an 
unfavorable verdict, irrespective of the 
play’s merits. You see, I happen to know 
this fellow Bates. He and I were at 
college together. We dfways hated each 
other cordially. It became necessary 
for me to thrash him on one occasion 
and I guess he’s not likely to forget that. 
You can guess, therefore, what he will do 
with our play.” ` 

The glad look disappeared from Ce- 
cilia’s face and she looked at Tom appre- 
hensively. 

“Do you really think he’d be small 
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enough to allow personal prejudice to 
govern his decision?” she cried indig- 
nantly. 

“Ves, I do. I think that fellow would 
be small enough for anything.” 

“ Well, why not go to Mr. pulley. and 
tell him how things stand?” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. 

“Smiley probably wouldn’t believe 
me,” he said. “It wouldn’t do any good, 
my dear girl.” 

Two days later Tom and Cecilia paid 
a visit to Manager Smiley’s office. 

“ We have come to inquire about our 
play,” said Cecilia apprehensively. “ Did 
Mr. Bates report favorably on it?” 

The theatrical manager’s face turned 
very grave. 

“Mr. Bates did not read your play,” 

“he said. “Mr. Bates will never read 
another play. He is dead.” 

~- “Dead!” cried Tom and Cecilia in a 
horrified chorus. 


“ Yes,” said the manager sadly. “He 
died yesterday, poor fellow. Didn’t you 
read about it in the newspapers? ‘The 


police say he was murdered.” 

“ Murdered!” gasped Tom, his face 
white. 

“ Yes. Some cowardly wretch sent 
him a box of cigars anonymously through 
the mails. The coroner says that the 
cigars -were poisoned. Look out for 
Miss Vivian there, she’s fainting!” 

Tom was just in time to catch Cecilia, 
who fell limply into his outstretched 
arms. — 

“A glass of water, please!” he cried. 
“Thanks. See; she’s coming around all 
right. The unpleasant news proved too 
much for her, I guess.” 

“Weak heart?” inquired the manager 


sympathetically. 
“ Yes. I guess her heart is not over 
strong. TIl take her out into the air 


and she’ll be all right. By the way, 
Mr. Smiley, what about our play?” 
“I’m having Somebody else read it,” 
replied the manager. ‘‘ Poor Bates never 
got a chance even to look at it.. I hope 
that the police will succeed in catching 
the miscreant who sent him those poi- 
soned cigars. Hanging would be too 
good for him. I'll let you know about 
the play in a few days, Mr: Grey. How 
do you feel now, Miss Vivian? You're 
all right, I trust?” ’ z 
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“Yes, thank you,” answered the girl 


feebly. ‘“‘It was foolish of me to display 
such weakness, PI be all right when I 
‘get out into the cool air.’ 

Two days later they received a letter 
from Smiley containing the news that 
he had decided to accept their play and 
that he desired them to call at his office 
to arrange terms. \ 


Il. 


Two months later Detective-Sergeant 
Phineas Butts, of the Central Office, paid 
a visit to the office of Manager Smiley. 

Mr. Butts was a man of interesting 


personality. He was not much to look - 


at, being short of stature and homely — 


of features; but he possessed the reputa- 
tion of being the cleverest sleuth on the 
force. 

“JT suppose you’re pretty busy, eh?” 
he remarked to Smiley, as, uninvited, he 


! seated himself in the manager’s private 


office. 
“Busy? I should say so,” replied 
Smiley. “Our new play opens to-night 


at the Gaiety, you know. I’m up to my 
ears in work. You know I’m always glad 
to see you, Butts; but if you’ve just 
dropped in here to make a friendly call, 
I’ll have to ask you to postpone it until 
some other time. This play I’m pro- 
ducing to-night is going to make my 
fortune, I believe. The curtain goes 
up at eight-thirty and I can’t spare a 
minute until then.” 

“ Well, this ain’t exactly a social call,” 
drawled the detective. ‘“ You know, 
Smiley, I’m working on that Cyril Bates 
case, and somehow or other I can’t get 
a line on it. There’s no doubt the man 
was poisoned by those cigars, but for the 
life of me I can’t get a clue as to who 
could have sent them. What I’m search- 
ing for isva motive. Now you were an 
intimate friend of the dead man, Smiley. 
It seems to me that you ought to know 
somebody who had reason to wish Bates 
out of the way. Can’t you think of any 
person who was his enemy?” : 

The manager shook his head. -~ & 

“No,” he said. “I knew Bates very 
well, but I’m afraid I can’t help you 
out, old man. Of course the poor fellow 


had his enemies, but I really don’t know | 


of anybody who hated him enough to 
seek his death. 


Perhaps if you come 


~ 


_ around in a couple of days, I may be 
able to help you; but just now my 
head is too full of the new play to permit 
of my giving a thought to anything else. 
You see how it is?” 

He pointed eloquently to the heap of 
papers on his desk. 

“Yes. I see,” said the detective rising. 
“Tl drop in to-morrow, when you're 
less busy. Sorry to have disturbed you, 
old man. Hope the new play will be 
a huge success. Hello! What’s this?” 

His small, ferret-like eyes were fas- 
tened intently on a typewritten manu- 
script which lay on the manager’s desk. 

“That? Why, that’s the manuscript 
of the new play. Why do you ask?” in- 
quired the manager, in some surprise. 

Without answering, the detective took 
a fine magnifying-glass from his vest- 
pocket and held it over the top page. 

_ “Who wrote this play?” he inquired 
eagerly. . 

“A young man named Tom Grey and 
a girl named Cecilia Vivian. They’re 
unknown in the theatrical world now, 
but, mark my word, after to-night, they’ll 
be famous. Why do you ask?” 

“What I-mean is—who typewrote the 
play?” inquired the detective. 

“They did. I remember their men- 
tioning that they typewrote it themselves 
instead of giving it out. What are you 
trying to get at, Butts?” 

-“ Never mind! I’m awfully glad I 
_ dropped in here to-day to see you. This 
looks like a pretty good clue. Did either 
of these two authors know the dead man 
— Bates? ” ifiquired the detective. 

“I don’t know. They might have. If 
so, they didn’t mention the fact to me, 
although, come to think of it, Miss Viv- 
ian went off into a faint when I told 
her that poor Bates had been murdered. 
But what on earth are you driving at, 
Butts? ” ; 

“ So the girl went off into a faint, did 
she? And the fellow—what, did he do? 
Was he present at the time? ” 

“Yes, he was there. If I remember 
rightly, he turned rather pale. I guess 
~ news like that would be enough to upset 
anybody. Why do you ask?” 

“You'll learn why later. By the way, 
you don’t need this manuscript, do you? 
You can spare a couple of pages of it 
for a few days.” 
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“Yes, I guess so. I’ve got copies of 
it. Won’t you please tell me what you’re 
trying to get at?” 

“Never mind. You'll learn more 
later on. I won’t bother you any longer 
to-day, Smiley. «By the way, do you 
know the home addresses of this young 
man and the girl?” 

“The girl lives at the Abigail Hotel. 
I don’t remember where Grey lives. 
Why do you want their home addresses?” 

For reply, the detective smiled enig- 
matically, and tearing the two top sheets 
from the manuscript, he folded the type- 
written pages and put them in his pocket. 
Then he glided out of the manager’s 
office. aS 

“Queer cuss,” mused Smiley, as his 
visitor disappeared. “I wonder what 
he’s got in that bullet head of his 
now? ” 

Detective-Sergeant Butts went straight 
to the Abigail Hotel and inquired for 
Miss Cecilia Vivian. 

The clerk informed him that Miss 
Vivian was not in her room. She had 
gone out early that morning. 

“ Alone?” inquired the sleuth. 

“No. She was accompanied by a gen- 
tleman who called for her.” ` 
‘A young man named Tom Grey?” 

“Yes, sir. That is who it was.” 

“ Where have they gone?” 

“I don’t know, but if you want to see 
them very badly, you’ll find them at the 
Gaiety Theater to-night. They’ve writ- 
ten a play which is to be produced there, 
you know. Do you wish to leave any 
card or message for Miss Vivian?” 

“ No, thanks. I guess Pll see them at 
the theater,” answered the detective 
dryly. 

III. 


THE curtain at ‘the Gaiety went up 
at eight-thirty sharp that night. 

The house was crowded with a typical 
first-night audience. 

Behind the scenes, everybody was more 
or less nervous and excited. Even Man- 
ager Smiley, usually calmness personi- 
fied, appeared to be in a very anxious 
state of mind. 

As for the authors of the new play, 
they were delirious with joy one minute 
and trembling with apprehension and 
doubt the next. X 


Tom’s face was deathly pale, and 
there were big circles under Cecilia’s 
eyes. They sat in a stage box. 

The lights in the auditorium were sud- 
denly darkened. The orchestra stopped 
short in the middle of sa lively air, and 
the curtain slowly ascended. 

The momentous moment of moments 
had arrived. 

“ Courage, 
Tom hoarsely. 

Cecilia was shivering as though seized 
with a chill. 
«tightly. 

Dazedly, they watched the progress of 
the first act, and as it proceeded their 
apprehensions grew. 

The audience seemed to be cold and 
unsympathetic. When the act closed and 
the curtain fell there was a painful lack 
of applause. 

As the curtain went up on the second 
act, however, Tom and Cecilia’s gloomy 
faces brightened with renewed hope, and 
even Manager Smiley looked optimistic. 

This was the great act. Undoubtedly 
it would make a hit and save the play. 
`The audience would be aroused from its 
state of lethargy to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. There would be deafening 
applause and insistent calls for the 
authors to come before the curtain. 

But, alas, as the act proceeded Tom 
and Cecilia became more and more con- 
vinced that this was not to be. 

The actors did their best, but their 
heroic efforts -were unavailing. The 
audience sat, bored, restless, and yawn- 
ing. On the faces of the dramatic critics 
were sardonic grins. 

The curtain came down at the end of 
the act amid a terrible silence that was 
a death sentence. 

Tom and Cecilia looked at each other 
despairingly. Manager Smiley groaned 
in anguish. 

“A frost! he moaned. “The worst 
frost I’ve ever seen in all my experience 
in the theatrical business. And I actu- 
ally thought we®were going to make a 
hit. Good Heavens! What could have 
been the matter with my judgment? I 
thought I was wise at the theatrical 
game. I’m the biggest fool living. 
After this I ought to retire from the 
business. I’m a dead one.” 

The third and last act was as coldly 


little girl,” whispered 
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She squeezed his “hand. 


received as those which had gone before. 
When thé curtain came down at its con- 
clusion, the audience arose wearily and 
listlessly filed out of the theater. 

Their faces white, their hearts heavy 
with dull despair, the wretched authors 
were about to leave the playhouse, when 
their progress was arrested by a short, 
stockily built man who displayed a flash- 
ing gold shield. 

“ Pardon me,” he said gruffly. “ This 
is Tom Grey and Cecilia Vivian, I be- | 
lieve. Thank you, I thought I was not 
mistaken. I am _ Detective-Sergeant 
Butts. You will have to come with me 
at once to headquarters.” 

Cecilia clung in terror to Tom. The 
young man turned fiercely upon the de- 
tective. 

“What do you mean?” he growled. 
“We don’t feel at all in a mood for 
joking, my friend.” - 

“Of course not,” replied the detective. 
“Tm not joking. I never joke. I ar- 
rest you both on the charge of being 
responsible for the murder of Cyril 
Bates.” 

Cecilia uttered a scream. Tom glared 
at the detective indignantly. 

“This is nonsense,’ he declared. 
“You can’t be serious. What grounds 
have you to suspect us? For Heaven’s 
sake, don’t bother us, officer. We are 
feeling wretched enough just now.” 

“ Im sorry,” said the detective grimly. 
“You'll probably be feeling a little more 
wretched by the time: we get through 
with you. I advise you not to make a 
scene, but to come along quietly.” * ` 

“ But what evidence have you to jus- 
tify you in making this ridiculous charge 
against us?” protested Tom. 

For reply, the detective took from his 
pocket two pages of typewriting. From 
another pocket he produced a wrapper 
bearing a postmarked stamp and a type- 
written address. 

“ These pages are from the typéwritten 
manuscript of your play,” he said. “ The 
machine which typewrote that play also 
typewrote the address on that wrapper. 
How do I know that? Easily. “Some 
of the type of the machine is worn. 
You’ll notice that the B and T, the W 
and S in the address on this wrapper 
aren't printed properly. Part of the out- 
line is missing. Those same letters are 


= - manuscript. 
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throughout your typewritten 
Under~a magnifying-glass, 
the similarity is still more striking. The 
same machine was used in both cases. 
I’m sure of it. 

“That wrapper contained the box of 
poisoned cigars which was sent to Bates. 
The person who typewrote that play also 
sent the cigars to Bates and killed him. 
I don’t know which one of you actually 
sent those cigars, but I reckon you both 
had a hand in it. Anyway, I’m going to 
lock you both up orf suspicion. Out of 
respect to the lady’s feelings, PUH take 
you down to headquarters in a- cab, if 
you like.” 

And protestations being unavailing, 
down to headquarters in a cab they went, 
and, their pedigrees having been taken 
by a gruff sergeant, they were locked up 
in separate cells. 

“Jumping Jupiter!” groaned Tom, 
tearing his hair in his despair. ‘‘ Was 
ever a human being as unlucky as I? 
-And poor Cecilia! Good Heavens, this 
experience will kill her!” 
= The next day the newspapers con- 
tained lengthy and sensational accounts 
of Detective-Sergeant Butts’s clever cap- 
ture. 

The detective had built up a pretty 
good case against the prisoners. In ad- 
dition to the typewriting evidence, he 
had managed to learn of the enmity 
which had existed between Tom and 
the dead man. He had also learned from 
Manager Smiley the important fact that 
the dead man Bates was to have passed 
judgment on the play on which Tom 
and Cecilia had built such strong hopes. 
_ From these facts the police managed 
to establish a pretty strong motive for 
the crime. 

In another part of.the newspapers was 
a brief review of the new play at the 
Gaiety. The critics vied with each other 
in roasting the unfortunate production, 
all of them declaring that it was the 
most driveling, inane rot that had ever 
been offered to the public. 

Tom squirmed in his cell as he read 
these caustic criticisms, and poor Cecilia 
wept bitterly. 

They felt almost as bad over the re- 
views as they did over their wretched 
plight. 

It was not until after they had lan- 


defective 


-second-hand dealer 
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guished in prison cells for. three days 
that Cecilia suddenly remembered that 
she had sold her typewriting machine to 
a second-hand dealer the day after the 
play was finished, and that therefore it 
was impossible to charge her or Tom 
with having used the machine some 
weeks later to typewrite the address on 
the wrapper of the box of poisoned 
cigars. 

She explained this fact to her lawyer, 
and the latter, after interviewing the 
and learning to 
whom he had resold the machine, man- 
aged to find the really guilty party, a 
half-witted man whom the dead Cyril - 
Bates had grievously wronged. 

After this individual had been ar- 
rested, and had made a full confession, 
Tom and Cecilia were allowed to go 
free, 

After their release, one of the first 
persons they met was Manager Smiley. 
The manager’s face was wreathed in 
smiles. 

“Let me congratulate 
people,” he cried, heartily. 

“Congratulate us?” growled Tom. 
“What for? If ever there were any 
two persons as unlucky as we are, I’d 
like to meet them. The fajlure of our 
play was bad enough, but this prison 
experience is just about the limit.” 

“ But your play isn’t a failure,” cried 
the manager joyously. “ And your ar- 
rest was the greatest piece of luck that 
ever happened. Thanks to it, the play 
is an unparalleled success. We’ re doing 
a glorious business at the box- fice. 
hanging out the ‘standing room only’ 
sign at every performance.” 

“What!” cried Tom, in amazement. 
“The play a success? You can’t be 
serious. Why, that first night was the 
worst. frost I have ever heard of, 
and the papers roasted the play unmerci- 
fully.” 

“ I know they did,” chuckled the man- 
ager. “ But those same papers also had 
columns of stuff about your alleged. 
responsibility for the murder of poor 
Bates. The public is greatly interested 
in the case, and out of curiosity they are 
flocking to the theater to see your play. 
Weve made a mint of money already, 
and were sold out for weeks ahead. 
Sergeant Butts’s mistake was the best 


you, young 
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advertisement our production could have 
had. I congratulate you.’ 

And because of the morbid curiosity 


of the public, the play proved such a 
financial success that Tom and Cecilia 
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were able to get married soon afterward. — 


And after they came back from their 


honeymoon. they wrote another play 
which made a hit on its own merits, 
Thus, this story ends happily after all. 


PAWN-TICKETS TO BURN. 


By G. HERB PALIN. 


A matter of uniforms easily come by and which precipitated an appearance at court. 


3 happened in this way: Two cars 

going in opposite directions passed 
each other on Fulton Street, and in pass- 
ing some one on the downward-bound 
car threw a pocketbook aboard the other, 
which I was running. 


At first, when it fell upon the front: 


platform and rolled under my feet, I 
thought some one was playing a joke on 
me, although it wasn’t the first of April. 
So I decided to let it lie there and not 
open it, but when the end of the line was 
reached an intense desire to examine the 
contents of that plethoric-looking pock- 
etbook came over me. So I picked the 
thing up and proceeded to investigate. 

The word.“ surprised” wouldn’t half 
express my sensations at what I found. 
The wallet contained one hundred 
pawn-tickets, in two packages, each en- 
circled by a rubber band. . 

While I was astonished at the number 
of tickets, my astonishment grew ten- 
fold when I read the name and list of 
articles pawned. Each bore the name 
John J. Smith, and stated that on dates 
too numerous to mention John J. Smith 
had pawned a uniform for $1.00. 

My name is John J. Smith! 

“ Holy cats!” I gasped. “ When did 
I pawn all of thase clothes, and where 
the mischief did I get ’em from, any- 
how?” 

Then the thought flashed over me that 
some crook must be playing a game to 
get me into trouble. 

Noticing my excitement, Bill Cronin, 
my conductor, walked up and asked me 
what the mctter was. Then, catching 
sight of the pocketbook, he exclaimed : 

“Gee, Tom, but that’s a fat one!” 

I had closed the pocketbook and was 
holding it in my hands. 


“Fat, nothing!” I retorted, and then 
I told him the story. 

Under ordinary circumstances it 
would have been my duty to turn any 
article found on the car into the office, 
and I would have done so in this case 
had it not been for something that hap- 
pened just then. 

I had opened the pocketbook to show 
Cronin the contents, when suddenly I 
caught sight of a folded piece of paper ` 
protruding from an inner compartment 
that had before escaped my notice. 
Drawing it hastily out, I saw that it was 
a typewritten note addressed to John J. 
Smith. Opening this, I read: 


Mr. Jonn J. Smirn. 

Dear Sir: This pocketbook and its 
contents. are intended for you, and it 
will be decidedly to your advantage to 
follow the instructions embodied in the 
following. The uniforms — represented 
by the tickets are all new, and will fit 
you exactly. As you will see, they were 
pawned all over Greater New York, and - 
it is the wish of. the writer that you re- 
deem them in the order that the tickets 
are arranged in the packages. Each 
ticket has a small figure upon it, and they 
run from one to one hundred. $ 

If you will begin to-day and redeem 
these suits, putting on a different one 
each day and wearing it at work, at the 
end of the hundred days you will be one 
of the happiest fellows in New, York. ` 
Remember, one suit is to be redeemed at 
a time, excepting Saturdays, when you 
must redeem two. On the hundredth 
day take out the last one and wear it. 
Your task will then be completed. 

Very truly yours, 
A FRIEND. 


Yóu could have knocked me down with 
a feather. 


Who on earth, I wondered, could have 
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Slee =e note and what did it all 


= mean? I was surely the one intended to 
-receive it, for the book had been thrown 


on my car and, strange as it may seem, 
I was the only John J. Smith employed 
by the company. There were other 
Smiths all right, but no other John J. 

On the down-town trip I racked my 
brain to find an éxplanation. 

Should I follow instructions or de- 
stroy the pocketbook and dismiss the mat- 
ter from my mind? A savings-bank held 


-= a couple of hundred dollars of my own’ 


money, but should I use it for such an 
unheard-of purpose? 

Finally I decided to sew the affair 
through, for I figured that I could easily 
- dispose of the uniforms, if they were 


+ 5 new, for considerably more than a dollar 
“each, 


At four o’clock I got my relief, and 
catching a Bridge car, was soon on the 
Bowery and in front of the place where 
the first suit had been pawned. 

Entering, I presented my ticket and 
was informed that it would take one dol- 
lar and nine cents to redeem the suit. Pro- 
ducing the money I paid the man and 
taking the bundle handled me in’ ex- 
change, left and hurried to my room. 

Arriving there I hastily tore open the 
package and examined the contents. 

It was a new uniform, sure enough, 
and when I tried it on, I found that it 
fitted as though made for me. At the 
lowest estimate the suit must have cost 
ten dollars, and I instantly saw that, so 


~- far, I was ahead of the game. 


Examfning the -garments carefully, I 
was somewhat surprised to see a figure 
1 embroidered on each lapel of the coat. 
_ I wore suit Number 1 the next day 

and Number 2 the day following, the 
numeration progressing in the order I 
redeemed them. Soon my room became 
filled with uniforms, and the boys all 
over the line, noting that I wore new 


= clothes all the time and had a different 


number each day, began to make fun 
of me. 

None of them had been “put wise,” 
for I requested Bill Cronin to keep the 
affair under his hat, and he was follow- 
ing instructions. 

Presently suspicious glances were cast 
in my direction, and heads were signifi- 
cantly tapped whenever I came around, 


lla 


another that I was “nutty.” About that 
time I believe I was; many nights I 
passed without getting any sleep, what 
with rolling and tossing about, wonder- 
ing how the whole thing would end. 
One day (I remember it well, for I 
was wearing suit Number 50) it flashed 
across my mind that it would be a good 
idea to try to get some of my money 
back. The uniforms occupied all the 
available space in my room and I had 
nowhere else to put them, so after re- 
deeming suit Number 51 that after- 
noon I visited a second-hand clothes 


dealer, whose sign I had seen on the. 


Bowery. 


On displaying the suit I was told that 


three dollars each would be paid for any 
that I might bring like it, and promising 
to produce a wagon-load the next day, I 
departed, feeling that the afternoon had 
been profitably spent. Less the interest 
paid, I would be two hundred dollars 
ahead of the game when the suits were 
sold. 

Promptly at five the following after- 
nocn a wagon containing fifty uniforms, 
the driver, and myself, halted before the 
second-hand clothes dealer’s store, where 
the driver and myself were forthwith 
pounced upon by policemen, who in- 
formed us that we were under arrest. 

“What for?” I demanded indig- 
nantly. 

“ As if yez didn’t know,” chuckled 
the officer who held me. “ Why, ‘Smithy 
John,’ we're onter yez, so come along or 
I’ll give ye a thaste of the sthick,” and 
he waved his club menacingly. 

Being of an obliging disposition, I 
complied and within a few minutes the 
driver and I were brought before the 
court, where congregated about the outer 
rai! I noticed fully a dozen pawnbrok- 
ers whose faces had become very familiar 
to me since the receipt of that fateful 
letter. 

When my case was called I was sub- 
jected to a cross-examination that made 
me tell more about myself than I really 
knew. The second-hand clothes dealer 
testified that my actions in his place had 


‘been so suspicious that he had at once 


gone to police headquarters and stated 
the facts. ° 
Things began to look dark for me. 


and I overheard one of the fellows tell > 


_ upon me. 
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One pawnbroker after another took the 
stand, and each deposed that I had re- 


~ deemed one or more suits from them, 


some intimating that I was a member 
of a shrewd gang of crooks, who wish- 
ing to realize quickly the proceeds of a 
robbery, had pawned the uniforms and 
then later on had decided to get more 
for them. Strange to say, none of 
them remembered who had pawned the 
suits. 

I told my story to the court, and was 
not surprised when a ripple of laughter 
went up from the spectators, 
judge turned a sternly incredulous look 
Verily, that pocketbook was 
- proving my undoing. 

Thoughts of it reminded me sudden- 
ly of the fact that at this instant it was 
in the hands of the sergeant, who had 
ordered me searched, and I, told the 
court so, 

At once he instructed a bailiff to bring 
it in, and a few seconds later the 
wretched wallet was laid on his desk. 
Opening the pocketbook, his honor drew 
out package Number 2, containing the 
forty-nine remaining tickets. 

Everybody craned forward to see what 
they were, and a murmur of astonish- 
ment was plainly audible throughout the 
room when the nature of the packet be- 
came known. 

The judge glanced hastily at the tick- 
ets, then extracting the note I had kept 
with them, he read it. Keeping my eyes 
intently fixed upon him I beheld a look 
of deep surprise sweep across his face. 
Finally he turned to me. 

“ Prisoner at the bar,” he said, “ either 
you are trifling with this court and are 
playing a deep game of some kind, or 
this is one of the most remarkable cases 
that has ever come under my observa- 
tion,” and again he picked up the pocket- 
book and examined it. 

“What is this?” I heard him ejacu- 
late suddenly, and then I saw him take 


and the, 


thumb and index finger and draw out a 


slip. of parchment-like paper and begin 
to read it. 

Full of interest I watched him, for 
time and again I had examined the book™ 
for some clue that would lead me to the 
sender, and I-had found nothing. The 
judge had evidently been more Suc- 
cessful. 

“Clear the room!” he roared at 
length. “ This case is continued.” 

Then, as the spectators piled out he 
beckoned me to approach. 

“Young fellow,” 
purports to be the last will and testa- 
ment of John Smith Freeman.” 

“John Smith Freeman! 
my mother’s brother, Uncle John. I 
didn’t know that he had anything to will 
to anybody.” 

“Well, 
half million dollars at that. The old 
gentleman makes you his heir, and ac- 
cording to this, he leaves you every cent 
of it. It seems he learned that you were 
employed on the street-cars and took the 
queer fancy to mystify you before allow- 
ing the estate to come into your pos- 
session. 
100 you would have found a letter in 
one of the pockets telling you everything 
about this will. Allow me to congratu- 
late you.” 

And the judge shook me warmly by 
the hand. 

Then he told me that I-could go, and 
you can bet I lost no time taking the 


pocketbook and doing the twenty-three. _ 
“But you got your half million? ”~ 


asked one of the boys who had been lis- 
tening to the story. “ How ever did you 
manage to run through it?” 

“Half million nothing! I got one 
hundred uniform suits and sold them for 
three dollars each. The old gentleman 
was as crazy as a loon and spent his 
last dollar to Play that trick on me. 
Great joke, wasn’t it?” 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY, 


Lire is a shard of flint. 


We never feel 


_. How strong the youth and courage that inspire, 
Till quick misfortune, like a tinder steel, 
Has struck the blow that lights it into fire! 


Aloysius Coll, 


said he, “this paper — 


Why, that’s 


it seems that he had, ni a 
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HIS WINGED ELEPHANT. 


BY HOWARD R. GARIS. 


Professor Jonkin turns his inventive powers to uniting the little and the big, with the 
usual outcome. 


OR six months Adams had heard 
nothing from his scientific friend, 
Professor Jonkin. Not since the learned 
gentleman’s successful attempt at produ- 
cing a rival to the beanstalk, associated 
with the fame of one Jack, had Adams 
received an invitation to call. 

‘For all Adams was aware, Professor 
Jonkin might be crossing species of 
plants and raising rhubarb already made 
into pies as the stalks came from the 
earth, or he might be producing, by 
means known only to himself, some new 
and strange form of animal. Adams 
never knew where the professor would 
break out next. 

So, after half a year of silence, Ad- 
ams resolved, whether invited or not, to 
pay the professor a visit. His ring at 


the door’ was answered by John, the gar- ` 


dener. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Adams, is it?” 
said the professor’s factotum. “ Well, 
I’m glad you've called. Maybe he'll 
come out and speak to you.” 

“ What’s the matter? ” asked Adams. 

“Matter enough,” replied John. “I 
haven’t laid eyes on the master for goin’ 


-on three months now.” 


“You don’t mean to say he’s disap- 
peared?” 

“The next thing to it. He's built 
himself a big bungalow sort of a house 
down at the end of the garden, and there 
he’s lived, night and day, for the last 
three months, never comin’ out once, and 
me passin’ in his meals through a hole 
eut in the door.” 

“ Why—why—what in the world can 
be the matter with him?” inquired 
Adams. ` 

“ Oh, he has one of them queer invent- 
* said the gardener, with a 
shake of the head. “If it wasn’t that he 
speaks to me now and ag’in through a 
hole, askin’ me to bring him somethin’ 


- from the laboratory, sure I’d never know 


he was alive.” 


. come out for you. 


John came a little closer to Adams 
and whispered: 

“I say, you don’t spose he’s gone 
and played any tricks on himself, now, 
do ye?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean he hasn’t changed himself 
into some plant, or some animal, like 
that feller in the book ‘ Dr. Jekyl and 
Mr. Hyde,’ you know. Perhaps he’s got 
into some new shape by mistake, and is 
afraid to show himself.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Adams, 
though the idea rather jolted him. 
“ The professor is probably engaged on 
some difficult problem and does: not like 
to stop experimenting until he has fin- 
ished. Why, look at Edison. He goes 
without eating for a week, I’m told, when 
he’s inventing.” 

“ Maybe you're right,” agreed the gar- 
dener, with a sigh. “ But it’s queer he 
doesn’t show himself. Sometimes I’m al- 
most afraid to speak to him, for fear 
Pll be answered by some wild beast out 
there.” 

“ Oh, come now,” said Adams, “ you 
mustn’t be foolish.” 

“ I wish you’d go out and talk to him,” 
went on the gardener. “ Maybe he'll 
Think of it, three 
months in there and never a step outside 
to see the sun except at night, and then 
he can’t see it, which isn’t what I meant 
to say at all.” 

“Humph! It is a little queer,” com- 
mented Adams. “I believe I will go out 
and speak to the professor. If he is of- 
fended at being disturbed, I can make 
some excuse.” 

He walked toward the rough shed, al- 
most as large as a barn, where Professor 
Jonkin had shut himself up. As he was 
about to knock on the door he heard a 
queer buzzing sound from within. 

“ Must be a new kind of sawmill the 
professor i is working on,” said the visitor. 

“Oh, indeed, it’s nothing as simple as 


” 
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a sawmill,” spoke up John, the gardener, 
who had followed Adams. 

The latter tapped three times. 

““Who’s there?” asked the scientist, 
opening a small slide in the door similar 
to that used at secret society meetings. 

“E say, professor,” began Adams, 
“what are you shutting yourself away 
from all your friends like this for?” 
5 “Oh; it’s you, is. it, Adams?” an- 

swered the professor in a cheerful voice. 
“Well, Im glad you called. Wait a 
minute and I’ll come out.” 

Adams and the gardener heard him 
carefully shut several doors and bolt 
them. Then the outer portal opened and 
Professor Jonkin stepped out into his 
garden.  . 

John breathed an audible sigh of re- 
lief as he beheld his master in the like- 
ness the scientist had always worn. 

“How are you, Adams?” said the 
professor genially, 
his friend. 

“Very well. And yourself? ” 

“ Never. better. I’ve been a little busy 
of late. Indeed, come to think of it, I 
_haven’t seen you for several days.” 

“Days!” exclaimed Adams. ‘“ Rather 
months. It’s six months since I last laid 
eyes on you. That night you showed me 
the magical rapid-growing beanstalk 
which nearly carried you off with it. 
Have you made any new inventions 
since?” 

“ Six months!” mused the professor 
in a dreamy tone. “It seems but a few 
days. But, then, I have been very busy.” 

“What now?” asked Adams. “A 
peach without a pit, or an egg-plant that 
one can make an omelet of?” 

“ Neither,” replied the professor. “TI 
know you must have your little fling at 
< my life-work, my dear Adams, but, nev- 
ertheless, 
had successes.” 

“ Very decided ones, some of them,” 
muttered Adams. 

“I am trying my hand at something 
new,” went on the professor. “ Like 
the children, we scientists must play 
now and then.” 

“You don’t mean to say you've been 
playing there all alone these six 
months? ” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose you would call 
it playing,” said the professor. “I have 


shaking hands with. 


you must admit that I have 
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been experimenting, but along rather 
light lines. What I haye done this time 
is of no practical benefit to science or 
humanity, I am afraid. It is not like my 

creation of combined bees and lightning 

bugs, so that bees can see to work in 

the night as well as by day. This time 

I set myself out to make a——” 

“ Yes, yes,’ interrupted Adams eager- 
ly, anxious to know what had in- 
terested the professor for six months. 

“ I forgot,” said the scientist, laugh- 
ing. It is not quite complete yet, and, 
as I don’t want you to see it until it is, I 
must decline to tell you any more. Can 
you call again, say this time next week? ” 

“I will be on hand,” replied Adams. 

He went away much puzzled, and 
as he passed from the garden he heard 
once more that peculiar buzzing sound 
which seemed familiar, but which he 
could not quite place. It came from the 
bungalow, however. 

‘In the course of the next week the pro- 
fessor was a very busy man. He came 
out of his barn-like cabin on several oc- 
casions, and once John caught him car- 
tying in a wheelbarrowful of hay. 
` “Sure it must be a domestic beast he 
has invented this time,” muttered John. 
“Tm sure it’s none of the farm animals, 
for they are all in their places. 

The next day John’s theories were 
rudely shattered as he caught sight of the 
professor lugging into the bungalow a 
large piece of fresh meat. 

“He must have made something be- 
tween a lion and a cow,” thought John: 
“ One day it eats hay and the next meat: 
Queer! Queer!” 

Promptly at the appointed time Adams 
presented himself at the bungalow. The 
professor met him and seemed somewhat 


_ excited, contrary to his usual mood. 


“ Pm all ready- for you,” the scientist 
said. “He isn’t in as good a temper as 
I could wish for exhibition purposes, but 
I thought you wouldn’t mind.” 

“ I infer it is some kind of an animal 
this time, instead of a hybrid plant,” Ad- 
ams remarked. 

“Tt is,” said the professor. “I have 
allowed myself to turn nature somewhat 
from her usual course, and I have suc- 
ceeded, after many disappointments, in 
producing the first Culex Anopheles 
Pachydermata.” 


= 
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“What in the world. is a—er— 

“A Culex Anopheles Pachydermata,” 
replied the professor, smiling and pro- 
nouncing the long name with an ease 
born of long practise. “ Thisis, in com- 
mon language, an elephant-mosquito, or 
a mosquito-elephant, whichever . you 
choose to call it. For common purposes 
I have shortened the name to Elesketer, 
being a sort of combination of the two 
English terms, the full Latin text of 
which I just gave you.” 

“Go a little easy,” pleaded Adams, 
to whom this scientific knowledge ‘came 
as a sort of blow. “ Just keep to plain 
English all through this, if it’s the same 


` to you, professor.” 


“T named it as I did because it has 
the characteristics of both the order of 
pachydermata or thick-skinned animals, 
to which family the elephant,. or probos- 
cidoro ungulatos, belongs, and also of the 
culex anopheles, a term for mosquito.” 

“Are you joking?” asked Adams. 


- “ Or do you mean that you have invented 


and raised, by cross-fertilizing, a horrible 
beast that combines in one form an ele- 
phant and a mosquito?” 

“I have,” answered the professor. 
“ Only it is not such a horrible beast. On 
the contrary it is quite handsome.” 

“From a scientific standpoint, I sup- 

_ pose.” 

“Of course. Now, if you are ready, I 
will introduce you to Professor Jonkin’s 
Elesketer.” 

-The scientist led the way into the in- 
terior of the bungalow. As Adams ad- 
vanced he heard the queer buzzing sound, 
only louder this time, and mingled with 

_it was trumpeting as if an angry ele- 
phant had broken loose!” 

“Tm afraid he’s a little cross,” said 
the professor. ‘ But don’t be alarmed. 
He is securely chained.” 

The professor threw open a door that 
led toa large room, and there, standing 
in the middle of the space Adams be- 
held a shape of beast that caused him 


` to start back in alarm. 


He saw what at first he took to be an 
elephant of average size, but as he looked 
more closely he noted that from the back 
of the brute there extended two long 
gauzy wings, exactly like the wings of a 
mosquito, only much larger. 


And ‘instead of having the ordinary 
trunk, the Elesketer had- for a proboscis 
a long, slender bill, the end terminating 
in a horny point, and this bill or trunk 
could be swung about, raised, and low- 
ered and curled, just as an elephant 
handles its trunk. 

For the rest the beast was almost like 
an elephant, except that the legs were 
somewhat thinner, and the tusks more 
slender and pointed. 

The animal swayed from side to side, 
flapping its wings, which caused°the buz- 
zing sound, and blowing through the bill 
or trunk, which made the trumpeting 
noise. 

“Well, you certainly seem to have 
succeeded,” said Adams to the professor. 
“What a queer animal. Of what use 
isiwe 

“ Of little practical benefit,” admitted 
the professor. “ I told you I did this 
merely as a sort of pastime. It merely 
goes to show what nature can be edu- 
cated to accomplish.” 

“How did you bring it about?” 

“I began with an ordinary Jersey 
mosquito,” said Professor Jonkin, “ for 
I understand that ‘there they attain their 
largest size and strength. I could have 
started on an elephant, and brought it 
down to this,” he went on, “but I pre- 
ferred to work from the small creation 
up to the large. 

“T admit that I was discouraged at 
first. The mosquitoes did not seem to 


appreciate what I was doing for them. , 
I fed them well, on raw beef and brandy, 


and in a few weeks I had several as 
large as robins. But they were still 
mosquitoes, without the characteristics of 
elephants. 

“T reasoned that if I provided all the 
environments to which elephants are ac- 
customed—the food, climate, surround: 
ings, and so on, and let the mosquitoes 
grow up in them, I might bring about 
what I desired. Accordingly I had this 
bungalow built and turned it into a 
small section of a tropical forest. 

“By my own methods I grew tall, 
stately palms and date treesy I produced 
a thicket of underbrush and a region 
that looked like a dense forest. Then, 
by means of steam-pipes I made the place 
as warm as if it was located on the 
equator. I put on a glass roof, admit- 


ceeded to diet my mosquitoes. 
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ting die sun on hot days, and so further 
carrying out the illusion. 

“I even had a little stream of water 
flowing through my jungle, and this I 
warmed so it would bring luxuriant 
vegetation on the banks. I made all the 
plants grow very fast and thick by spe- 
cial fertilization. 

“ Now, having the environment, I pro- 
I gradu- 
ally left off giving them the juice from 
raw beef, and offered them fruit, grain, 
and hay. At first they did not like it, 
but they soon took to it. 

“T was delighted to find that my mos- 
quitoes were gaining in size. The first 
thing that really encouraged me was, one 
day, when having an insect as large as 
a Newfoundland dog I noticed’ that the 
mosquito was growing ears exactly like 
an elephant’s. Then I knew my experi- 
ment was a success and that all I 
needed was time. 

“T continued the elephant diet. My 
insects were now beasts, except that they 
had the wings of the mosquitoes. -At 
last, after six months of labor, special 
feeding and expansion of growth by cer- 
tain means I attained®what you see be- 
fore you now, the only living specimen of 
an Elesketer.” 

The professor allowed his chest to ex- 
pand with pride as he spoke, and he led 
Adams a little closer to the queer beast. 

The Elesketer regarded his creator 
with the eyes, small, like those of an 
elephant, yet which bulged out as do 
the orbs on a mosquito, lending to the 
beast an uncanny look. It swayed on 
its legs and curled its bill-trunk up to- 
ward its mouth, which it “stuffed with 
hay from a pile in front of it. 

The wings kept up a constant buzzing. 

“I hope your Elesketer never gets 
loose,” said Adams with a shudder, 
“Think what havoc would be caused if 
mosquitoes like that were flying around. 
And I hope you don’t intend to breed a 
race of these horrible animals, or insects, 
or whatever they are.’ 

“They partake of the nature of both, 3 
explained the professor. “ But have no 
fear, I only raised this one as a speci- 
men. I can readily understand it would 
not be nice to wake up and find one of 
them buzzing in your bed-room. 

“I would like to call your attention 


to the trunk or bill,” went on the profes- 
sor, approaching still closer to the ani- 
mal. “As you see, friend Adams, it 
partakes of the characteristics of both 
the proboscis of the elephant and the 
bill of the’ mosquito. It has a sharp 
horny point capable of penetrating the 
thickest skin or hide covering, and at 
the same time the elongation and muscu- 
lar structure of the, trunk enables the 
member to be swung freely, so that my 
Elesketer can draw blood from his vic- 
tim around a corner if need be, a wise 


provision of nature to protect the 


creature in case of an attack.” 


“Its a mean advantage to take,- 
“Think of | 


though,” observed Adams. 
having.a brute like that bite you from 
around’ a corner and not being able to 
tackle him.” 

“Oh, well,” Ee the professor, “the 
animal must have some margin of safety, 
you know. Again you will notice A 

But just then there was some commo- 
tion in a corner of the big space, and 
with a shrill trumpet of terror the Ele- 
sketer strained at the chains which bound 
it. 

“Look out!” cried Adams. “It’s 
trying to get at us!” 

“Nonsense,” replied the professor, 


though he was a little startled at the- 


happening. “The animal is as -gentle 
as a mud-turtle.” 

“ But something is the matter,” in- 
sisted Adams. 


And, to judge from the actions of the — 


beast, there was. It flapped its wings 
with redoubled energy and the power it 


brought to bear in pulling on the chains 


made the links creak. 

“Tt wants its freedom,” said the pro- 
fessor in as calm a voice as he could 
command under the circumstances. “ The 
instincts of nature are hard -to chain. 


” 


Bred even in the peacefulness of this 


artificial 
sketer 

“ Lets get out of here, professor,” 
cried Adams, seizing the scientist by the 
arm. “ Well both be killed!” 

There was another rustling in the hay 
that was piled in one corner of the big 
room, and a small mouse ran into view. 
At the sight of the tiny beast the pon- 
derous Elesketer fairly trembled with 
what seemed to be fear. 


” 


tropical forest - the Ele- 


$ 
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Its gauzy wings beat the air until the 
noise was like a swift-running dynamo. 
It trumpeted fiercely, and its struggles 

-shook the ground.’ 


«Thats what the trouble is,” re- 


= marked the professor with scientific cool- 


ness. ‘Elephants, as you may have 
heard, friend Adams, are mortally afraid 
of mice, dreading lest the little animals 
should run up the openings in their trunk. 
- Now, while this Elesketer is not, strictly 
` speaking, an elephant, yet I have not al- 


together eliminated the elephant’s in- ` 


stincts from it. Consequently, when it 
sees a mouse, it is afraid.” 
- Once more the beast gave forth its 
peculiar cry and reared on its hind feet 
so suddenly that it burst the chains hold- 
ing the fore-legs to the earth. 
“Come on, I tell you!” shouted 
Adams. “In another minute we'll be 
trampled on!” 
_ “The instincts of a mosquito, which 
-~ should be to attack and bite the mouse, 

may prevail in a few minutes, if we have 
patience to wait and watch,” said the 
professor in a calm tone, as he drew still 
nearer to the now frantically plunging 
Elesketer. “It will be a pretty scien- 
tific observation to make.” 

“I think I had rather make an or- 


dinary observation, of the garden out- 


side,” remarked Adams, 
Tun. 

At that instant the mouse made a dash 
straight for the Elesketer’s trunk, either 


‘by accident or design. The big brute 


preparing to 


-~ did not await its small enemy’s coming, 


but with a trampet-call shriller than 
-any that had preceded snapped the re- 
maining chains, and was free. 

It flapped its wings vigorously and 
tose slowly and ponderously in the air, 
for a flying Elesketer is not the lightest 
thing in the world. 

Then, just as the E had pre- 
dicted, the instincts of the mosquito pre- 
vailed over those of the elephant. Only 
not in just the way the professor antici- 
pated. 

“ Look out!” cried Adams as he ob- 
served the thing suddenly make a dash 
toward him and the professor. 

Adams side-stepped quickly, but Pro- 
-fessor Jonkin was not agile enough. Be- 
sides, he wanted to see what the Elesketer 
_ would do next. * 


-He saw, and likewise felt, soon after-- 
ward. - BE 

The beast made a dash at him, its 
trunk-bill raised to strike and, ere the 
scientist could make a move, the Ele- 
sketer had bit him viciously on the back 
of the neck. 

“Oh,-my!” cried the professor. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Adams 
from the safety of an overturned barrel 
into which he had crawled. 

“He bit me!” cried Professor Jon- 
kin. “Right on the neck! It’s swelling 
up fearfully!” 

“ What bit you?” asked Adams, with 
perhaps malice aforethought. “ The 
elephant part of the beast or the mos- 
quito part?” 

“The mosquito!” cried the professor, 
and he rubbed the back of his neck where 
a big swelling was observed, nearly as 
large as a turnip. ‘And if you can 
imagine a thousand mosquito bites rolled 
into one you'll get some idea of what 
it means to be nipped by an Elesketer.” 

“Look out! He’s coming for you 
again!” yelled Adams. 

The professor (ducked, but there was 
no need for alarm. The Elesketer was 
circling about the big barn, high in the 
air. All at once it made for the partly 
opened door. 

Butting the portal with the large head 
common to elephants, the Elesketer 
smashed the boards as if they were paper, 
and the next instant was sailing out into 
the air, free as a bird. 

“ By the grêat green dragon!” cried 
the professor: ~“ He's loose! If he goes . 
to biting people there’ll be-an awful 


time. My lump is getting bigger and 
bigger every minute. Stop him! Catch 
him!” 


The professor spoke the truth about 
his swelling. It was the size of a pump- 
kin now, and still growing. 

“Catch me stopping 
sketer!” muttered Adams. 
tackle a locomotive! ” 

“Something’s got to be done!” de- 
clared the professor desperately. 

Adams didn’t know what move to 
make, and as for Professor Jonkin, the 
scientist was really unable to do any- 
thing, as the lump on his neck was now 
so much larger than his head that he 
could walk only with the greatest diffi- 


`A 


that Ele- 
“Td rather 


. He was forced to recline on a 
pile of straw, while Adams ran for a 
physician. 
“And to think my own creation bit 
E me!” moaned the professor as he Waited 
for the medical man. 

Meanwhile the Elesketer, full of joy 

in its new-found freedom, was sailing 
_ through the air at a fast rate. Its wings 
buzzed merrily and the great trunk, 
` tipped on the end with a mosquito’s bill, 
much enlarged, swung to and fro as 
though seeking a. victim worthy of it. 

The Elesketer had tasted human blood 

and was thirsting for more. 

~ "On and on it sailed until at last it 
was» far from the place where Profes- 
sor Jonkin had created it, and was mov- 
ing over the great Jersey meadows near 
the Passaic and Hackensack rivers. 
This was the haunt of the famous Jer- 
sey mosquitoes ; their home and breeding- 
place for centuries. Instinct, probably, 
carried the Elesketer there. 

Faster and faster flapped the wings. 
Up and down moved the trunk-bill. 

Far down below him on the earth the 
Elesketer observed something stirring. 
With far-seeing eyes he noted that the 

dark mass was a score or more of men. 

They were out on the broad meadows, 
in pursuit of the ordinary mosquito. 
The boards of health of New Jersey had 
combined, and sounded the death-knell 
of the Culex anopheles. - By means of a 
mixture of kerosene oil, citronella, and 
other vile concoctions sprayed over the 
meadows the insect pests were being 
killed by the+million. * 

The men wore long rubber boots, and 
masks protected their faces from the 
bites of the buzzing insects, while their 
hands were encased in rubber gloves. 

But the Elesketer knew naught of this. 
He only saw down below him some men, 
his natural prey as far as his mosquito 
instincts were concerned. 

He was hungry. He was starving, for 
the bite he had taken out of the profes- 
sor had only whetted his appetite. 

Like an eagle swooping upon a hap- 
less quarry, the Elesketer folded its 
wings and darted downward toward the 
hapless men. The heavy body moved 
quickly through the air, and the whirr 
of it soon attracted the attention of the 
eer -sprayers. 


= 


At first they housea it was the ap- 
proach of a swarm of mosquitoes. Then, 
as they made out the details in the con- 
struction of the Elesketer there was a 
scramble to escape. 

But when the Elesketer got within 
fifty feet of the earth, and was select- 
ing, as his first victim, a large fat man, a 
queer thing happened. The fleeing ex- 
terminators observed the beast to be mak- 
ing frantic efforts to fly upward again. 
It seemed to be struggling against some = 
‘overpowering influence. A 

“Its the fumes! The fumes of the 
kerosene oil and other stuff!” cried the 
fat man, who, not being as fast-footed 
as his companions, was obliged to linger. 
behind. ‘The fumes are killing the 
flying elephant,’ for such he believed 
the thing to be. 

And that was exactly what was taking 
place. Being more of a mosquito than 
it was an elephant the Elesketer was suc- 
cumbing to the effects of the mosquito 
“poison. 

In another instant the ascending fumes 
had overpowered the Elesketer. With a 
last- effort to flap the large wings and 
rise above the smell of the kerosene and 
citronella the Elesketer, with a mournful 
trumpeting, fell heavily to the marsh, 
toppled over into a deep pool, which had 
been sprayed with the mixture, and was 
drowned, struggling with its final breath 
to escape. : 

The mosquito instincts had prevailed 
at last and caused the death of the huge - 
beast. 

Full of wonder, the men came back 
to view the monstrosity. They could 
only see a little of it protruding above 
the water, and this slowly sank from 
sight, and then nothing remained but 
a few bubbles that ponin to the sur- 
face. 

As for the profesor: it required sev- 
eral applications of the -strongest kind. 
of ammonia and other drugs before the | 
swelling went down, and he had a stiff 
neck for several days. é 

When he heard what had happened to- 
his Elesketer he was very sorrowful for 
a time, but brightened up when Adams- 
suggested that it would be a bad thing 
if it had bitten many people. 

“ Yes, I suppose it’s all for the best,” 
admitted Professor Jofkin. “I’m glad 


I didn’t make another. But there were better stick to the vegetable line ee : 

= great possibilities in the Elesketer—great this, professor.” : 

possibilities. And to think it was fright-- “I will,” promised the scientist. = i ; 

ened by a mouse and bit me!” have a fine idea for producing a tree that 
“There were too many possibilities in will grow cocoanut pies already to eat,” 

` one of those animals for comfort,” ob- and with this the professor retired into 


= served Adams ‘dryly. “I think you had his laboratory. 


A SILVER MUDDLE. 


a BY JOHN QUINCY MAWHINNEY. ~— ; 23 


A middle-of-the-night adventure, preceded by a loss and followed by a predicament. 


UTTE a little commotion was caused opposite side of the aisle, Tom Voorhees — 
when a middle-aged woman, over was taking in the incident with an 
— weight for her height, jumped to amused smile. He was on his way to 


her feet and exclaimed: _ visit a college chum, William Sears, who 
“Pve lost my purse; some one must- lived in the little town of Greensburg. __ 
have taken it!” It lay off the main line, and was 


_ Instantly every one was on the alert. reached by an excuse for a railroad 
> A wit, several seats to the rear, began dubbed the “ narrow-ġage.”- It was on 
= t0 quote lago’s “ Who steals my purse the latter that the foregoing incidents 
steals trash——” had just taken place. 
~~ *Jt's not trash!” exclaimed the For a moment after Mrs. Parker dis- 
woman, her face reddening with anger. covered her loss all eyes were turned in 
“It was a dear little purse, and con-° Voorhees’s direction, as he was a | 
tained six dollars and fifty-four cents. I - stranger in that neighborhood. The rest `> 
remember, for I purchased three yards of the passengers, town and country pêo- ; 
of: ple, were known to one ‘another. 

Just then the girl at her side plucked For a second or two, therefore, Voor- 
her by the sleeve and whispered some- hees felt rather uncomfortable, but he 
thing to her. With a contemptuous had to smile to himself as he caught the 

. pursing of the lips and a glance around eye of the young companion of Mrs. 
at the half-smiling passengers, the , Parker and saw her draw that lady back 
. woman dropped back into her seat. into her seat. He had been interested 

“ But I know’ I had it when I got on in the girl from the moment he had 
the train, Dorothy,” she said to her com- stepped aboard the train, and being an 
panion. “I am positive. I didn’t leave artist of no little ability, he had busied 

— it at Levy’s, for I gave that blind man himself with making several sketches of 
outside the door two cents as I came out.” ~ her back hair, neck, and shoulders, all 
“You might have dropped it as you that was visible above the seat-back. 


-got on the train, sister. But what’s the Whether the girl was aware of his 
use of crying over spilled milk; it’s gone, presence or not, Voorhees did not know, a 
and that’s all there is to it. Here is but she would turn her profile toward 3 
the cormductor.” him frequently, presumably to gaze out 


-~ Mrs. Parker immediately unburdened the window on the opposite side of the 
herself to this official, whose goo car. And twice she had turned her 
like head bobbed sympathetically as she head entirely round until she was facing 
detailed her loss. He took her address, in his direction. : 
in case the purse should be recovered Evidently, she knew some lady in the  — 
by any of the employees of the railroad. rear of the car and was trying to catch ES 
Mrs. Parker thanked him, but had little her eye. That is, such was Voorhees’s 
hope of ever seeing her property again. inference. 

Near the center of the car, on the As a matter of fact, each time she had 


f a 

-~ turned her glance she had taken in Voor- 
~ heeş’s face and had-noted that his gaze 

was riveted on her. She could not but 
“realize that she had aroused some inter- 
‘est in this handsome stranger. 

She nudged her married sister. 

“ Have you noticed the stranger with 
the Fedora hat, Ella?” 

YosT have, and I have been think- 
ing that possibly he may know where my 


Dorothy gasped. 
“ Surely you don’t think for a minute 


-think you took a good look at him.” 

“How can I, when he is sitting so 
far back. Do you want me to get a 
crick in my neck? ” 

But Mrs. Parker gave a rearward 
glance as she spoke. 

“He doesn’t look overhonest to me,” 
she reported, as she righted herself; 

“and he seems to be trying to hypnotize 
me, by the way he is staring.” 

“ Are you sure he is staring at you, 
Ella? ” asked Dorothy, with a smile. 

“ Of course I am,” retorted her sister, 
failing to catch the other’s meaning. 
“ He looks like one of those up-to-date 
light-fingered gentlemen you read about 
inthe Morning Derrick. I have no 
proof, but I feels if he had my purse 

and were watching me so that in case 
I should make a suspicious movement he 
could drop off the train and fly.” 

Dorothy could not help laughing out- 

> right at her sister’s womanlike deduc- 


rupted by their arrival at Greensburg. 

Voorhees, in the bustle and confusion 
of some passengers alighting from one 
end of the car and some from the other, 
lost sight of the young girl whose back 


file views, were scratched on the pages 
of the sketchbook in his pocket. 

His search was interrupted by a re- 
sounding smack on the back and a fa- 
miliar voice shouting a greeting. 


“ Hello, Voorhees, you elephant! 
Welcome to Greensburg!” 
“ Hello, Sears, old man! - How’s the 


boy?” 

“ Fine as frog-hair, but getting a little 
out of patience. That blamed train was 
half an hour late. Suppose the ride was 
monotonous ene, eh?” 


purse is,” returned her sister suspiciously. 


that he would he guilty of theft! I don’t- 


tions, but their conversation was inter- 


hair, neck, and shoulders, with two pro- : 


= Oh, I don't know as to that. On 
the contrary, it was rather amusing.” ‘ 

“That so?” asked Sears, in surprise. - 

“ In what regard?” 

“ Why—er—the different types of peo- 
ple that were aboard, you know. Great — 
chance for study,” said Voorhees vaguely. 

He did not wish Sears to know any- 
thing of his little affair; that would be | 
a side-issue during his stay in Greens--  — 
burg. He was longing to meet this 
young lady, as her personality had struck 
‘him quite forcibly. 

She was indeed a beautiful girl, aid 
his surprise was` the greater that she 
should be living out here in this little 
town, almost in the woods. He felt that 
he had made a “find.” 

His thoughts were interrupted by his 
friend. 

“ Pile into the rig, Voorhees. As you 
are a lover of horse-flesh, you will be 
quite smitten with this nag. See her 
cover ground,” > 

The horse was indeed a fast stepper, 
and they soon arrived at Sears’s home. 

It happened that all his people were 
away on a visit, and the men had the -. 
house to themselves. _ Voorhees’s purpose 
in coming to Greensburg had been two- 
fold: first, to visit his friend; and, sec- 
ond, to make some water-color paint-. 
ings of the magnificent scenery skirting 
the town. His object was now threefold: 
he had added the resolve to become ac- 
quainted with the girl he saw on the 
į train. 

He feared to tell Sears of his desire, © 
however, as he knew his bachelor friend 
would guy him mercilessly. Therefore, 
he decided to bide his time. 

And fate was kind to him, but in such 
an unexpected manner that Voorhees — 
would remember the incident for- many — 

a day. 

The two friends had decided to spend 
the evening together, but, as luck would 
have it, Sears, being a physician, was 
called away on a pneumonia case about. 
nine-thirty and Voorhees was left alone. — 
Voorhees Meclined an invitation to ac- 
company his host, saying that he would 
retire early, after a little stroll through >` 
the town. 

Accordingly, 


$ 


about ten o'clock he 
started on his nocturnal walk. After $ 


reaching the Fe of the block, he sud- a 


-denly remembered that 
- would be unable to find Sears’s house 
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probably he 


_ again, as the streets were only lighted 
on the corners, and very poorly at that. 

‘Turning, he noted a large tree which 

he felt certain stood in front of Sears’s 

residence, and so, reassured, he walked 

on, After a stroll of half or three- 

quarters of an hour, he retraced his steps. 

= The moon had evidently grown tired 


: ~ of shining, and had gone to sleep behind 


‘a bite before going to bed. 


an impenetrable cloud. Everything and 


- everywhere was dark as pitch. 


Voorhees began to regret that he had 
gone so far. Not a soul was stirring; 
everybody, evidently, went to bed with 
the chickens in this neighborhood. 

At last, however, he found his street. 
The rest was easy. Spot the tree, and 
he would be home. 

He walked on. He remembered he 
had come down two blocks before turn- 
ing a corner, and so back he went two 
blocks after turning into the street. 

He found the tree, and sighed with 
relief. But the sigh was premature. He 
was sure this tree had stood in front 
of Sears’s home, but, as a matter of fact, 


- it was in front of the house next door. 


Ignorant of this detail, Voorhees con- 
~ fidently mounted the steps of the veranda 
and tried the door. It was unlocked, 
as he had left it. Pushing it open, he 
entered the dark reception-room. It was 
not necessary for him to light a match, 
-as he knew the way, having been shown 
his room before Sears took his departure. 


~~ Voorhees wondered if he had returned. 


“He groped his way to the left of the 
hallway, where he knew the stairs lead- 
ing to the second story were situated. 
He found them, and was in the act of 
ascending, when his ear caught a slight 
noise in the stillness, 

He listened, and he heard it again. It 
came from the direction of the kitchen. 

“Instantly he jumped to the conclusion 
that Sears had returned-and was taking 
Voorhees 
felt that a small piece of cheese and 


~ cracker would not go bad after his walk, 


and besides, he wished to tell Sears about 
his troubles in getting home. He re- 
solved to go back to the kitchen and 
z join him. 

He felt for a match to light the way, 
‘but could find none. The only thing 


curred when Voorhees 


left to do was to grope through the- 
dining-room until he reached the kitchen. 
= Through the dining-room, therefore, 
he went without accident, although he 
moved very cautiously. The door lead- 
ing to the kitchen was closed, but he 
could see a faint stream of light under- 
neath. 

He would not call to Sears, he decided, 
but go in on him unexpectedly and try 
to scare him. He approached the door 


and found the knob. 


For a moment he paused, and then a 
puerile idea seized him. He would open 
the door quickly and in a frightening 
voice exclaim, “ Booh!” 

He did so. His recollection of what 
occurred during the ee ten sec- 
onds is rather hazy. 

Did you ever notice two cats, probably 


- rivals for the affections of some glossy- 


haired feminine feline, come upon each 
other quite suddenly around a corner? 
They stop stock still, their eyes widen 
and glow with hatred, their heads lower, 
and tlfeir backs and tails rise in indigna- 
tion. 

Well, that is not exactly what oc- 

“boohed ” into 
the kitchen, but the comparison will give 
an idea of the scene. 
_ A shriek followed the “ booh,” and 
then all was quiet. Coming out of the 
intense darkness of the dining-room into 
the glare of the kitchen’s gaslight for a 
moment blinded Voorhees, and he was 
unable to see the person who had 
shrieked. Of one thing, however, he was 
sure. It was not Sears. It was the voice 
of a woman. 

Gradually his eyelids ceased their 
blinking, his vision became clear, and his 
surprise increased. 

For there, on the other side of the 
room, supporting herself with one hand 
on the table, stood a young girl. She 
was robed in her night-dress, and her 
hair flowed about her face and shoulders 
in luxurious disorder. 

In her right hand she clutched a newly 
made lettuce sandwich. She was the 
girl Voorhees had seen on the train that 
afternoon. 

For several seconds, which seemed like 
hours to each of them, neither spoke. 
The girl’s face was gradually resuming 
the color which had fled from her cheeks, 


Voorhees’s face. 

He realized immediately that he was 
in the wrong house. What to do now 
was the question. 

The situation was most embarrassing, 
to say the least; an attempt at explana- 
tion might fix matters, but then it might 
not. And if there was one thing that 
Voorhees detested, it was an explanation. 
The ludicrousness of the predicament oc- 
curred to him, and he had great difficulty 
in restraining bis laughter. 
evidently mistook him for a burglar. 
What other inference could she draw? 

-Voorhees took a step “forward and 
slowly closed the door behind him. It 
was the only egress. The girl was aware 
of this faet, but did not cry out. She 
evidently decided to throw herself upon 
the mercy of this midnight prowler. 

Another brilliant idea had come to 
Voorhees, and he determined to carry it 
out, despite consequences. He thought 
it very original. 

Usually when a burglar is caught or 
discovered he will deny positively that 
he is one, insist that he has made a 
- mistake in the house, or something to 


wrong-doing. To give novelty to the af- 
fair, Voorhees would do the reverse. 

He was not a burglar; he Aad made a 
mistake in the house, and he was innocent 
of any wrong intention; but would the 

- girl believe this? Would she not rather 
believe a lie—that he was a burglar and 
had come to rob the place? 

Voorhees thought so, and decided to 

play the part. 

As he had seen the villain in a play 
do once upon a time, he drew forth his 

~ case and extracted therefrom a cigarette. 
Walking to the mantelpiece, he secured 
a match, and while lighting the cigarette 
he soputinized the girl from the corner 
of his eye. The girl stood perfectly still, 
evidently waiting to hear what the in- 
truder might say. She liked his looks, in 
spite of his calling, and figured that he 
could not be a very ferocious burglar. 
“This meeting is quite unexpected, 
Miss—Miss 
“ Fortune,” supplemented the girl. 
_. Voorhees smiled. He admired her hu- 
-mor. 
_ “What an inappropriate name! 


But 


_ but her eyes never for a moment left- 


The girl ` 


. Will you not please take your depart- 


that effect, and pretend innocence of any © 


first allow me to “understand your ‘pun; 


heart she listened to Dorothy’s account 


it is rather ambiguous. Of course, it 
is unfortunate for you that I am here= 
probably.” 

“Not at all,” she struck in quickly. 
“Tt is unfortunate for you. You came — 
for valuables—and you find only me.” 

“Only you! How modest is Miss — 
Fortune! Why, to me you are a jewel 
of priceless worth, more valuable by far 
than all things costly and precious.” 

“Arent your declarations rather 
premature? And don’t you think you 
had better take what you came for and- 
allow me to retire. I am becoming quite 
sleepy.” ; 

“You were the only woman on the — 
train who attracted my attention,” con- — 
tinued Voorhees, ignoring her hint. 

“As there were but two of our sex- 
aboard, I feel quite flattered.” 

“I wished to speak to you then, but 
of course that ae impossible, as we had 
not become as good friends as we are 
now.” 

The girl smiled. 

“Your presumption is frightful, sir. 


ure?” 

“ If you request it, I cannot refuse,” 
answered Voorhees, with an elaborate 
bow. “ But the evening has been too 
pleasantly spent for me to think of 
taking away with me anything more than 
à remembrance of you, Miss—Miss——” 

“ Adventure.” : 

“It has been, truly. ` Adieu.” 

EÈ > 

WHEN he had gone and she had heard 
the front door close after him, Dorothy _ 
Winthrop’s nerve forsook her. Calm — 
as she had been during the ordeal, the ~ 
after-effect brought on hysteria. She ran 
from the room, calling loudly for her 
sister to come down. At the foot of the 
stairway she sank down in a faint. 

Mrs. Parker, hearing the cries, tum- 
bled out of bed, and seizing her hus- — 
band’s revolver, hurried below. There 
she nearly fell over the prostrate form: 
of her sister. Z 

Although nearly scared out of her wits, 
she was able to get some water and bring : 
the girl to. 3 

With open mouth and palpitating 


of the Oe he had left without ta- 
king any loot. This part Mrs. Parker 
was unable to believe, and to make sure 


: investigation. 


while Harry was away,” she said, refer- 
‘ring to her husband, who had gone to the 
city that morning and was not expected 
home until the next afternoon. “ Can 
you reach that gas-jet, Dorothy ?—you 
~ are taller than I. He has always pooh- 
_ poohed the idea of burglars. But how 
- in the world did he get in?” she asked 
suddenly. 
> “Tt was my fault,” replied Dorothy 
_-guiltily. “ When I came down-stairs for 
a little bite before going to bed I poked 
my head out on the veranda to get a 
breath of air, and I suppose I forgot 
to lock the door again.’ 
“And you might have caught your 
death of cold, with only your nightgown 
and slippers on. You are very careless.” 
“ But isn’t it a good thing he didn’t 
take anything! There is all that solid 
silver Harry gave you when you were 
married. It is worth a great deal, but he 
_ didn’t try to find anything—after he saw 
~ me,” Dorothy added archly. 
“ And I suppose you think he was so 
_ smitten with you that his villain’s heart 
melted in its bad intentions,” retorted her 
sister sarcastically. 
_ saw that fellow on the train that he was 
a bad one, and—merciful Heavens! ” 
= She had opened the lower door of the 
sideboard, where the silverware was kept 
(it was only brought. forth on royal oc- 
casions), and discovered, to her horror, 
empty space. Every single piece was 
missing ! 
: For a moment both women were so 
amazed that neither could speak a word. 
All they were able to do was to stare 
into each other’s Bas seeking an ex- 
planation. 
Mrs. Parker was the first to recover, 
= and her sentences were plentifully punc- 
-~ tuated with tear-drops. 
_ “There—there is your honorable 
burglar. ‘That shows how honest he was, 
and how he went away after seeing you 
-~ without taking anything. He meant any- 
_ thing more than he had already taken. 
_ I knew no burglar was so soft-hearted, 
and that was the set Harry gave me on 


that such was the case, she began an- 


“ I just knew something would happen. 


‘you can’t get around that. 


“JT knew -when I - 


life,” 


our wedding-day. Oh, it’s enough to set 

me crazy! Why did he go to town, this 
night above all others! There is five 
hundred dollars’ worth of silver stolen! ” 

She burst into uncontrollable weeping. 

“Surely it wasn’t worth that much, 
sister,” said Dorothy, thinking to console, 
but she merely fanned her sister’s indig- 
nation. 

“Do you think Harry would have 
bought me anything less valuable? I tell 
you Isaw the bill for that silverware, and 
And now it’s 
gone, and all through your carelessness. 
You know you should never have left that 
front door open, Dorothy! Why, the 
idea is preposterous—insane! With the 
number of robberies we have had around 
here lately, I should think you would - 
have known better.” 

Dorothy was sorrowful indeed, and 
began to cry also. Her elder sister grew 
softer then, and told her not. to mind; 
they must send for the police. 

But who could they send at this hour 
of the morning? It was now about one 
o’clock. They had no telephone, and 
so they had to content themselves with 


‘allowing the robbery to go without being 


reported until daylight. 
to bed, but not to sleep. 


II. 


In the meantime, Voorhees had found 
his right domicile, entered, and went to 
bed, laughing to himself over his joke. 
His laugh was turned to a look of con- 
cern the next afternoon when, while 
walking up one of the main streets of‘ 
the town, he was tapped on the shoulder 
and an unknown voice informed him that 
he was under arrest. 

“ Arrest! On what charge?” 
manded the alarmed Voorhees. 

“Entering the home of Mrs. Parker, 
on Decatur Avenue, last night and rob- 
bing it of silverware to the value of five 
hundred dollars,” replied the detective, 
who held him by the arm. 

“The home of Mrs. Parker—silver- 
ware? Qh, I see,” and Voorhees began 
to laugh. ‘‘Good! Fine! She has got 
back at me. I thought for a moment you 
were in earnest, and that the house had 
actually been robbed. I XE 

“I was never more in earnest in my 
answered the detective coldly. 


They went back 


de- 


3 


-crazy ! 


“The house was robbed of the silverware 
last night, and you are the man who 
did it. You fit to a T the description 


furnished by Mrs. Parker’s young sister, 
‘even down to the eagle-claw stickpin you 


have in your tie at the present moment. 
So come with me.” 

“Why, my dear man, you must be 
There is a horrible mistake here, 
somehow ! ”’ 

“The only mistake was made by you 


` in remaining in town after you took the 


plate,” smiled the officer. “ But in order 
to avoid any further mistakes, we'll just 
walk around to the Parkers’ and have 
you identified beyond a doubt.” 
Although Voorhees had detested ex- 
planations heretofore, he was now willing 
to make everything clear as crystal. He 
saw that he was in a tight hole. If the 
house had ,been robbed he might have 
a hard time proving his innocence. 
Unfortunately, his friend Sears, the 
physician, was out on his daily round of 


= calls, and he was the only person in 


Greensburg who knew. Voorhees person- 
ally. The only thing he could do was 
to go along with the officer, who refused 
to listen to any explanations. 

Arriving at their destination, they were 
shown into the dining-room by Mrs. 
Parker, whose face beamed with delight 
when she caught sight of Voorhees a 
captive. Behind her stood Dorothy, her 
face a study. 

“I just brought him around to have 
you identify him, Miss Winthrop, al- 
though I know he’s the fellow we want. 
`I saw him get off the train yesterday, but 
lost sight of him in the crowd. I had 
my suspicions then that he was a bad 
e BH 
“Fad there not been ladies present, 
Voorhees would have floored the“detective 
on the spot. As it was, he contented 
himself with a stinging remark. 

“Why, you blithering idiot, for two 
pins I’d take your empty head and knock 
it against the door-sill. We have no 
desire to hear your personal opinions. 
You have made a mistake, and I’ll ex- 
plain before you take me out of here or 
there will be a general mix-up in which 
you will come out second-best. Take 
my word for it.’ 

“Then turning to the ladies, Voorhees 
admitted the events of the night previous, 

. 


except that he did nof*take tie silver- 
ware. He confessed thåt he. was only 
playing a joke, and that he had no in- 
tention of doing so until he found him- 
self in the wrong house. He added 
he was a friend of Dr. Sears, who. lived 
next door, and that were that gentleman 
present his innocence would soon be es- 
tablished. 

But at these explanations the detective 
only sneered. He had heard of excuses 
much cleverer before, and the “ joke” 


` was thin enough to blow through. Mrs. 


Parker was not convinced by a long way, 
although had it been up to Dorothy she 
would doubtless have lifted the charge 
immediately. = 
Voorhees’s explanation only served to 
establish him the firmer in the detective’s 
mind as one of the cleverest of modern 
crooks. The case against him was look- 
ing black indeed when Mr. Parker ap- 
peared. He had just come home on 
the afternoon train, and was filled with 
astonishment to find his house so thickly 
tenanted. 
Matters were explained to him, and — 
the loss of the silverware mournfully 


‘related. The recollection of its disap- 


pearance brought fresh rivers to Mrs. 
Parker’s eyes, and Dorothy looked cha- 
grined. 

After all, she -was the cause of the 
goods being stolen so easily, and she felt 
their loss keenly on that account. 

Voorhees nearly forgot his troubles . 
while watching her face, and several 
times she caught him in the act. She. 
blushed furiously, and tried to draw her: 
mouth into a shape indicative of con- 
tempt. 

Mr. Parker waited patiently until all 
explanations and accusations had been 
made, and then, much to the surprise of 
every one présent, he walked over to 
the prisoner and took his hand. 

“ You did wrong in playing your prac- 
tical joke, but I suppose you have learned 
your lesson. As to the silverware, forget 


it. I can tell by looking at you that you 


are not a thief, and if you are a friend 
of Doc Sears you are a friend of mine. 
I know you did not take the silverware, 
because /:took it.” : 

The gasp of astonishment which fol- 
lowed this disclosure was large in its 


volume and incredulous in its sound. 


now, my dear,” Gn to his Ta his wife ising and: ‘sailing from 
when I gave you that set you the room. = oop 
it was solid stuff, and I didn’t At that moment Voorhees’s friend 
y reason for telling you differently. . Sears arrived. He had just come up — 
the truth of the matter is that it from the depot, where the station-agent - 
had asked him if he would return to — 
~ Mrs. Parker, of Decatur Avenue, a small 
purse which had been found on the train | 
-the night before. The women who- 
TI did a foolish tag to take cleaned and dusted the cars had found 
y thout telling you, but I hoped to it under one of the seats, where it had 
it replated and back without your slipped down between the back and the 
it. You would not have missed“ cushion. 
` Turning, he saw Voorhees. 
“ Why, what’s the matter?” 
Dorothy explained, after which she 
was introduced ta Voorhees. 


SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 


WHEN the room is tidy, 
Toys are put away, 

Eyes are growing sleepy, 
Skies are turning gray; 

Comes the children’s clamor 
As they round me throng— 

Fairy lore’s exhausted, ; 
Sung each nursery song ; 

In the mellow lamplight 
Hushed their voices all, 

While they watch me making 
Shadows on the wall! 


Through the happy silence 
Rings their laughter low 
_ As-upon the wall, there, 
Shadows come and go. 
Nurse, unseen, unheeded, 
Watches from the “door, 
While the children’s voices 
© Plead for just one more! 


One by one they leave me, 
Till I sit alone, 
Seeing, in the twilight, 
Shadows of my own. 
Long forgotten fancies, 
Dreams in olden guise; 
Till from heart to eyelids 
Tears, unbidden, rise— 
Happy, happy children! 
Time has joys for all— 
Only some are fleeting -= rae = 
Shadows on the wall! Clifton Bingham. ` 


WHAT BECAME OF TOM FULLER. 


BY FREDERICK R. BURTON. 


A case of mysterious disappearance that found its solution far otherwise than in the ; 


trite one of the earth opening to swallow the victim. - = 


LL Cranville was aware of the bit- 

ter rivalry between Tom Fuller 

and Francis Manning, and consequently 

all Cranville had its opinion when Tom 

Fuller disappeared mysteriously on the 
night of July 15. 

For the size of Cranville is just such 
as to make it easy and agreeable for 
every resident to know every other resi- 
dent’s business. 

Tom Fuller worked for wages in the 
shoe-factory. He was a skilful work- 
man, and a good enough fellow in his 
way—quite good enough to be the hero 
of a conventional love-romance if that 

were to be the end and aim of this nar- 
ration; but as it has another purpose, 
there is no need. to expatiate on his 
character- or arouse sympathy because 
his rival, Francis Manning, happened to 
be the son of a rich man who lived in 
Cranville only in the summer. 

For Frank Manning was an equally 
good fellow in Ais way, which is not 
necessarily bad when you have plenty of 
money, a fine home, education, and a 
cheerful disposition. 

But it might go without saying, that 
Fuller felt that circumstances were much 
against him when he discovered that the 
handsome young summér resident was 
interested in pretty Isabel Fielding, and 
that Isabel’s head was apparently turned 
by the „wealthy suitor’s attentions. It 
was only natural that Fuller should feel 
bitter toward Manning, and if he be- 
haved a bit foolishly he should be par- 
doned on account of his limited knowl- 
edge of the world and the fact that the 
rather heartless remarks of his com- 
panions were exceedingly hard to. bear 
with good grace. 

People are not so outspoken in the 
Cities as they are in the country. Your 
city friends do not grin when they meet 
you with your sweetheart on your arm, 
nor, on the other hand, do they ask of- 


fensively if you’ve “ got the mitten,” 
or if the other fellow has “ cut you out.” 

‘Fuller had to endure this latter sort 
of thing at the factory, in the village 


“grocery store of an evening, and even 


after church service on Sunday. It is 
small wonder, therefore, that he vented 
his jealous rage one noon when he met 
Manning coming from the post-office. 

In the words of the bystanders, he 

“sassed Manning good,” and the high- 
bred city man, surprised and haughty, 
turned his back, and would have gone 
on but that Fuller snarled something 
that would have made a cooler fellow 
hot with anger. Manning wheeled 
about in a hurry, and there was an ex- 
change of fisticuffs, to the delight of the 
younger fry, until, the dishonors about 
even, the postmaster and the store- 
keeper butted in and separated the two. 

Manning hurried shamefacedly to his 
elegant home by the seashore, and Ful- 
ler snorted his way to the modest board- 
ing-house where he lived at four-fifty 
a week. 


It was foolish, deplorably foolish, and, 


while Fuller was clearly the immediate 
aggressor, local opinion was strongly in: 
his sympathy; and when you come to 
think of it, many a more famous battle 
has been fought for a precisely similar 
cause, even mighty wars, just oe 
a woman—but never mind. i= 

The important fact is that word of the 
affair -sped before nightfall to Isabel 
Fielding’s home, away out in the farm 
district, and the story lost nothing of 
circumstantial detail in transit. 

Now, that was the meeting night of 
the Torrent Hose Company, and Fuller, 
its president, had to be present. He 


heard next day that Manning had spent ts 


the evening with Isabel. 

That was not a pleasant thing to 
think about, but it in nowise affected 
Fuller’s actions, 


for he was going to- 


k 


‘mer residence, on the shore. 
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- see Isabel at the first opportunity, any- 


way, and so on this evening, July 15, 
he trudged up the sandy~road to her 
father’s house. 

Isabel was distinctly cool. When he 
sought to know the cause, he soon found 
it. She was, or pretended to be, which 
amounted to the same thing, deeply of- 
fended because he had embroiled her 
name in a vulgar row. He demanded to 
know what she had heard, and she “ had 


heard enough,” with a toss of her pretty . 


head. 

He wanted to koow, then, who told 
her, and she disdained any answer what- 
ever. 

“Tt was that sneaking Frank Man- 
ning!” exclaimed Fuller hotly. “PH 
fix him this time. Pll get him where 
there won’t be any interference.” 


Isabel cuttingly advised him to give 


Frank Manning a wide berth, which was 
most indiscreet on her part, for when 
she saw that he was fearfully in earn- 
est it was too late for her to, restrain 
him. 

She begged him not to be foolish: in 


terms that, had he been in his right mind, - 


he would have interpreted as evidence 


that Manning was not as: high in her ` 
: favor as he had imagined. He might, 


if he had known more of the world, 
have inferred that the fair maid. was 
trying to humiliate him for the sake 
of fastening him more closely in the 


- meshes of her charms, for such ‘is the 


way of country girls, but he could see 


- nothing except the hated face of his 


rival, and’ he broke away from her 
abruptly, repeating his vow that he 
would “fix” Frank Manning. 

He started forthwith across the fields, 
by the shortest cut, to the Manning sum- 
It was 
some two miles over generally rough, 


open country, abundantly rocky and 
- somewhat hilly, but to one who knew 


the lay of the land it was a much easier 
and quicker route than by the road 
through the village. 

Manning knew the short cut as well 
as Fuller, for he often took it on his 
way to and from Isabel’s home. 

_ Fuller’s disappearance dates from the 
moment when Isabel lost sight of him in 
the darkness. He did not return to his 
boarding-house that night, es his ab- 


A 


sence was not noticed until he failed to 


appear for breakfast. His landlady, 
fearing that he might be ill, went to his 
room, and found that it had not, been 
occupied during the night. 

‘This in itself was enough to start a 
mild sensation in a country town, and 
when Fuller’s bench at the factory re- 
mained vacant the sensation was well es- 
tablished. Rumor had it, long before 
there was any real justification in known 
facts, that Tom Fuller had disappeared. 


By evening a contribution came from ' 


Fielding’s farm in the shape of infor- 


mation about Fuller’s departure with the . 


intent of “ fixing ” Frank Manning, and 
naturally, therefore, when Manning 
came to the post-office for his mail he 
was questioned. 

The way the question was put was 
unfortunate. - Bemis, the blacksmith, 
asked it. 

“What happened between you and 
Tom Fuller?” said he. 
` Manning was on his dignity instantly. 

“I don’t care to discuss it, Mr. 
Bemis,” he replied. 

“Wal,” retorted Bemis, momentarily 
disconcerted, “p’r’aps you'll have to 
some day if you don’t look out.” 

Manning was perplexed, and showed 
it. 

“T don’t understand you,” he said. 
“ What happened is doubtless known to 
everybody in Cranville: I am very sorry 
for it, and ashamed of myself. That’s 
all I care to say, and it seéms to me 
it’s a good deal.” 

With this he climbed into his buggy 
and drove rapidly away. 

Evidently, Manning thought Bemis 
-was alluding to the disgraceful quarrel 
of two days before, and some of the 
hearers so interpreted his remarks, but 
there were those who felt a subtle allu- 
sion to the meeting of the preceding 
evening which everybody agreed must 
have taken place. 

For, they argued, Tom Fuller was not 
the man to back out once he said he 
would do a thing, and as he started for 
Manning’s summer home, therefore he 
must have gone there. 

“Taint likely,” they said, “ that he’s 
still hanging round there waiting for a 
chance to give Manning a good licking.” 

Some respect was given to a theory 


Bhi Te 
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that Manning had beaten his adversary 
so thoroughly that Fuller had crawled 
away to some friend’s or relative’s in 
the farming district to recuperate before 
showing himself in the village, but the 
only actual upshot of the discussion was 
a heightened prejudice against Manning, 
whose general good nature was forgotten 
in memory of his recent supercilious- 
ness. 

Next morning, however, when. Fuller 
failed to report himself in person or by 
letter, there was a feeling of real alarm 
in the village. 

The early callers at the post-office and 
the store were seriously of opinion that 
something ought to be done. They were 
quite right. Constable Hawkins, being 
of the same mind, hitched up his sorrel 
nag and drove, first to Fielding’s farm, 
where he’ had a talk with Isabel, and 
then to every one of the half-dozen 
friends or relatives of Fuller’s who had 
farms within five miles of Cranville. 

Nobody had seen or heard anything 
of the missing man. The constable re- 
turned in the middle of the afternoon, 
and as inquiry at the factory showed 
that Fuller was still missing, he drove 
on to the Manning residence. 

Francis Manning was at home, and 
was amazed, apparently, when,he heard 
of Fuller’s disappearance. 

“I haven’t seen him since our scrap 
in front of the post-office,” he said. 

That was by mo means the whole of 
the convefsation, for Hawkins was 
persistent in asking the same question in 
a dozen different ways, but it was all the 
constable got in the way of information. 
He did get one other thing—a sugges- 
tion. 

Offended and irritated by the inquisi- 
tion, Manning at length exclaimed: 

“Tf you’re so cock-sure I know what’s 
become of him, why don’t you arrest me 
and have done with it?” 

“Wal,” retorted Hawkins emphatical- 
ly, “ we'll see about that.” 

Then he drove back to the village and 
invited his neighbors to join him in a 
search for the missing factory-hand. 

Many a man went without his supper 
that evening for the sake of being in the 
searching party, which started early, in 
order to cover as much ground as pos- 
sible before dark. 


z blacksmith ; 
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They began properly at the kitchen- : 
door of Fielding’s farmhouse, where 
Isabel had parted from her headstrong 
suitor, and whence now she watched the 
searchers start over the rough land along 
the ill-defined but well-known path that 
led*to the seashore and Manning’s home. 
There were tears just behind her eyes, 
and apprehension at-hér heart. — 

At length she put on her hat and 
hastened after the party, overtaking it at 


-a point about midway in Fuller’s con- 


templated journey. 

_ A halt had been made there because 
the searchers had come upon what they 
took to be a clue. It was at the sum- 
mit of a knoll, where the path passed 
for a little distance beside a forest. 

At the very summit a tree stood out 
from the woods some twenty or thirty 
feet, and between it and the forest there 
was a rather thick growth of under- 
brush. 

In this space were signs a plenty ‘that 
something unusual had occurred. Twigs 
had been wrenched from the slender un- 
dergrowth, some bushes were wholly 
‘trampled down, and the keenest-eyed 
searchers were sure they detected further 
‘evidence of a struggle in indentations of 
the turf, made, presumably, by the feet 
of men engaged in desperate combat. 

That was all. Detectives, probably, 
would have found more, but these were 
unimaginative, untrained countrymen, 
gifted with hard common sense, and ` 
quite capable of deducing a plain con- 
clusion from such evidence as was — 
spread before their eyes. ; 

They were stating their conclusfons 
to one another when Isabel arrived. 

“Its just this way,” said Bemis, the 
“this hil! is on. the way 
from Fielding’s to Manning’s, and it’s 
also on the way from Manning’s to 
Fielding’s. Wal, Fuller didn’t know his 
way no better chan “rank Manning does, 
"cause he’s usec. it often enough—ain’t 
he, Belle?” 

This question, addressed to the pant- 


-ing girl just as she arrived, brought a 


deeper color to her cheeks, but she made 
no verbal answer. 
“Doesn’t Frank Manning come to 
see you pretty often? ” Bemis demanded. 
“Hes called now and then,” she ad- 
mitted unwillingly. = 
4 


“ Wal, doesn’t, he always come across 
ees ; y 
ots? 
“ce No, 
- drives.” 


he doesn’t! Sometimes he 


» 
This interrogation was really unnec-' 


essary, for it was well enough known 
that Manning had on occasion used the 


_ short cut, and the remainder of the in- 


ference from the indications was to the 
effect that Tom Fuller, started from 
Fielding’s at about the same moment 
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that Manning started from his house in . 


the opposite direction; that the young 


` men met midway—that is, that about 


this spot—and had it out in the dark- 


ness. 

As Manning was in evidence and Ful- 
ler was not, it followed that the city 
man had beaten the rustic—and what 
then ? . : 

“Manning couldn’t: lick Fuller if 
twas a fair fight with nature’s weapons,” 
said Jones, the butcher’s helper. 

“J seen Manning with a revolver 


- oncet,’”’ remarked young Jim Carey, who 


did chores for the postmaster. 

Men turned grave faces toward the 
boy. 
“When? Where?” they asked him. 

“ Day after the Fourth,” he answered. 
“Some of us went swimming down to 
Blake’s Cove. He was there, shooting 
at a target. He had a fifty-cent piece 
stuck in the sand-hill ’bout as high as his 
head, and was firing at it.” 

“A man might shoot up here,” said 
the constable slowly, ‘‘ and the shot never 
-be heard nowheres. It’s so fur from 
any houses.” ° 

Isabel turned her back to the crowd 
and put her apron to her eyes. 

“A man that would even try to hit 
a fifty-cent piece must be a good shot,” 
remarked Bemis. 

“ Guess if he couldn’t hit the coin he 
could hit a.man at short range,” said 
Jones. = 

“ Belle,” the constable demanded, 
-“ did you ever hear Manning make any 
threats against Fuller?” 

“No, I didn’t,” she sobbed. 

“Just the same, I think it’s mighty 
serious,” observed the constable. 

- All agreed to this. They even ques- 


- tioned what disposition had been made 


of the body. 
If Manning had shot Fuller and killed 


r 
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him, he must have concealed the body 
somewhere, and. that theory was incen- 
tive for further search. Constable Haw- 
kins took charge, subdivided the party, 
and before dark the woods and all the 
land surrounding the knoll for a con- 
siderable distance had been thoroughly 
examined. - 

Not a trace of the missing man was 
found, not a clue to suggest another 
theory. - ‘ R 

By common consent, when darkness 
made it- impracticable to continue the 
search, the sęarchers gathered at the 
summit of the knoll. They were in the 
deepest sort of quandary over the un- 
usual problem that confronted them. 

It seemed impossible that a murderer, 
unaided, could have carried the body of ` 
his victim farther from the scene of the 
encounter than they had been during the 
search, and it was- equally incredible 
that Fuller, having started for Man- 
ning’s house, should have changed his 
mind and gone elsewhere. 

They were still talking the matter 
over vaguely, undecided as to what ought 
to be done next, when Francis Manning 
and his father joined them. The vil- 
lagers at once gathered in a close group 
about the newcomers. Manning Senior 
did not keep them waiting. 

“I have just learned,” he said, “ that 
one of the young men of the village has 
disappeared, and that you suspect my 
son had something to do with it.” 

“Wal, Mr: Manning,” responded the 
constable uneasily, “its pretty well 
known they didn’t bear each other’ any 
too much good-will. They had a 
fight——” 

““T regret to say that I know all about 
that,” the city man interrupted. ‘‘ What 
are the facts about Fuller?” 

“All we know is that he left Luke 
Fielding’s house at about half past 
eight——_”’: 

“I know that, too. 
come from there.” 

“Then you know as much as any- 
body—'less ’tis your son.” 

“I understand you think he and*my 


We have just 


-son had another fight, and you believe 


my son did him grave injury. Is that 
ee 

“What else can we think? If ’twas 
light you’d see there was a scrap of some 
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kind in the bushes, here. It’s right on 
the way from Fielding’s to your house. 
Fuller started to go there, and he was 
bent on a fight, so if your son went 
across this way at that time it’s likely 
they met and had it out. I don’t say 
that I’m blaming your son. Mebbe he 
had to defend himself; but if that’s the 
case, he ought to tell us about it.” 

“ I see, and Iithink we can settle your 
“doubts at once. This happened two 
nights ago, didn’t it?.” 

“That was when Fuller was seen last, 
going straight toward your house.” 

“Very well; so far as we know, he 
never got there, and what became of 


him is as much a mystery to us as it is - 


to you. Now, as to my son: On that 
evening we had visitors from the city. 
Dinner was at six, and was finished at 
half. past seven or thereabouts. After 
dinner the men smoked on the lawn till 
dark. Then we all went indoors and 
made up whist-tables, playing till about 
midnight. My son was with us all the 
time, a fact that we can establish by a 
dozen witnesses at least. That settles it, 
doesn’t it?” 

ves I „guess it dots, the constable 
admitted, ‘so fur as your son is con- 
cerned ; but what the mischief became of 

“Tom Fuller? Thats what we want to 
know.” 

“ And we cannot tell you, but I will 
do what I can to help you find him. My 
horses and carriages are at your service 
for any search you want to make, and I 
will give one thousand dollars to any- 
body who can bring’ us proof that he is 
alive.” 

“That certainly shows you're in earn- 
est, Mr. Manning.” 

“Tf there is any doubt about that, 
here is my son. You can arrest him now 
and lock him up if you still think he has 
any knowledge of the matter.” 

Constable Hawkins had no desire to 
lock up Frank Manning under the cir- 
cumstances, and apparently all his 
neighbors were of one mind in acquitting 
the young man of ugly suspicion. 

Phe next afternoon Mr. Manning’s 
offer of a thousand dollars’ reward for 
proof of Tom Fuller’s existence was 
made widely public in the form of a 
poster stuck to fences, barns, and all 
other available advertising space in the 
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- bedtime and then got at Frank? 


vicinity of Cranville, and it was not - 
until two days more had passed that 
some bright mind set afloat a theory that 
Frank’s alibi did not amount to so much 


“as it seemed to at first. 


“Who said the fight took place early 
in the evening?’” was asked. “ Why 
shouldn’t it be that Tom got to the 
Manning house and saw that Frank was 
busy with visitors—women-folks, you 
know—and that he waited around till 
And 
why shouldn’t they agree to go back a 
piece, where there couldn’t be any inter- 
ruption, and have it out? And where 
would they go if they did that? 

“ They couldn’t go out to sea, and if 
they went along the beach in either di- 
rection they would always be near 
houses. So there was really only one 
way they could go—back into the coun- 
try—and a mile would be far enough 
for anybody, even if they fought with 
pistols, which it ain’t likely more’n one 
of ’em had a pistol.” 

That was the way the argument ran 
when it was full grown. To those who 
credited it, the offer of a reward was 
looked upon as a large bluff, though 
there were plenty who believed in the 
sincerity of Manning Senior. And the 
reward naturally stimulated the most 
extraordinary examination the neighbor- 
hood had endured since the time the first 
settlers hunted for arable spots big 
enough for garden patches. ; 

But when a full week had passed and 
Fuller’s whereabouts or fate was as lit- 


tle known as at first it seemed to those ` 


who had wasted valuable hours in vain 
hunting that something further ought to 
be done by the constituted authority—to 
wit, the constable. 

It was time now for drastic measures. 
No more blinking at the situation. 
Frank Manning would have to prove 
that he had been in his father’s house 
all through the night in question or 
there would always be those who would ` 
believe that he had made away with the 
factory-hand. 

Not only was thistput up to Hawkins 
as a public duty, but it was conveyed 
less. directly to young Manning himself. 
It became decidedly uncomfortable for 
him to venture into the village or go 
anywhere that the outspoken villagers 


- were likely to be. They took various 


ways of letting him see that he was not 
exactly popular, and ás the young man 
had his share of sensitiveness, he pro- 
tected himself by keeping out of sight. 

For three days more the constable re- 
sisted the appeals of the aggressive ele- 
ment to “take up” Frank Manning and 
have the whole thing thrashed out in the 
district.court. Then, goaded into action, 
he hitched up and drove down to Man- 
ning’s early one morning. - ; 

He found Manning Senior watching 
a game of lawn-tennis between two of 
his guests. 

“Is Frank to home?” asked the con- 
stable when Manning Senior gave him 
opportunity for a private conversation. 

“No,” was the ditect reply, “ and he 

won’t be this summer again, unless he’s 
wanted in connection with the disappear- 
ance of that man Fuller.” 
_ “Wal, you see,” said Hawkins, not 
a little disturbed, “the people are a 
sight oneasy. They don’t find hide or 
hair of Fuller, and there’s a lot of ’em 
will have it that your son knows a heap 
more’n he’s told.” 

“Did you come here to arrest him?” 

“Not exactly, but I thought p’r’aps 
you'd see that it was the best way out 


of -it;” 


“ Now, see here, Mr. Hawkins,” said 


Manning kindly, “you mustn’t forget 


that you haven’t established, yet, that 
anything has happened to Fuller. You 
haven’t a scrap of evidence to show that 


- he didn’t quietly slip away of his own 


will because his girl was cross to him. 
That’s the probable explanation. Be- 
fore you talk of arresting my son, you 
should have the coroner determine that 
Fuller is dead. 

“ But never mind that. I won’t stand 
on technicalities. If you think my boy 
is a murderer, say so, and Pll have him 
here as soon as he can cover the dis- 
tance.- I told him to go away. He 
wasn’t enjoying himself, and it was clear 
that your people wouldn’t let him alone. 
He would have preferred arrest, at first, 


so as to be cleared of suspicion, but I 


told him to keep still. 
ler would turn up. 
“At last I just made Frank go away. 
If I bring him back it will cost the 
county a lot-of money for nothing, for 


I believed Ful- 
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. reporters in keeping at it. 


Oe 


he’ll be discharged by any court that 
sits; but say the word, now or any other 
time, and back he comes.” 

Hawkins retired from that conversa- 
tion convinced that Frank was innocent. 
He could not satisfy some of his con- 
stituents, however, and things came to 
such a pass that he offered to resign and 
let them elect a constable who would 
do their bidding. Cooler heads opposed 
this disruption of the body’ politic, and 


..so the sensation thrived from day to 


day and the mystery of Tom Fuller’s 
disappearance grew with the flight of 
time. 

You may have seen something about 
it in the newspapers, for eventually a 
city, reporter nosed the story, went down 
to Cranville, and wrote a two-column 
account that spread over a page, aided 
by large type and pictures of Fuller, the 
constable, Isabel, the town hall, and the 
spot where an encounter was supposed 
to have taken place. 

It was only a one day’s sensation for 
the city press, because Fuller was not 
of sufficient importance to justify the 
The second 
day, the “spread” story dwindled down 
to a paragraph stating that Fuller 
was still missing, and after that‘ Cran- 
ville and its affairs dropped out of sight - 
altogether. 

But the day arrived when the reward 
offered by Manning Senior was claimed 
and paid, and this is the way it came 
about : 

The weather had a great deal to do 


‘with it, though the people of Cranville, 


ordinarily expert in weather matters, 
failed to take it into account in their 
attempts at solving the mystery. 

_ After a clear, hot day, the sky had 
clouded rather suddenly, so that the ear- 
ly evening was as dark as midnight, and 
there was a strong off-shore breeze blow- 
ing. «Fuller noted these conditions with- 


out paying any attention to them as he 


strode along the rough pathway to his 
rival’s house. 

Just as he approached the summit of 
the knoll to which reference has been 
made he heard a thumping, rustling 
sound behind him, and turned to see 
what was up. What was “up” at the 
moment was literally so—almost over 
his head, in fact—but what Fuller saw 


j 


was suggestive of an inebriated serpent 
trying to walk on its tail. 

It was very indistinct in the gloom, 
and his first impulse was to dodge, but 
at almost ‘the same instant he heard a 
voice from aloft. 

“Grab it, will you? Weve lost our 
anchor.” 

Looking upward, Fuller saw a huge 
round shadow against the black back- 
ground of sky and knew that a balloon 


“was passing over him. 


-The discovery of the dangling rope 
skipping across the ground and the reali- 
zation of what the phenomenon implied 
covered little more than a second, and 
Fuller willingly laid hold of the rope. 
He dug his heels into the ground as the 
gas-bag tugged in resistance, and was 
dragged into the thicket of undergrowth 
between the lone tree and the forest. 


As he went plowing along he got his” 


mad.up, so to speak, encouraged thereto 
by voices from aloft. 

“Run to your left!” one voice 
bawled. “ You’ll have us in that tree if 
you don’t take care!” 

As if the accidental rustic on terra 
firma was responsible for the actions of 


-a balloon! 


“Don’t let go!” cried the other voice. 
“Hold hard! We want to get out!” 

Just then the balloon hit the tree. The 
bag was not punctured, else this account 
of a disappearance could not be told, 
but what with the blow and the consid- 
erable force exerted by Fuller at the 
ground end of the rope, the basket canted 
so far to one side that both its occu- 
pants and all their loose trappings fell 
out. 

In obedience to the frantic commands 
from above to hold hard, Fuller had al- 
ready managed to give the rope a twist 
about his body, and he was hanging on 
like grim death, rather enjoying the ex- 
citement and novelty of the struggle. 
When the momentary pause due to the 


collision with the tree occurred he took 


advantage of it to twist the rope about 
his leg. 

Then of a sudden there was an up- 
ward tug that brought his feet clear of 
the ground. ` The balloon, having lost 
much more than half its weight of pas- 
sengers and ballast, began promptly to 
rise again. 
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Fuller knew nothing of what had hap-. 


pened. He heard startled cries, but sup- 
posed they came from the men in the 
basket, which was true enough, but they 
were at the instant leaving the basket 
in unpremeditated hurry. 

He knew that his feet were off the 
ground, but it did not occur to him that 
he would not plant them on solid land 
again the next second. And when the 
foliage of. the tree brushed his face he 
was too high aloft to drop with safety, 
to say nothing of the fact that he could 
not release himself instantly from the 
coils he had laid about his body and 
limbs. 

The wind, fortunately, blew the bag 
away from the heavier branches of the 
tree, and in less time than it has taken 
to set down the facts Tom Fuller was 
flying over the landscape in tow of a 
runaway balloon. 

The fall of the original aeronauts was 
considerably broken by the branches of 
the tree, but neither stirred for some 
minutes after they landed. Presently 
one groaned and sat up. 

He stared about him, probably with 
a wonder-how-I-came-here look—though 
one cannot be positive as to that, be- 
cause it was so dark—but presently he 
felt along the ground until he came to 
his companion. 

In the course of some minutes the first 
to recover consciousness brought the 


other to, and then they compared bruises. L. 


Neither had a broken bone that could 


be located, though there were sore spots 


enough for the entire anatomical outfit’ 
They struck matches and looked 
around for the wreck of their balloon, 


finding nothing but. the various small , 


articles that had fallen from the basket 
with them. r ; 

“ Its gone!” said one in an awestruck 
tone, as if announcing a grand discovery. 

“ And the chap that tried to stop it 
must have gone with it,” said the other. 

It was not thinkable that the fellow 
could have gone-far, and after they had 
limbered themselves up a bit they 
hobbled over the ground near the tree 
hunting for the rustic’s remains. 


When ‘they had spent some time and _ 


what seemed superhuman effort in their 


vain search they returned to the tree and 


held a solemn council. ‘Phere was not 


a 


Bee 


_ the slightest doubt in their minds that 


the rustic had been hurled from the’ bal- 
loon to instant death. His bruised body 
would be found by somebody when day- 
light came. 

As for the balloon, that, of course, 
had gone out to sea, just as it was pre- 
paring to do when they decided to come 


= down, for, like all sensible aeronauts, 


they preferred to land on the hard earth 
rather than the yielding water. 


There was nothing they could do for - 


the victim of the mishap. He was dead, 
somewhere, and they had already done 
all that was humanly possible. There 
remained themselves, and it occurred to 
them that they might have an awkward 
time of it explaining the circumstances 
if they were discovered in proximity to 
the rustic’s body. 

The best evidence of their innocence— 
the balleon—was gone. There might be 
no end of trouble for them if the farm- 
ers round about. were ignorant or super- 
stitious, or if they had prejudices against 
balloons, as was sometimes the case. 

In short, the aeronauts decided that 


the best thing for them to do was to de- - 


part quietly—unobserved, if possible— 
and say nothing. If they should hap- 
pen ‘to meet anybody, they would make 


a frank statement of the truth, but if.. 


they did not, they would not invite 
trouble by volunteering what would seem 
to many like an incredible tale. 

So they gathered up all the small 
articles that had fallen with them from 
the balloon and limped away, leaving 
as evidence of the adventure only broken 
bushes and a few doubtful marks on the 
turf. As luck would have it, they came 
to a road at a considerable distance from 
the nearest house, and trudged over it 
for several miles without meeting any- 
body. e 

Then they arrived at a town where 
there was a railway statión, and the last 
train ċityward took them away from 
their supposed danger and left the Cran- 
ville mystery to work itself out as it 
might. 

While they were still unconscious, 
Fuller was having the time of his life” 
- It is surely no discredit to his warlike 
spirit that he was scared half to death. 
Clinging to the rope and looking down 


aac around, he saw the twinkling of a 
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few lights to the southward and knew 
that there lay Cranville. Directly be- 
low was simply a dark blur that grew 
darker and more blurred with every 
passing second. 

Manifestly, the balloon was 
rising, and the-only comfort in that fact 
lay. in the unlikelihood that he would 
get banged out of shape against a tree- 
top or a church-steeple. 


But his fingers felt stiff, and his arms ` 


began to ache. How long could he 
hang thus to a rope, he whose previous 
experience with the article was limited 
to hauling Torrent No. 1 to exhibition 
or competitive playing, for Cranville 
never bothered its volunteer department 
with a real fire? 


Fuller had no thought of dropping ` 
and taking his chances with the ground, * 


which seemed, in the darkness, farther 
away than it probably was, but he feared 
that in course of time his drop would be 
involuntary. Therefore, he concluded 
that he would be much better off in the 
basket, if only he could get there; and 
as he had recovered from the first panic 
incidental to discovery of his plight, he 
reasoned that if he was to attain the 
basket he should try now, before his 
muscles became so exhausted that he 
could not climb an inch. 

So he cautiously squirmed his way up 
the rope. It was slow work, but he 
found that he could rest from time to 
time by gripping the coil with his leg 
and winding one arm at a time in an- 
other coil. At length he touched the 
basket. ; 

Then his heart stood still. Up to this 

point he had been surprised and encour- 
aged by the remarkable steadiness of his 
conveyance, but when he realized that 
the men who had been in it must have 
been dumped out he feared that the 
basket, if he put his weight to one side, 
would spill |him, also. 
- But that was only one of two rea- 
sons for the temporary suspension of his 
heart. The other was a sound that came 
up from below—a melancholy rustling, 
now loud, now dying away to rise again 
almost to a roar.— The surf! Fuller 
was flying out to sea! 

The terror of it gave him the courage 
and strength of desperation, and he at- 
tempted what, perhaps, otherwise he 


a, 


still 


¢ 
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would not have dared. He clung with 
one hand to the rope and swung himself 
to and fro until with the other he caught 
the edge of the basket. Then he let go 
with the other, got a second grip on the 
edge, drew himself up, and tumbled in 
a heap on the bottom of the car. 

He Jay there panting for a full min- 


- ute, wondering why the thing had not 
‘dumped him overboard, but too thank- 
ful that it had not to reason very far 
When he had re-' 


upon its construction. 
covered his breath somewhat he got on 
his knees and put his head cautiously 
over the rim. 

The surf was still audible, but fainter. 
In one direction he saw the twinkling 
lights of Cranville, and nearer was a 
single small group of lights that came, 
undoubtedly, from the Manning resi- 
dence. Far off was a dull glow that prob- 
ably was caused by the lights of Bay- 
mouth, the largest port along that part 
of the coast, and presently he saw the 


_ flashing of a revolving light—the one 


on Mackerel Reef, no doubt—and, good 
“gracious! that was more than five miles 
from Cranville! 

Fuller dropped back again to the bot- 
tom of the basket. It was pleasantly 
cool, but he shivered as he might do in 
winter. 

How long would, the balloon stay 
afloat? He remembered his geography 
lessons to the extent that it was some 
three thousand miles in the direction he 
was taking before there was any other 
land. Not so much as an island, that 
he could remember, between Mackerel 
Reef and Europe! 

He tried to get the multicolored map 
in his mind’s eye and make out what 
part of Europe he was most likely. to 
hit, but he was hazy as to details, and 
could only conclude that it might be 
somewhere between Portugal and Spitz- 
bergen. 

“ Ain’t no use guessing about that,” 
he decided gloomily. ‘‘ No balloon ever 
made has gone so far, and if it did, I’ d 
starve to death before I was half- -way.” 

There was the other alternative that 
appalled him quite as much as the pros- 
pect of starving. The balloon, which 


- must have lost a lot of its gas already, 


would come down some time, and then 
there would be death by drowning. 


° 


- dred miles. 
quarter of the way-tc Europe, but pre- 
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` He tried to recall what he had read- ~ 


or heard about balloons. There had 
been a lot about them in the Sunday 
papers, with pictures, and: he had a 


‘vague idea that the longest balloon 


flight he had heard of was eight hun- 
That was only about a 


sumably the water there was as deep as 
in mid-ocean. 
He wondered how far he had gone, 


‘and again he peered oyer the edge. The 


Baymouth lights were plainer now; 
those of Cranville much fainter. There 
were other glows on the horizon—other 
towns, probably. It was clear that he 
was going steadily seaward, and he sank 
back again to the bottom of the car. 

After some time he remembered quite 
suddenly that there was a valve-rope 
regularly attached to balloons by which 
the aeronauts diminished the buoyancy 
of the bag when they wished to descend. 

Well, what of it? 
ticular desire to go down just there. It 
might be thought of if the wind should 
change and he should be borne back over 
the land. 

That became his one hope—a change 
of wind—but everything up there was so 
quiet and steady that he could hardly 


. believe there was so much as a breath 


blowing. He tried to gage his progress 
by getting up periodically to look at the 
lights of Baymouth. Wind or no wind, 
he was getting steadily farther away. 
“Must be the revolution of the earth,” 


he told himself, and he got so interested 


in trying to figure whether the revolu- 
tion of the earth from west to east would 


take him toward Europe or away from’ 


it that he almost fell asleep. ` 

And so time passed somehow . until. 
when he peered over the edge he could 
distinguish no» glow anywhere on the 
horizon. 

Then a chill of despair came upon 
him, and he had to grit his teeth to keep 
from useless crying out. It occurred to 
him that perhaps the direction of the 
journey had changed while he was 
puzzling over the revolution of the earth, 
‘and he peered from every side of the 
basket. 

So, straining his eyes upon the dead 
blackness below, he descried a single 
faint twinkle almost under him. 


He had no par- . 


x 


- At first he thought the wind had 
Drd and that he was over land again, 
but he could hear a faint rushing, as of 
waves breaking, and as there were no 
other lights visible, he had to conclude 
that he was still at sea and that this was 
the light of a vessel of some kind. 

Very well, then! Here was thé 
~ chance to descend—here was the un- 
mapped island between Cranville and 


Europe. 


He sought now for the valve-cord, 
and as Fuller, despite his lack of edu- 


cation, was no man’s fool, he found it.: 


Tentatively he pulled it, and before long 
he felt that he was going down. 

The light was not under him now, but 
it did not seem far away, and he could 
distinguish other lights, could hear the 
throbbing of an engine above the roar 
of waves, and presently he felt that he 


- was rushing down faster than perhaps 


would be good for him, and he let go the 
cord. 

Leaning as far as he dared over the 
side of the basket, he yelled like a good 
one, and a moment later was half smoth- 
ered when the bag collapsed and he was 
overwhelmed with silk fabric, the meshes 
of the net, and the spume of tumbling 
billows. 

It was an uncanny moment on the 
slow-going cattle-ship Vancouver when 
Fuller’s yell was heard above the tumult 
of a fairly stiff breeze and the ordinary 
noise of the engine. The lookow Ng i 
ward leaped to the rail, saw something 
vague and vast tumbling into the sea a 
boat’s ‘length, perhaps, to starboard, and 
he shouted something incoherent to the 
officer on the bridge. 

The latter had heard the cry, too, and 
was as quick to peer into the gloom and 


wonder what had happened. Sailors on 


and off duty ran to the starboard rail, 
and superstition laid a terror on some of 


- them such as could have been stirred by 
` no tempest. 


But the officer on the bridge had 
nized the human element in that 
fearful cry. He ran back to the bell and 
signaled the engineer to go full speed 
astern. Almost at the same instant he 
ordered the clearing away of a small 
boat, and for the next minute and a half 
the superstitious ones on board had no 


- time for anything but hard work. 
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The captain came up from below and 
took a vociferous hand in hastening mat- 
ters. The broad humanity of the sea 
was stirring, and whatever hapless 
wretch it was out there in the darkness, 
and however he came by his plight, he 
would have a chance for life if the men 
on the Vancouver could give it to him. 

So, presently a boat left the steamer’s 


side and strong arms propelled it over: 
the waves in the direction. from which- 
-the startling cry had come. 


The officer 
who sat in the stern-sheets shouted at 
every stroke of the great oars, and at his 
command the sailors shouted, sometimes 
in chorus. 

At last they. heard an answering cry, 
and shortly afterward Tom Fuller, of 
Cranville, was hauled, dripping and ex- 


-hausted, into the boat. 


There was none too much life in him, 
apparently, when at last they had him 
on board, but restoratives that the cap- 
tain knew. how to administer soon 
brought him to, and he was made com- 
fortable with dry clothes and all the 
kindly attention that the seafaring men 
could give. 

They marveled much at his story, but 


there was no incredulity, for there was 


no other possible hypothesis to account 
for his dropping from the sky quite 
twenty miles from the coast. In due 
course Fuller asked where they were go- 
ing, and learned, somewhat to his dis- 
may, that the Vancouver was bound to 
Deptford, London. 

There was nothing for it but to make 
the slow journey and hope for the best. 
He had all of seventy-five cents with 
him—not a copper more—and though 
he was willing enough to work, the ship 
was fully manned, and the captain had 
no excuse for compensating him with 
more than his board on the way over. 

“You go to the American consul in 
London,” said the captain. “Tell him 
your story, and he’ll send you home in 
the steerage of some passenger-ship un- 
der an arrangement by which you will 
pay your passage after you get back.” 

Fuller thought with dismay of his 
modest account in the savings-bank. He 
had no liking to take any part of that 
for an ocean voyage. It was accumu- 
lating for soberer, more permanent, pur- 
poses, in which Isabel Fielding, he had 
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hoped and believed, would share, but 
there seemed to be no other course. 

Accordingly, he helped attend to the 
cattle, messed with the men, and slept 
in a forecastle bunk until, two weeks 
after his departure,- the Vancouver 
brought up in the Thames at Deptford. 

Then the captain proved his good 
heart by changing Fuller’s seventy-five 
cents into three English shillings, and 
giving him a. gold sovereign in addition. 

“T’ve no business to do this,” 
plained, “for I can’t properly charge it 
to the pay-roll, but your case is excep- 
tional. It isn’t as if you’d stowed your- 
self away on purpose.” 

“T’ll send you the amount as soon as 
Tget home,” said Fuller. 

“Just as you like; but you want to 
get home now as fast as you can, and 
as there may be some delay, you want to 
be careful in spending this money.” 

He then advised Fuller how to find 
the American consul, and they parted the 
best of friends. In fact, the men gen- 
erally had been so kind that Fuller felt 
a great lonesomeness as soon as he found 


himself in the thick of busy London, but - 


it was such a blessed thing to be on land 


again that he set out with a high heart 


to find the consul and ‘tell his story. 

Of course he got lost. Of course he 
went miles out of his way, but he per- 
sisted in his queries, and at last, in the 
evening, he came to St. Helen’s Place 
off Bishopsgate Street where the wander- 
ing Yankee is ever gladdened to see the 
Stars and Stripes floating from the last 
building on the rfght-hand side. 

Business was over for the day, and 
Fuller had to seek a lodging-place. A 
whole book could be written about his 
adventures in London, though none of 
them were sensational, and none the re- 
sult of anything but unfamiliarity, and 
a great deal of pathos might be wrought 
up over the attitude of the consul when 
at length Fuller managed to get into: his 
august presence. 

The consul heard his story and de- 
clined to believe it. Fuller had no proof 
about him that he was an American citi- 
zen except his dialect, and although that 
was proof enough, the consul assured 
him that the x 
a business of returning stranded Amer- 
icans to their homes. 


he ex-. 


vernment did not make. 


“You say you have a savings-bank’ < 


account,” said the consul. “Very well; 
send for some money, or notify your 
friends. In the course of ten days or 
so you can get a remittance by cable.” 
That was it in very brief, and Fuller 
left St. Helen’s Place with the prospect 
of looking for odd jobs to keep himself 
alive until his money should come. He 
was so dazed that he did not think*of 
asking p®rmission to write his letters in 
the consular office, and there was no 


place for writing in the house where he- 


had spent the night. It was not a good 


place, anyway, and he decided to hunt 
for another and to write his ioe when. 
‘he found it. 


Accordingly, he - walked the - streets 
aimlessly, for he had not the slightest 
idea of London, but some good fate led 
his steps past the Bank, past St. Paul’s, 
down Ludgate Hill, and so through 
Fleet Street to the Strand. 

It was really not a long walk, but the 
strangeness of it all and the unending 


bustle confused and- wearied him. Mean- 


time, though he had seen more than one 
hotel, there had been none into which 
he cared to venture with his slender 
capital, and he had seen nothing what- 
ever analogous to his boarding-house. i in 
Cranville. 

In fact, there was only one thing he 
had seen more unlike Cranville than 
London, and that was the Atlantic 
Ocea 

It has been said that if one stands at 
Charing Cross long enough he will see 
every man in the world pass by. A pic: 
turesque exaggeration, perhaps, but it 
was at Charing Cross that Tom Fuller 
came to the beginning of the end of his 
troubles. 

He had paused there for a moment, 
seeing the end of his road a short dis- 
tance away and wondering which of the 
many other roads he should take, when 
a familiar voice cried, ‘‘ Weil, for 
Heaven’s sake!” 


He looked up, startled, and saw Pree ; Be 


cis Manning. 


For just an instant the vals faa ; 


each other, and if it had been Cranville 


there can be no doubt that hostilities- 


would have been resumed forthwith ; but 
it was London—vast, lonesome, foreign 


London—and that gladness which pos- 


` 
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sesses every American when he meets a 
fellow American there surged up in 
both of them. 

Hostility between two men who be- 
long to the United States? Well, I 
rather think not! Not on British soil. 
So—— : š 

“Wal, by jiminy, Frank,-how-be ye?” 
cried Fuller, and held out his hand. 

“Tom,” gasped the other, gripping 
the extended hand. “ Tom—Tom 
Oh, say! let’s go somewhere and get 
something to eat 
about it.” 

Which they proceeded to do. Rather 
sheepishly, Fuller admitted that he had 
not come to England voluntarily. 

“I was on my way to give you a 
licking, Frank,” he said, “and I got 
took up by a balloon. I can’t help feel- 
ing kind of glad now. What’s the use 
in you and me fighting?” 

“ None at all!” the other responded. 
“ Miss Fielding will tell you so, I think, 
when you get home.” 

There was just a regretful tinge in his 
tone as he spoke, but Tom made no in- 
quiries. The subject was delicate, and 
both fought shy of it after that. 

When Fuller’s remarkable story had 
been told, Manning explained that his 
trip to Europe had been arranged 
_ months before. It was no sudden leave- 
taking, though Cranville, knowing noth- 
ing of his plans, so regarded it. 

“They made such a row about your 
disappearance,” said he, “and were so 
devilish sure I was at the bottom of it, 
that I warited to stay in America and 
face the thing, but the governor wouldn’t 
have it. ‘You haven’t done anything to 
run away from,’ he said, ‘and I won't 
tolerate the breaking of our. plans just 
because a lot of people like to gossip.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, Manning Senior had 
put it quite another way. He wouldn’t 
have his son stay at home for the sake 
of pleasing a stupid lot of ignorant 
country bumpkins, but Frank was too 
considerate to quote his. father’s exact 
words to Tom Fuller. Instead, he told 
about the searching party, and of his 
father’s offer of a reward for proof that 
Fuller was alive. 

“By gum!” exclaimed Fuller. “Im 
going to claim that thousand when I get 
home!” 


and find out all 
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“Why not?” laughed Manning. 
“Tm the only one yet who can claim 
it, and I won’t say a word. Go ahead 
and make the governor pay up. You 
could use that thousand, I suppose?” 

“ You bet I could! Do you suppose 
he’d pay it to me?” 

“T don’t see but that he’s got to if 
you can get home before anybody finds 
out where you are.” — 

“Then I needn’t write that letter.” 

“ What letter?” 

Fuller told him of his visit to the 
consul and the straits-he was in. 

“Tve got money enough in the bank,” 
he said, “to pay my way back all right, ` 
and I can manage to keep alive, I guess, 
till it comes, but it seems to me the man 
I send to would have the right to show 
my letter to your father and claim that 
thousand.” 

“Sure,” Manning agreed; “and we 
mustn’t let that happen. Tell you how 
we'll fix it, Tom. I’ve got a letter of 
credit for enough to last me four months. 
rll draw twenty-five pounds—that’s 
about a hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
you know—and lend it to you. You can 
start back ’most any day. There’s lots 
of boats, and there’ll be room enough on 
those going westward at this time. You 
can send me the amount when you’ve col- 
lected from the governor.” 

This amicable arrangement was ef- 
fected before another hour had passed, 
and Manning went with Fuller to the 
steamship offices and helped him book 
his passage. 

As he was more eager to See the 
United States than London, he took the 
first sailing that could be had, and, in 
fact, left London on the following day, 
parting from his former rival as from 
a twin brother. 

And so it came about that one evening 
Fuller left the train at the station next 
to Cranville and walked the rest of the 
distance. He had been in some terror 
lest an acquaintance be on that train 
who would recognize him and beat him 
in the race to Manning Senior’s house, 
and as there were sure to be friends at 
the Cranville station, he let the train 
arrive there without him. 

His way took him past Isabel’s home, 
but he avoided it and struck into the 
path across the fields, thus coming event- 
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ually to the tree where he had so unex- 
pectedly become a passenger for Europe 
via balloon. 

Without pausing more than a moment 
to reflect on that,strange adventure, he 
pressed on, and in due course rang the 
bell at the Manning residence. Mr. 
Manning was at home, and presently 
Fuller stood before him. 

“Tve heard,” said Tom, “ that- you'll 
pay a thousand dollars for proofs” that 
Tom Fuller is alive.” - 

“Yes, that’s right,” responded Man- 
ning. ú Have you such proofs?” 

“Guess I have. I’m Tom Fuller.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

The tone showed such a lack of inter- 
est that Tom was quite taken aback. 

“I don’t see why I shouldn’t have it,” 
he began to protest, “ same as any other 
man. You didn’t make any excep- 
tion a 

“Oh! Of course not,” Manning in- 
terrupted suavely. “I’m perfectly will- 
ing to pay you, but I must have proofs.” 

“Proofs?” echoed Fuller. ‘“‘ Why, 
here I am! What more do you want?” 

“Ah!” said the other, looking the 
traveler over judicially, “I see you, or 
seem to see you, but how am I to know 
that you’re alive?” 

Tom scowled in E S then 
grinned diffidently, shifted from one foot 
to the other, and then stooping, sudden- 
ly caught Mr. Manning by the hand and 
yanked so strenuously that the elderly 
gentleman came to his feet with a rush 
that almost upset the table. 

“There!” said Tom; “is that like a 
dead man?” 


“Whew!” gasped Mr. Maing: and 
then burst into hearty laughter. 

“Its all right, my friend,” he ‘ait = 
when he recovered. ‘<No more proofs 


required. The fact is, I was waiting for — 
you, and I felt so glad that I wanted to — 


have my little joke, poor as it was. You 
see, my boy over there in England sent — 
me an expensive cable day~before yes- 


terday outlining the situation and beg- 


ging me not to put up any hair-splitting 


objection to paying you the reward for 


discovering yourself to be alive. So I 
made ready for your call. The money is 


here, Fuller, and I congratulate you on 


your safe return.” 
He counted out ten one-hundred-dol- 
lar bills and passed them over to Tom. 


It only remains to say that the captain” 


of the Vancouver in due course received 
five dollars from Tom Fuller, : Frank 
Manning received one hundred and 
twenty-five, a certain man in Cranville 


.who had a neat little cottage for sale 


received five hundred and fifty dollars 


for it, the storekeeper received some one — 
hundred and fifty dollars for a modest - 


outfit of furniture, and the balance went 
to swell the account in the savings-bank. 
Oh, yes, one more item. Isabel had 


rejected Francis Manning on the eve- 


ning after the fight, when he made a 


manly apology for being concerned in a- 


row about her. She appreciated his good 


breeding, but her heart had gone irre- 


vocably to the rival who worked for 
wages, and so just before the cottage 
received its new occupants the parson 
received five dollars for performing a 
mairiage ceremony. 


THE DAY OF RECKONING. 
I HAVE paid well for every sin, 
And blotted out the score; 
So great I made my punishment, 
Not God would make it more! 


But these no man calls sin—too small 
For penance or regret— 

The tardy thought, the careless kiss, 
The groping hand unmet ; 

The sorrow that I left unsoothed, 
The word I left unsaid, 

Ah me, I know what ghosts must stand 
About my dying bed! 


Theodosia Garrison. — 
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HOW MEN MAKE BIG SALARIES. 


BY VICTOR FORTUNE. 


The Story of Workers Who Make Their Work Pay Big Dividends—How They Do It. 


Does your work pay ? 

Not just day wages, but a good, 
round, stiff salary. 

If not, why don’t you make it pay? 

You see men about you who earn 
dollars where you earn dimes, yet 
they work no harder than you. 

Why don’t you make your work 
count, too? 


You can, 
What makes the difference? Luck? 
Not often. What then? 


In one word—/training. 

To illustrate: A. M. Fowler, 
Springfield, Mo., was a journeyman 
pattern-maker when he faced the 
proposition that now confronts you. 


HOW ONE MAN DID IT 


His first step was to enroll for a 
Mechanical Course in the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa., an institution whose sole 
_ business it is to raise the salaries of 
workers. Mr. Fowler is now General 
Manager of the Phcenix Foundry and 
Machine Company, Springfield, Mo., 
at an increase in salary of about 400 
_ per cent. 
In telling how he made Azs work 
count, he writes : 
**T must say that I think the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools the 
greatest boon existing for the work- 
ing man. In my own experience, 
they have been worth to me, 
without any exaggeration what- 
ever, thousands of dollars.’’ 
- That is how one man did it. 
Take another case: Russel 
Cooper, 640 Morton Avenue, Green 
Castle, Ind. 
Mr. Cooper was janitor of a church 
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at the time he enrolled for the Elec- 
trical Course of the I. C. S, Within 
two years he became Electrician in 
charge of the Main Shop of the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis. He writes: 

‘‘My earnings are now over six 
times as much as when I enrolled, and 
I can see even further progress ahead. ”’ 


AN INCREASE OF 1,000 PER CENT. 


How G. A. Collins made zs work 
pay would read like romance if it 
were not actual fact. Mr. Collins was 
a chainman with a Railroad Mainten- 
ance of Ways Department at the time 
of enrolling with the I. C. S. After a 
few months he was promoted to rod- 
man, and then to transitman. Not 
being satisfied, he resigned and went 
into irrigation work for the govern- 
ment. Now he has an office of his - 
own as Civil Engineer and, in addi- 
tion, is Chief En- 
gineer of a large 
coal company. 
He reports: 
‘My earn- 
ings have 
been in- 
creased 
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during this time nearly 1,000 per cent. 
I can recommend your schools to any 
ambitious and earnest man. The I. C. S. 
is certainly a wonderful institution.’’ 

1,000 per cent is a pretty fair return 
on the small investment required for an 
I. C. S. Course, isn’t it? 

Mr. Collins’ address is 112 San Fran- 
cisco St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Here is the name and address of an- 
other worker who made his work return 
big dividends with aid of the I. C. S., 
Joseph Cain, Searles, Ala. 

When Mr. Cain enrolled for one of 
I. C. S. Mining Courses 
Mine Foreman at 
$90 per month. 
He now holds the 
position of Mine 
Superintendent 
with the Alabama 
Consolidated Coal 
and Iron Com- 
pany, at a salary 
of $225 a month. 
Mr. Cain says: 

“T know of no 
other method than 
the I. C. S. by 
which a man can 
advance so quickly and surely.” 

Advancement quick and sure, 
right where you are, is the re- 
cord of I. C, S. men throughout 
the world. At your present 
work, without, the loss of a 
minute’s time or a dollar's pay, 
the I. C. S. takes you, trains 
you and shows you how to 
make that work pay, how to 
advance in it, or how to change to a more 

congenial occupation. 

The I. C. S. can do this because it has 
a staff of 2700 people and an invested 
capital of $6,000,000 devoted to the ex- 
press purpose of training you fo make 
your work pay. 

When a man who is willing to do his 
part gets the I. C. S. organization behind 
him, don’t you think it ought to help— 
a little ? 

Take, for instance, the case of a young 
man like Wilson P. Hunt, Moline, Ill. 


he was a 


FROM APPRENTICE TO PROPRIETOR. 


While still a machinist’s apprentice, 20 
years of age, Mr. Hunt enrolled for the 
Mechanical Course... On finishing the 
course and receiving his diploma, he be- 
came a draftsman ‘and then a machine 
designer. Later he started the Moline 
Tool Company, Moline, Ill., becoming 
Secretary and Superintendent of the con- 
cern. The I. C. S. supplied just the help 
needed by Mr. Hunt to realize his am- 
bition. 

When Chas. E. Norberg, 1026 Albany 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., got in line with 
the I. C. S., his income began to increase 
in a most surprising way. 

Mr. Norberg’s remuneration as car- 
penter was $3 a day when he enrolled 
for the Architectural Course. He tells 
us: ‘‘ Previous to this I had only a 
common school education, but the in- 
struction given was so plain, so easy to 
follow, and so practical that I have now 
become a General Contractor, and my 
earnings range from $75 to $100 a 

week. The I. C. S. is certainly a great 
blessing to the wage earner.” 

What Mr. Nor- 
berg says about the 
simplicity of his in- 
struction is charac- 
teristic of all I.C.S. 
lessons and _ text 
books. They are 
easy to learn ; easy 
to remember, easy 
to apply. Not even 
a common school 
education is requir- 
ed, only the ability 
to read and write. 
But one obstacle can stand in the way of 
the success of an I. C. S. man—his own 
lack of ambition. 

Still another Californian who dates his 
rise from his enrollment with the I. C. S. 
is Albert. K. Harford; 854 Fifty-third 
Street, Oakland, Cal. 

At the time of enrolling Mr. Harford 
held the position of engine-room store- 
keeper at $35 a month. Let him tell 
what happened in his own words: 

“For those who have to work for a 
living, there is no better way of advance- 


Gang Drills 
+ } 
Moline Toot Company | 

sois | 
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ment than through the I. C. S. Their 
excellent instruction and help enabled me 
to advance from one position to another 
rapidly, and Iam now Foreman Machinist 
for the Pacific Steamship Company, at a 
salary of $130 per month.’’ 


WHAT A BRICKLAYER DID. 


Does training pay? Can you make it 
pay? Ask Daniel K. Albright, 319 Mc- 
Kean St., Kittanning, Pa. Mr. Albright 
writes : 

“When working as a bricklayer at 
bricklayers’ wages, I was induced to en- 
roll in the I. C. S. After studying nights, 
through the perfect manner in which the 
schools carry on their instruction, I was 
soon able to read blueprints and was ap- 
pointed foreman at an increase of wages.’’ 

Note that the I. C. S. taught him, not 
to work harder, but zo read blueprints— 
trained him to make his work fay. 

Was Mr. Albright satisfied with this 
advance? Being a true I. C. S. man— 
never! Hear the rest of his letter: 

‘“ Resigning this position (foreman), I 
entered the employ of the Kittanning 
Plate Glass Company, of which firm I am 
now General Superintendent, and my 
earnings are now nearly 600 per cent. 
more than when I enrolled. The I. C. S. 
instruction is so simple and easily under- 
stood that auy man may gain unspeakable 
good through it.” 

Knowing what he does now, how much 


persuasion do you think would be neces- 
sary to induce Mr. Albright to enroll with 
the I. C. S., if he had it to do over again? - 


WHAT WOULD PERSUADE YOU? 


If you were really awake to your own 
interests, how much persuasion do you 
think ought to be necessary to induce 
you to write and ask how the I.C.S. 
can help you? 

But, you say, these men are exceptions. 
On the contrary, they are cases picked at 
random out of thousands of successful 
I. C. S. men. The I. C. S. has gone to 
the trouble of putting a thousand of their 
names and addresses with their stories in . 
a book, which will be sent to you for the 
asking. The I. C. S. organization is so 
perfect that it reaches, instructs and 
trains these men in any state of the 
Union or in any part of the world. 

Here is former street railway worker 
T.R. Buzzill, care of J. E. Henry & Son, 
Lincoln, N. H., who writes: 

“‘T knew nothing about electricity when 
I took out my course in the I.C.S. I now 
have charge of the telephones and lights 
for J. E. Henry & Son, and my salary has 
been increased 100 per cent. Z would never 


ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION BUILDINGS—I. C. 5S. 


THE SOLE BUSINESS OF THIS GREAT INSTITUTION IS TO RAISE SALARIES. 


eS 
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have been able to get above the pit work 
in the power house, if it was not for the 
instruction received from the I. C. S.” 

Another New Englander, Harry E. 
Green, Waterville, Me., a former transit- 
man, writes: 

“I now have an office of my own and 
have increased my earnings 200 per cent. 


My cotrrse has made me more valuable to . 


my customers, and I have been enabled to 
understand many things which I could not 
have learned otherwise. I will gladly cor- 
respond with anyone desiring to better 
himself by taking a Course.” 

Henri B. Bixler, Akron, Ohio, a former 
mill-hand in a screen-door factory, 
testifies : 

‘* I have advanced to Superintendent of 
Construction of the Tri-County Tele- 
phone Company, and have increased my 
earnings 250 per cent. All this success 
I attribute to the I. C. S. I consider 
this method of instruction the dest plan in 
existence for the young man who has his 
own way to make in the world.’’ 


A SURE AND QUICK WAY. 


The I. C. S. gives a man who has no 
regular trade or profession a paying start. 
Before enrolling with the F. C. S., Harry 
M. Moxley, 564 Prospect Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was office boy, farmer boy, 
and painter by turns. He writes: 

‘* After I had gone a short way in my 
Course, the Students’ Aid Department se- 
cured for me a position with a firm in 
Cleveland, and from that time I have had 
steady advancement up to my present 
position as chemist with the Cleveland 
Steel Casting Company. During this 
time I increased my earnings $80 a month. 
My experience with the Schools proves 
that the I. C. S. plan is the most sure 
and guick way for any ambitious man 
to gain advancement and increased earn- 
ings.” 

The Students’ Aid Department, which 
helped Mr. Moxley to obtain a higher 
position, is organized specifically to assist 
all I. C. S. men in their efforts to make 
their work pay. Its connection with the 
largest employers of trained men in the 
country has enabled it to place thousands 
of men in better positions at larger 
salaries. During 1906, voluntary reports 
were received from 3876 I. C. S. men who 
had been advanced in salary or position 


—only a fraction of the thousands who 
were advanced and did not report. What 
the I. C. S. did for them, it can and will 
do for you. 


ARE YOU GETTING YOURS? 


This is an era of unexampled wealth. 
These dozen men named are just a few 
of the thousands whom the I. C. S. has 
helped to place in the stream of prosperity. 
They are ¢vained to get their share, and 
are getting it. 

Are you getting yours? If not, why 
not? It’s waiting for you ! 

The I. C. S. points the way, but you 
must take the initiative. The first step is 
yours. The expression of willingness 
must come from you. Are you willing to 
write to the I. C. S. and ask to be shown 
how to make your work pay? Or are you 
content to sit back with small wages 
and let your companions, who work no 
harder than you, walk off with all the 
rewards ? 

Bear in mind, no man need leave his 
own state, or town, or work. Right where 
he is, the I. C. S. is most valuable. /é goes 
to the man, stands by him, works with 
him and for him, equipping him to secure 
that due share to which his energy and 
talents entitle him. 

Why labor for little, when with training 
you may have much? Signify by postal 
or letter the position on this list which 
you prefer and mailnow! Stir your will! 
Don’t be a laggard in the race! Make 
your work pay ! ! 


Here is a List of 
Good Positions 


Select the one you prefer, write a postal to The 
International Correspondence Schools, Box 806, 
Scranton, Pa., and ask how you can qualify to fill 
it at a good salary. 

Be sure to mention the position you prefer: 


Bookkeeper Telephone Engineer 
Stenographer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Advertisement Writer Mechan. Engineer 
Show Card Writer Surveyor 

Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
Commercial Law Civil Engineer 


Illustrator Building Contractor 
Civil Service Architect’! Draftsman 
Chemist Architect 

Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
Electrician Bridge Engineer 


Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer 


Mechanical Draftsman 


A LIST FOR YOU 
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Victor Records 


On sale January 28th at all Victor Dealers 


throughout America. 
All songs are with orchestral accompaniment. 8-in. 35c; 10-in. 60c; 12-in. $1.00. 


No. In. 
United States Marine Band 
4943 March Comrades - Wagner ro 
4944 Semper Fidelis March - Sousa 10 
31599 Manilla Waltz - - Choper 12 
Arthur Pryor’s Band 
31600 Monsieur Beaucaire—Incidental Music - 12 
31603 Plantation Echoes - - - Conterno 12 


Victor Concert Orchestra 
4978 Juliet’s Slumber—Romeo and Juliet Gounod ro 


31604 Hungarian Lustspiel Overture Keler-Bela 12 
31605 Rosamunde Overture—Part r - Schubert 12 
31608 Rosamunde Overture—Part 2 Schubert 12 


Victor Dance Orchestra 
31602 La Barcarolle Waltz - Waldteuful 12 


Cornet Solo | by Emil Keneke 
4952 The Rosary Nevin 10 
Banjo Solo by Vess L. Ossman 
4943 Silver Heels Moret ro 
Violin and Flute by D’Almaine & Lyons 
31598 Dream of the Mountains—Idyl - Labitzky 12 
Soprano Solo by Miss Ada Jones 
4969 Fancy Little Nancy (Soubrette Song) Baines 10 
Comic Song by Miss Helen Trix 
4946 The Next Horse I Ride On Murray-Everhard 10 
Contralto Solo by Miss Corinne Morgan 
4976 Forever and Forever - - Tosti 10 


Tenor Solo by Harry Macdonough 
31601 The Palms : Faure 12 


Baritone Solo by J. W. Myers 
4968 The Bowery Grenadiers = Kelly 10 
Songs by Billy Murray 


4949 Sweet Anastasia Brady - Jerome: Schwartz ro 


4974 Cheyenne Parod; i 10 
Records by Burt Shepard 
4922 The Old Brown Hat - Gorman-Lowan 10 
4965 Matrimony (Talking Record) - Kendall 10 
Coon Song by Arthur Collins 
4947 Moses Andrew Jackson, Good Bye ro 


Duet by Collins and Harlan 
4972 I'm Keeping ee Love Lamp Burning for You 10 
Duets by Miss Jones and Mr. Murray 
4951 Wouldn’t You s ke to Flirt with Me? Rogers ro 
4975 Don’t You Think It’s Time to Marry? Edwards 10 
Duet by Miss Trix and Mr. Quinn 
4959 Fol de Iddley Ido - Bratton 10 
rio by Miss Jones, Mr. Murray and 
r. Kernell 
4970 Whistle It from “The Red Mill” 10 
Trinity Choir 
4971 Jesus, Meek and Gentle - - Ambrose 10 
Male Quartets by the Haydn Quartet 
4967 When the Flowers Bloom in Springtime, 
Molly Dear, - - Von Tilzer 10 
4966 When Her Beauty Begins ' to Fade Morse Io 


No. In. 
Yankee Stories by Cal Stewart 
4979 Uncle Josh and the Labor Unions - x0 
498c Uncle Josh's Second Visit to the Metropolis 10 
Descriptive Specialties by Miss Jones 
and Mr. Spencer 


4973 Rosie and Rudolph at the Skating Rink 10 
31597 Down on the Farm . - 12 


TWELVE 8-INCH RECORDS 
United States Marine Band 
4911 Maple Leaf Rag - - Joplin’ 
Victor Orchestra 


4962 Traumerei  - - Schumann . 
4963 Popular Waltz Medley - 


Contralto Solo by Miss Corinne Morgan. 


4964 O Promise Me De Koven 8 
Soprano Solo “by Miss Ada Jones 
4273 The Bullfrog and the Coon os Nathan 8 


Coon Song by Arthur Collins 
4961 I'm Going Right Back to Chicago 


Duet by Stanley and ‘Macdonough 


4917 Almost Persuaded - Bliss 8 
Duet by Collins and Harlan 
4960 Arrah-Wanna -~ : Morse 8 


Male Quartet by the Haydn Quartet 
2518 Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep - 


Recitation by Edgar L. Davenport 
4942 The Seven Ages - - Shakespeare 8 


Descriptive. Specialty by Miss Jones 
and Mr. Spencer 


4363 ‘‘Pals"’ (introducing “He's My Pal") -- 8 
Yankee Talk by Cal Stewart 
2575 Uncle Josh and the Fire-Department -8 
Baritone Solo by Senor Francisco 
4937 La Marseillaise - 10 


Germar Solo by George P. Watson 
4953 Life in the Alps (with yodel) 


Duet by Miss Carlson and Mr. Herskind. 
4977 Gobble Duet from La Mascotte - Audran 10 


NEW RED SEAL RECORDS 


to-inch, $2.00; 12-inch, $3.00 


Johanna Gadski, Soprano 

87002 Walkure—Brunnhil de’s Battle Cry Wagner ro 
88038 Lohengrin—Elsa ‘ s Traum - - - - Wagner ra 
88039 Ave Maria (violin obligato) Bach-Gounod ro 
88042 Aida—‘‘O patria mia” (My Native Land) Verdi ra 
88040 The Erlking (with piano) - - Schubert ra 
88041 $ (a) Verborgene Wunden } with 

(b) Like the Rosebud piano 


Emma Eames, Soprano 
88045 Faust—“Le Roi de Thule” - - Gounod 12 
Violin Solos by Mischa Elman, $1.50 
74051 Souvenir de Moscow - Wieniawski ra 
74052 Nocturne in Eb - “ . - Chopin 12 
74053 Melodie - - - - Tschaikowsky 12 


- LaForge 12 


The list of Victor Records never stops growing. Go to your dealers the 28th of every moni. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co. of Montreal, Canadian Distributers 
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AND IT 
O © _ MEANS GOOD 
V © ® WATCHES 


DO( er Me) EVERY TIME 


When you say “Ingersoll,” see that you ge¢an Ingersoll. It will ff gmp } 
mean more than getting what you ae for. It will mean getting j 
your money's wor rth. The ack that over 10,000 Ingersoll watches ah 177 4 


are now sold every day is eve guarantee but you will find our 
signed guarantee in the back of every watch we make. 


Look for ‘“‘Ingersoll’’ on the Dial 


All Ingersoll Watches are stem- | Sold by 50,000 dealers or sent 
wind and set; Yankee, $1; Eclipse, | prepaid on receipt of price. Send 
$1.50; 77 iumph, $1.75; Midget | tor circular. 

(Ladies? Model), $2; Midget Art- Ingersoll Dollar Chain—re2 pat- 
istic, $2.50. terns,-Guaranteed. Circular free. 


ROBT. F H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 46 Jewelers’ Court, New York \ 


2g DRESSES 
ny Man 


With a 
Stylish Spring and Summer 
Suit Made to Measure 


Fine Spring Raincoat, Extra 
Pair of Trousers, 


MEMORIALS : pepe 


which require cleaning and repairs are iN Suits mage to measure by 
a constant bill of expense. Marble aa) eee sry SiO aN 
and granite stain, crack and crumble. : tailor’s $25.00 suit, and we 
f ~ can prove it. 
WHITE BRONZE A Spring and Summer 
| raincoat, a stylish pair of 
costs less than granite, looks better trousers like suit, or fancy 
and will last as long as time endures. 7 z 2 pattern if desired, handsome 
It never changes in appearance and i $ fancy vest FREE, Either 
requires no attention. Our designs S E Sis with every 
range in price from $4 to $4,000. State ®@ Eorpa 
amount you wish to expend and we Our garments are all guaranteed in fit, workman- 


E gee © : í . ship and fabrics. Dealing with us you do business 
willsend you a book of illustrations. witha house who bearsreputation. If youdon’t like 


Reliable Representatives Wanted. the goods, don’t take them—your money refunded, 
Send your name and address, and we will send you 


Address 357 HOWARD AVE. free samples of our Spring and REE cloth, meas- 
urement blanks and tape line. d no money, but 
write to-day to AMERICA’S LEADING CUSTOM TAILORS. 


MONUMENTAL ep dg Is | | MARKS & LEE COMPANY, m 


TAILORS TO THE CONSUMER 


202-204 Market Street, Dept. 100, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Nowadays the winning athlete and the successful 
thinker know that strength, energy, alertness, endurance 
and brain power are bound up in the familiar little 
yellow packages. 


This food prepared from field grains—Nature’s labo- 
ratory—by a food expert, contains proteids, carbohydrates 
and the valuable Phosphate of Potash (which combines - 
with albumen in the blood to form the soft gray substance 
which fills. brain and nerve cells) and builds up Modern 
Men to the highest degree of efficiency and power. 


It’s a matter of choice whether you will be strong, 
well and brainy. 


“There’s a Reason” for 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. 5. A. 


——— 
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More than a Million and a Half 


IVER JOHNSON Safety Automatic 
Revolvers are now in use. 


A success like this does not merely happen. It is won by exclusive features 
of excellence or a superior average of quality. The Iver Johnson has both. It is 
the only revolver that positively cannot be discharged 
by accident—you cannot fire it except by de- 
liberately pulling the trigger. 

+ Our booklet ‘‘Shots,” which we mail 
free on request, explains in detail, the ex- 
clusive Iver Johnson Safety principle that 
makes the Iver Johnson proof against 
accidental discharge, so that you can 
drop it on the floor, kick it ` 
down stairs, bang it against 
a stone wall, or with 
absolute safety, 
you may 


Hammer the Hammer 


But this is only part of the Iver Johnson story, the biggest part is that 
which the revolver tells best itself—high quality of material and workman- 
ship in every detail, faithful and sure discharge, straight, hard shooting, 
beauty and graceful design. Compactness of structure, easy to handle— 
just the weapon for a gentleman’s pocket, bureau, or desk. It may be 
purchased for home use without fear—the ladies of the home find in it a real protection 
against intrusion and have no fear of accidental discharge with it ‘‘about the house.” 


Iver Johnson Safet These revolvers can be fitted, at extra prices, 
H y as follows: Blued finish, 50 cents; two-inch Iver Johnson Safety 

ammer Revolver barrels, no additional charge ; four-inch barrel, Hammerless Revolver 
-inch barrel, nickel-plated 5o cents; five-inch barrel, $1.00; six-inch bar- 

sigh, asiha APA cateides rel, $1.50. Pearl stocks, 22-32 caliber, $1.25; -inch barrel, nickel-plated 
32-38 saate fire , 38 caliber, $1.50. Ivory stocks, 22-32 caliber, nish, 32-38 center $6 50 
cartridge - - $5.50 $2.50; 38 caliber, $3.00. fire cartridge - -= . 

. \- 


For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent 
prepaid on receipt of price if your dealer will not sapply. Look for the owl's 
head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 


140 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
NEw YORK OFFIOE : 99 Chambers Street 
Pactric Coast BRANCH : P. B. Bekeart Co., Alameda, Cal. 
EUROPEAN OFFICE: Pickhuben, 4 Hamburg, Germany 
Makers o7 Iver Johnson Bicycles and Single-Barrel Shotguns 


/ 
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Annual Special Sale 
Ostermoor Mattress 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
softness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 


These mattresses.are in every way as great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last 
year at the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


The’ mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts, 
with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and Frenck Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by hand 
sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 Ibs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, and are the very softest we can make and 
much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and @gured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old- 
fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 


and quality. 3 
Price, $18.52 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only While they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer 


> 

Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $15.50 
each, They have four-inch border, weigh 45 lbs.. and are covered with A. C. A. 
Ticking. These French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 lbs, more, have round ¢orners—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts— 
and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
the “Ostermoor”’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send 
your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, “The Test of Time,” a veri- 
table work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
110 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal, = 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice 
of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there Reg. U.s. 
will be no time for correspondence. Pat. office 
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Wouldn’t You Like to Own This 16 Shot Repe 


HOPKINS & ALLEN .22 CALIBER REPEATER 


The squirrels and rabbits can’t get away from you 
when you carry this rifle. If you miss one the first time— 
you have 15 more shots coming almost before he can move. 

It makes a ramble in the forest a pleasure—productive of 


full game bags—and all the excitement of quick successful shots. 


DESCRIPTION: This is the finest and most reliable repeating rifle ever offered at the price. It shoots 
22 long or short or 22 long rifle cartridges—I6 shots for shorts and 12 for long or long rifle—and the ejector 
works like lightning. You can deliver 12 or 16 shots (depending on the cartridge used) almost as quick as 
you can pull the trigger. THE GAME SIMPLY CANNOT GET AWAY. 

Quick take-down pattern—full length 38% inches, length of barrel 20 inches—weight 5% pounds. Has that 
excellent military bolt action—the first ever put on an American sporting rifle. HAS THE BEST 
SAFETY DEVICE—A SIMPLE TOUCH OF THE LEVER PREVENTS ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE. HAS 
THE ONLY EJECTING DEVICE THAT WILL QUICKLY EMPTY THE MAGAZINE WITHOUT FIRING 
A CARTRIDGE. HAS MORE UNIQUE, DESIRABLE FEATURES THAN ANY OTHER 22 CALIBER 
REPEATER. Has beautifully polished walnut stock, military butt plate, every part drop forged—lock work 
made of spring steel. AN EXCELLENT RIFLE FOR FIELD, FOREST OR GALLERY PRACTICE—SURE 
TO GIVE SURPRISING PLEASURE TO ITS POSSESSOR. 

PRICE $8.25—SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED-—IF YOUR OWN DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU. 
We publish two delightful stories—‘‘William Teil,” the experience of an expert with his first Junior Rifle, and 

“My First Rifle,” by the famous marksman, Capt. Jack O'Connell, which we 
will send free, with our illustrated catalogue of rifles, revolvers and shotguns. 
Send for our Big—Free—“ Gun Guide and Catalogue ” for 1907. It’s the most useful and usable book 
ever issued by a fire-arm manufacturer—gives you more tips on firearms. Tells you how to buy, use 
and care for every kind of shot guns, rifles and revolvers. It’s a necessity to everyone who loves a gun, 


THE HOPKINS @ ALLEN ARMS CO. 
Dept. 10 NORWICH, CONN., U.S. A. 


LONDON OFFICE: 6 City Road, Finsbury Square, London, England, 
Showing Position of Ejector in Ejecting Shell. The Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Shot Guns, Rifles and Revolvers in the World. 


ating Rifle ? 
Only $8.25 


GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“MME The Name is 3 
stamped on every 
loop— 


“PAY NOW & THEN” 


= 
pi $ 


w 


ES 


We will send on approval, to any honest person, dia- 
mond ring as illustrated. Diamond is guaranteed 
white, perfect and brilliant, set in 14 K, solid gold, 
ladies’ or gents’ mounting (any style). . 


Price, only............. $3750 
$752 down. $320 a month, 


yy 
wi 


Gents’ open face, 12, 16, or 
18 size or Ladies’ 6 size, 
plain or engraved, 20-year 
gold-filled case with latest 


Elgin or Waltham $ 1 250 


The 


\ 


CUSHION | movement CS 
BUTTON j Seme min doable e1878 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25e. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY i 
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$3 L down. $152 month, 


Let us send watch or ring 
on terms indicated. Remit 
first payment with order or 
we will ship C. O. D. first 
payment, ak see paid, Ask 
or free Catalogue No. Y24 


HERBERT L. JOSEPH & CO. 


215 ( ¥24) State St., Chicago. 
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Real Bub oe a Cigarettes—Just 


HAND MADE 


|Í LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY : 
NEW YORK USA 


La Reina isa real Spanish 
cigarette made of- straight 
Havana tobacco, rich, mild and 
mellow, wrapped in the real 
_ Spanish brown paper. They 
contain absolutely no flavoring 
blend or doctoring of molasses, 
opium or drugs of any sort, 
just natural Havana of the 
most mellow sweet curing. 

Write us on your letterhead 
and we will send yéu, charges 
prepaid, 100 La Reina Cigarettes 
(10 attractive boxes, each con- 
taining 10 cigarettes), If you 
like them send us $1.50, but if 
for any reason they do not fulfill 
your expectations, return nine 
boxes, expressage collect, and 
no charge will be made for the 
package you use in testing. 

Do this right away, for the 
trial cannot possibly cost you 
anything. For once at least 
you will smoke a real Spanish 
cigarette. 


La Reclama Cuban Factory 


ove ees ete ossis 


Pure, mellow Havana 
tobacco wrapped in real 
Spanish brown paper 


—nothing more. 


The Spaniard is the original and 
natural cigarette smoker of the world. 

Whoever heard of him smoking a 
Turkish or Egyptian cigarette? 

All day Jong, men, women and 
children in Cuba roll their little paper 
pipes of choice Havana and Spanish 
brown paper. 

They have no cravings for narcotics 
or drugs ; they simply smoke asa solace 
to the soul and a pleasure to the senses 
—straight Havana tobacco—good mel- 
low, natural Havana, 


FILLER- FINEST QUALITY OF LONG CUT | 


IMPORTED HAVANA TOBACCOS, ESPECIAL: 
LY BLENDED TO INSURE MILDNESS 


WRAPPER—IMPORTED SPANISH PAPER. 


TOBACCO COATED, THE ONLY CIGARETTE 
PAPER WHICH IS ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM 


A INJURTOUS INGREDIENTS 


1958 FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


References: Union Exchange Bank—Dun—Bradstreets 
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HEN the King of England wants 
to see a show they bring the show 
to the castle and he hears it alone 

in his private theatre. In this country 
we are all kings as far as having our own 
private show is concerned. We simply 
buy an Edison Phonograph and listen to 
the latest popular song, to the famous - 
tenor opera singer, to a fine old hymn, to 
a rag-time dance or to a funny dialogue. 

Anything that can be spoken, or sung, or played, can be 
reproduced in the Edison Phonograph with great naturalness. 

If you are a king, why don’t you exercise your kingly privi- 


lege and have a show of your own in your house. 
Hearing is believing. The dealer will show you it. 


We will be glad to send free to any one who asks an interesting illus- 
trated book showing the great variety of entertainment to be had 
with the Edison Phonograph. 


National Phonograph Company 
35 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J.. 
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Grand Opera/er the Edison Phonograph 


“Wilt thou recall 
that day” 


rom 


“The Flying Dutchman” 


HIS is the month of grand opera in New York. A new interest in the 

great singers of the world has been given by the opening of Hammer- 

stein’s Manhattan Opera House, and -now New York City is the only 
city in the world where grand opera is given on a grand scale in two opera houses 
at the same time. This unusual interest in grand opera gives a special point to 
our announcement of five new grand opera records. 


B 41—‘‘ Nobil Dama” (‘‘ Noble Lady”), ‘‘Gli Ugonotti” (‘“‘The Huguenots”’)—Meyerbeer. By 
Mario Ancona, Baritone. Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 


B 42—‘‘ Guardate pazzo son’ io” (‘‘Behold Me, I am Mad”), ‘‘Manon Lescaut’’—Puccini. By 
Florencio Constantino, Tenor. Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 


B 43—Gebet (Prayer, ‘‘ Allmaecht’ge Jungfrau ” (‘‘ All-powerful Virgin”), ‘‘Tannhauser ’’—Wag- . 
ner. By Mme. Rappold, Soprano. Sung in German. Orchestra accompaniment. 
B 44—‘‘ Bella siccome un angelo” (‘‘ Beautiful as an Angel”), ‘‘Don Pasquale’’—Donizetti. By 


Antonio Scotti, Baritone. Sung in Italian. Orchestra accompaniment. 


B 45—‘‘ Willst jenes Tags” (‘‘ Wilt thou recall that day”), ‘‘Der Fliegende Hollaender” (‘‘ The 
Flying Dutchman ")—Wagner. By Alois Burgstaller, Tenor. Sung in German. Orchestra 
accompaniment, 


Comment on this list is almost unnecessary. Wherever music is known and loved 
these songs are great. Rappold, Scotti and Burgstaller have sung in grand opera all 
over this country. Ancona is Hammerstein’s new baritone. Constantino is now singing 
in the South with the San Carlos Opera Company. Two selections are from Wagner, in- 
cluding the always popular ‘‘ Flying Dutchman.” Puccini is of special interest not only 
on account of his ‘‘Madame Butterfly” playing here, but also on account of the fact that 
he is now visiting in this country and conducting his own operas in New York. 

If you love good music, go to the nearest Edison store and hear these grand opera records. These five ` 
make forty-five Edison Grand Opera Records. The es list will be sent to any one on request. If 
you like grand opera music, write for it to-day. Ask for Grand Opera Selections, Supplement No. 5. Any- 


way, if you care for music, let us send you the following Edison Musical Library. Ask for it to-day, but 
it will not be mailed until January 28th : 


Phonogram for February — Supplemental Catalogue — Complete Catalogue 


35 Lakeside Avenue National Phonograph Company ORANGE, N. J. 
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Last Month I Sent Out Free 
. —3,000 Faber 
Self- Filling and 
Cleaning Pe 


Doctor Faber, 
the inventor of the 
celebrated Faber 
Self-Filling Pen, 
which is revolu- 
tionizing the Pen 
Business of 
America. 


2500 of these were paid for within ten days. 
This month and next I intend to do even 
better than that. 

I will do it—because I believe in two things 
—my pen, and your honesty. 

Taala ’t dare make this offer did I doubt 
either. 

I give you this pen for Full Ten Days Free 
Trial—before you pay me a "a penny. It must 
prove all my claims within that time—it must 
write easier, hold more ink, fill and clean itself 
easier than any other pen—no matter what 
the price. 

Then too—my pen costs less, both in first 
cost and last cost. 

It will be a comfort and aluxury to you. It 
simply must please you—that is why I do 
what no other pen maker ever did before. 

You don’t obligate yourself a penny in order 
to get the 


Doctor Faber Self- 
Filling Pen Free 


—you simply send me your name, home and 
business address, or make yourself known to 
me in any other way you wish—get the pen 
by mail, write with it for ten days free, again 
and again, and again. 

Then, if I’ve exaggerated a particle—if the 
pen isn’t even more than I claim—I don’t 
want you to keep it a minute, and you are not 
out a penny. 

Now write a letter and mail it to me—per- 
sonally—right away. 


DOCTOR FABER, 700 Ashland Ave., Toledo, 0. 


The name ELGIN embraces 
many grades of watch move- 
ments—all of superior time- 
keeping qualities. 

The grades differ in price 
according to the cost of con- 
struction, each grade being the 
best watch value for the money. 

The man who wants a ser- 
viceable and accurate watch 
at a popular price should buy 
the G. M. WHEELER grade 
ELGIN— 

“The Watch that’s made 
for the Majority.” 
17 jewels ; adjusted to tempera- 
ture; micrometric regulator. 

This ELGIN WATCH can be 
had in the desirable models and 
sizes suitable for men and boys. 

The jeweler will show you the 
G.M.WHEELER grade ELGIN 
and explain its good points. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 

Elgin, Ill: 
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MAN’S FAREWELL TO LOW WAGES 


GOOD-BY FOREVER TO HARD WORK-——LITTLE PAY—HARD TIMES—JOB 


HUNTING! 
GET MONEY AS THIS MAN DID! 


YOU CAN OWN AND BOSS THIS MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS! 


CHANGE FROM WAGE EARNER TO 


WAGE PAYER—FROM SERVING OTHERS TO COMMANDING OTHERS. 


As it Would be Told at Home. 


You may well rejoice, my wife, over our fortune in 
etting a business which made money the very first 
lay, and now after a few weeks the daily profits run 
$8.00 to $12.00. You counted today’s receipts and 
seem surprised that they amount to over $15.00, but I 
expect even larger returns in time. Of that $15.00 you 
must take out about $3.00 for material and the $12.00 


There remains many dollars worth of un- | 


is profit. 
finished work upon which I can calculate about 75c 
rofit on the $1.00 and more coming in all the time. 


y trouble has not been the want of orders, but to fill | 
orders fast enough, and so have engaged a boy to help | 


me in the shop, including an extra solicitor. 

It has kept me hustling to take care of family cus- 
tomers whose orders range from $2.00 to $10.00, but in- 
creased facilities will get business in larger quantities 
from hotels, restaurants, institutions, manufacturers 
and retail stores, there being scarcely any person who 
does not at all times have urgent need for my services. 
I never thought it possible to 


START A PROSPEROUS BUSINESS 


with only a few dollars, for. almost every business 
requires several thousand dollars to begin with. We 
can both recall with sad regret the days of no work—no 
be a hy ping UD. Then my sickness—no work— 
laid up—laid off—almost laid away—nothing coming in— 
expenses going on—doctor bills and what not. Trouble, 
trouble, trouble, but that’s the common hardship of 
every man who sells his time to others—hard work 
—long hours—little os Sphere i those who boss, but 
never himself. Verily, my go wife, we know it’s 
mighty inconvenient to be poor, and now after years of 
hard labor—from factory hand to office clerk—teachin; 

school or selling goods—town and city trades—now an 

then the farm—we find ourselves in prosperous circum- 
stances, owning a pleasant business which promises to 


pay from 
$1800 TO $2500 ANNUALLY. 


tunity hadn’t come as a God-send. Iam happy that our 
days of self-denial and privations are over, that you and 
the children can have many things which you craved, but 
alas! didn’t have the money to buy. What a blessing to 
have money always coming in, and how different the 
people treat a successful man. . 

It’s really wonderful how people took to my business, 
just seemed that everyone had something to do—eager 
to have it done—a cordial welcome everywhere, and 
people came from miles around— 


GOODS WERE GOING OUT—MONEY COMING IN— 


almost a dollar cleared every time a dollar taken in. 
You remember my starting here at home—in one room 
which was soon filled with a great assortment of mer- 


chandise—some gold, some silver—big and little hea 
how things glistened when the sun came through—then 
the change to larger quarters with profits growing. It 
did my heart good to receive such generous encourage- 
ment everywhere, for I can’t forget my ups and downs 
—hard knocks—never a boost 
until this happened. 

The people certainly looked 
kindly upon home industry, 
and because my business was 
conducted in their very midst 
confidence was immediately 
established. My work 
always been well done, and 
I do not fear to meet the same 
customer twice even 10 years 
from now. 

Yes, Teopile do wonder at 
my sudden rise, but it is 
nothing remarkable, simply 
a case of supplying some- 
thing which the people di 
not have but want ad 
never had before—it’s a reg- 
ular business in some large 
cities, but just as well suited to small towns, as my suc- 
cess prov My success has not been due to influence, 
business training, en schooling or technical knowl- 
edge, but to faithful work and earnest purpose. Had I 
failed to make good in this opportunity when everything 
was favorable, it would haye been an everlasting cause 
for self-criticism. It would be ingratitude if I did not 
give praise to the Manufacturers who furnished at slight 
cost everything needed to start the business, special 
teaching, valuable instructions, trade secrets, and did 
this so well that my ignorance of the business itself was no 
drawback atall. People from other sections have already 
written them on my recommendation, for they 


WILL START OTHERS 


in all parts of the world, either men or women, in this 
business at home or travelling, all or spare time. Iam 
only one of thousands 
whom they have start- 
ed, and I can’t imagine 
a business which offers 
equal money - making 
T So rie eren to people, 
of limited means—some- 
thing easy to do, easy 
to get, easy to maintain, 
offering almost the only 
chance to better their 
position. 

Though you, my wife, 
regard my success as re- 
markable, it seems to be 
quite the regular order 
of things with their 
customers, as for ex- 
ample, one man claims 
$301.27 in two weeks, 
another $88.18 the first 
three days and hundreds of similar reports. You won’t 


Prosperity. 


A Pleasant Business. 


Goodusss ktiows we might still be slaving if this oppor- | forget how skeptical I was, but I have found the business 


| kind in the 


a money maker which anyone without leaving home and 
without previous experience can manage successfully. 

1 shall continue advising people out of employment or 
worming hard for a little money to send their name on a 
card to 

GRAY & CO., 864 MIAMI BUILDING, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


and receive FREE, as I did, their illustrated proposition, 
valuable information, testimonials and samples. 

They don’t offer any impossible inducements, but sim- 

ly claim that those willing to hustle can expect from 
$30.00 to $40.00 weekly to begin, and more as business 
I feel sure that no one will ever regret starting 
& Co., for they are the largest concern of their 
world and backed by $100,000.00 capital. 


grows. 
with Gra: 
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UL YOUR OWN Boy 


21,311 boats [more than the combined 
output of all the boat factories in the world].were built last year 
by inexperienced people using the Brooks System of exact sized pat- 
terns and illustrated instructions covering every 
step of the work. Over half of these builders have 
put up their second boat. Our catalog contains testi- 
monials from many of these builders and photographs of the boats they have built. 
re time profitably by building boats for other people. Many have 
established themselves in the boat building business and con- 
structed 15 to 20 boats from one set of patterns. With no tool 
experience—you can build any kind of a boat—Canoe—Rowboat, 
Sailboat or Launch in your leisure 
time—with a little pleasurable work, at a very slight cost. 
Free Illustrated Catalog quotes prices on patterns— 
knock-down frames with patterns to finish and complete 
knock-down boats ready to put together. 
p REDUCED PRICES. Patterns of all Rowboats and 
Canoes, $1.50 to $2.00. Launches and Sailboats 20 
ft. and under, $4.00 to $5.00. From 21 to 30 ft., 
inclusive, $5.00 to $10.00. Our patterns and the material 
cost but a trifle compared with factory built boats. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Write us. 


BROOKS BOAT MEG. CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building. 


603 Ship Street, SAGINAW, MICH., U. S. A. 
(Formerly of Bay City, Mich.) 


Why not employ your leisu 


è : j TSE The Quickest Road to 
Fame and Fortune 
CHEW... Send us your poems today, we 
IE A will compose the music. 


our song may be worth 


B 5 
Y 
ceman s WRITIN M Thousands of Dollars 
THE ORIGINAL Accept no offer before reading 
———— 


Music, Song and Money. It is 
free. 


. 
Pepsin v HAYES MUSIC CO. 25 Star Building CHICAGO 


7 BOOKKEEPING 
Gum + + LEARN OR SHORTHAND 
Relieves Indigestion BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME 


and Sea-sickness. Anyone can learn it easily in a few weeks. We are unable to 
3 supply the, demand for bookkeepers and stenographers. No 
All Others are Imitations. charge for tuition until position is secured. Write 


today for particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
aeskten ainiditentihneaditdaenimalialameinaeniialy 424 Institute Building, = >» Kalamazoo, Mich. 


EARN YEARLY 


°3.000.7 $10.000. 
INTHE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest poroperaitge real estate and brokerage P n in America. Representatives are making 
$8,000 to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system 
you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present occupation. 


A THOROUGH COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE FREE TO EACH REPRESENTATIVE. Write for 62-page book, Free 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 470 Reaper Block, Chicago, Hl. 
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The Greatest of Musical Inventions—the Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


Phonograph 
On Trial 


T is the one phonograph that gives you 
| all the sound vibrations correctly and 

accurately reproduced. 

The Duplex gets all the volume of 
music; other phonographs get but 
half. Not only do you get 
more volume but you 
get a better 
tone—clearer, 
sweeter, more 
like the origi- 
nal, 

Our handsome- 
ly illustrated 
Free Catalog 


will explain 
fully the superi- 
ority of 


The Duplex. 


the DEALER’S 
70% PROFIT 


Each horn is 30 in, long 
with 17-in. bell. Cabinet 
18 in. x 14 in, x loin. 


$2085 Brews 


The Duplex is rot sold by dealers nor in stores. 
We are Actual Manufacturers, not jobbers, and 
sell only. direet- from our faetory to the user, 
eliminating all middlemen's profits. Thatis why 
we are able to manufacture and deliver the best 
phonograph made for only $29.85. Sold through 
dealers the Dupléx would cost $100. 


Seven Days’ Free Trial. 


We allow you seven days’ free trial in your own 
home in which to decide whether you wish to keep it 
or not. If-the-machine does not make good our every 
claim—volume, quality, saving, ‘satisfaction—just 
send it back.. We'll pay freight charges-both ways. 


Don't allow anyone to NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 


persuade you to buy any : If you object to sending cash you may deposit it in trust with your bankerymer- 
other make of phonograph with- chant or postmaster to be returned to you if the machine is not satisfaetory to you. You are 
out first sending for our catalog. the only judge. As we pay freight both ways it costs you nothing totry. Get our Free Catalog. 


Duplex Phonograph Co., 144 Patterson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BURNS BARRELS OF AIR 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 
WOND 


ERF L T VE EVER INVENTE -Causing great excitement 
wherever exhibited. Fuel 
drawn principally from atmosphere. Uses 395 barrels of air, while consuming 


one gallon of oil. Wood, coal and oil cost money. ONLY FREE FUEL IS AIR. 
Supply unlimited. No trust in control. Air belongs to rich and poor alike, 


HARRISON'S VALVELESS ©it-:cas Anp AIR BURNER STOVE 


Automatically generates gas from kerosene oil, mixing it with air. Burnslike gas. Intense hot 
fire. Combustion perfect. To operate—turn knob—oil runs into burner—touch a match, it 
generates gas which passes through air mixer, drawing in about a barrel of air to every large 
spoonful of oil consumed. That's all. It is self-regulating, no more attention. Same heat 
all day or all night. For more or less heat, simply turn knob. There it remains:until you come 
again. To put fire out, turn knob, raising burner, oil runs back into can, fire’s out. As near 
perfection as anything in this world. No dirt, soot, or ashes. No leaks—nothing to clog or close 
up. No wick—not even a valve, yet heat is under proper control. 

D. E. CARN, IND., writes: “The Harrison Oil-Gas Stoves are worth more than twice as 
much as they cost. It costs me only 4% cents a day for fuel.” L.S. NORRIS, YT.. 
ee writes: “The Harrison Oil-Gas Generators are wonderful savers of fuel, at least 50 per 
F GENERATOR cent to 75 per cent over wood and coal.” E. D. ARNOLD, NEB., writes: “Saved $4.25 
a month for fuel by aning as cee nabs 
Gas Stove. My range cost me $5.50 per month, 
and the Harrison only $1.25,.per month.” Ob- EXCITING BUSINESS FOR AGENTS. 
jectionable features of all other stoves wiped out. 
Not like those sold in stores. Ideal for SALESMEN—MANAGERS—MEN OR WOMEN 
cooking, roasting, baking, ironing, canning § athome or traveling, all or part time—showing—taking orders 
fruit, picnics, cottages, camping, also for heating f —*ppointing agents. MESSRS. HEAD & FRAZER, TEX., 
houses, stores, rooms, etc., with radiating at- writes: “Enclose order for $81.00. RUSH. Sell like hot 
tachment, No more ‘carrying coal, kindling, cakes. Sold 50 stoves in our own town.” B, L, 

~ ashes, scot and dirt, | HUESTED, MICH., writes: “Been out one day and 

d -f sold 12 stoves.” This patent new. Nothing like 

= No hot fiery kitch-} it. Demand enormous. Agents reaping great harvest. Where 

mens. Absolutely J operated people stop on street, leave their homes, place of 

safe from explo-J business, miss trains to watch this generator—excites curiosity 

sion. Not danger- —watch it as though a thing of life. Show a dozen—sell ten, 

ous like gasoline. § Write to-day for special agents’ new plan. 

Simple, durable — Send no money. World unsupplied. Get in early 
last for years. Saves f for territory. k 

expense, drudgery 
and fuel bills. 

All sizes. Prices low—$3.25 and up. Sent to any address. 
Send no money—only send your name and address. Write to- 
day for our 30 day trial offer—fall description—thousands of 
testimonials. 1907 Proposition. Catalogue free. 


WORLD MFG. C0., 6378 World Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Collars That Are Right 


Arrow Collars do not bind at back of neck. 
Have no rough edges to chafe neck. 
Cravat slips through collar easily. 

The points are even. 

The fit at front of neck means comfort. 


ARROW 


COLLARS 


made of strong, durable, flexible materials 
which laundrymen say wear longest. 

Over 200 styles of Arrow Collars—make 
your own selection. Ask your dealer for 
The Arrow and take no collar without the 
stamp on it. 


15c Each 2 for 25c 


Send for booklet ‘WASH AND WEAR.” What to 
wear—When to wear it—Cravats and how to tie them. 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 

MAKERS OF THE CLUETT SHIRT— THE SHIRT THAT FITS. 
451 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 


MENNEN’S 
bec TOILET POWDER 


‘ ON CREDIT >. MARCH WINDS 


are pow oe to ag the nn ane omnpiariont o 

hose who acquire he good habit of daily using 

20 % DOWN 10 % PER MONTH Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder, the purest and 
safest of soothing and healing toilet powders. 

Mennen’s is a satisfying finish of a delightful 


Reliability—that greatest of business shave, the most essential item ona lady’s toilet table, 
builders, is building our business. and in the nur: sery indispensable. 
te ji N Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. If 
We satisfy our customers and in satisfy- Mennen's face is on the cover, it's genuine and a guaran- 
ing them hold their good will. tee of purity. Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 


The Astean to please. goods of where, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 
highest quality, prices the lowest in the GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 


i Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder. 
market, have earned their reward. Our It has the scent of fresh cut Parma Violets. 


business has more than doubled in the last SUE (een U E aie Duge Nita aioe ate 
twelve months. : - 

We never sell a diamond without giving 
a written certificate guaranteeing its value 
and quality, and agreeing to take it back 
any time in exchange for a larger stone. If 
any other dealer can duplicate our stone 
at the same price, we will take it back and 
refund the money paid. 

Goods sent prepaid for examination. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue No.10 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


71-73 Nassau Street, New York 
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Safety and Efficiency 


that, cannot be found in any hammer 
revolver of other makes, are united in the 


is right, too; It costs you $5.50; 


HARENG 


T can be drawn from the pocket and fired with great rapidity because the 
I hammer is sunk in the frame and CANNOT CATCH ON THE CLOTH- 
ING, nor be accidentally discharged, yet can be readily cocked for deliberate 

aim when- desired. These safety features are not found in revolvers of other 
makes. Shells are automatically ejected—making it easy to reload. Made of the 
best materials, finely finished, and with proper care will last a lifetime. The price 


SPECIFICATIONS: 32 caliber, 6 shot, 3 inch barrel, 
or 38 caliber, 5 shot, 3% inch barrel, nickel finish. 


The celebrated H & R Hammerless Revolver, $6.50. 


Ask for the “ H & R” if you want a Revolver that will give perfect satisfaction for home 
or pocket use. Sold by all dealers in first-class fire arms. If they haven’t it, take no other; 
we will send it on receipt of price. Write for catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 319 Park Ave.,Woreester, Mass. 
Makers of the celebrated H & R Single Guns 


H@ek = 


Greatest Revolver 
Value for the 
Money 


Send Me 8 Gents 


and names of two flower loving friends. I 
will start you with 4 packets of pure, fresh 
seed — Dwarf Nasturtiums— 20 kinds; 
Royal Show Pansies—100 colors: Sweet 
Peas — 40 varieties; Asters — all kinds. 
FREE — “Floral Culture, and 15th 
| Annual Catalogue, with big list of rare 
/ seed bargains; also my offer of $100 cash 
/ prizes for pictures of best lawns and yards 
sown with the famous Lippincott seeds. 
. ” Write TODAY before you forget. 
Pioneer Seedswoman MISS Q- H. LIPPINCO TT 
of America 602-604 10th St., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DEAFNESS 


“The Morley’Phone” 


A miniature Telephone 
for the Ear — invisible, 
easily adjusted, and en- 
tirely comfortable. Makes 

low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. Over fifty 
thousand sold, giving instant relief 


from deafness and head noises. 
There are but few cases of deafness 
that cannot be benefited. 

Write for. booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 70 
31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


ONG POEMS WANTED 


also Musical Compositions. We pay Roy- 
alty, Publish and Popularize. We com- 
pose and arrange music Free of charge. 
Established 1863. Send us your work. 


CEO. JABERC MUSIC CO. 
- 248 W. TTH STREET : CINCINNATI O. 


We Know You Can Build this 
Boat from Pioneer Patterns 


— 


ACK of skill with tools or lack of confidence in_yourself 
matters nothing. We take all the risk of failure. Weguar- 
antee your success because Pioneer Patterns are so simple, 

perfect and practical we know you will be successful, 

We are so confident of this that we will give you 30 days’ 
—a full month’s trial. If youare then dissatished—if Pioneer 
Patterns are not all we claim for them—simple, easy to follow, 
and thoroughly practical, just return. them and get your money 
back without question or quibble. 7 

Ifyou have not time or inclination to build from patterns, it is 
of course much easier to build on Pioneer Knock-Down 
frames which include perfect parts—fitted, tested, set 
up complete in our shops, then knocked down for shipment. 
You have merely to reassemble them. The hard part is 
done for you. Only common tools needed. Patterns and in- 
structions for finishing absolutely free with frames. By build- 
ing your own boat you save two-thirds the boatbuilder’s price. 
Pioneer Knock-Down frames save nearly their entire cost in 
freight alone. 

Take advantage of this offer today, build your boat 
complete from Pioneer Patterns or knock-down frames, 
before spring, in your spare hours. 

Write today for free booklet, or send 25c for big 100-page 9x12 book on 
boatbuilding. Prices, descriptions and 200 illustrations of 40 styles of 
en can build, and other practical information. Money back if not 
satie! . 


Pioneer Boat & Pattern Co., Wharf 17, Bay City, Mich. 
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sary 2 P 
MIAME erie 8 MEG. 60; a 


aP Me 4 


_ BACK Racycle Reasoning 
SLIDES THE Peer of all Bicycles. One turn of the pedal 


takes you 21 feet—5 feet further than any ordi- 
nary Bicycle. The secret of increased pedal powerin 


THE 


ACYC 


liesin its perfectly balanced crank 
hanger. Runs easier, with less 
strain on the chain and with less 
d effort than any other Bicycle. 
Young men, business ‘men—all men r p, pene for $50 or a Racycle is 
who don’t want heavy suspenders, need è ; ager in: Abs pamphlet “the 
Lightweight Presidents (1% inch Lisle ; S AN Three Reasons,” which ‘show 
webbing) the Strongest Easy Light- A (7 that there is 27.9% LESS pres- 
weight suspenders, y K 2 sure on Racycle bearings than 
$ 1s p a i 4 on any ordinary Bicycle. 

Weigh 2 ounces—a gracefully sliding d à Wel send you “THE T 
back—strongest of all ends—buckles that ge > f REASONS” ma Vilas 
can’t rust—no leather to stain your shirt. h, Catalogue f ver~ een y 

If you can’t get Lightweight Presidents at your stores J ¢ $ i ib rna on c stamp—FREE, 
sona 50c tous e pair. After 3 days’ if un- r- H ¢ cane Wa Leven ae oper R 
satisfactory return for your money. x j 

Presidents are madein Light Medium & Heavy weights, Extra Long your RACYCLE cheap. 


for big men. Small size for boys. > = The Miami Cycle & Mfé. Co. 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., SSi "ain Street, > Middletown, Ohio, Us. A. 


a A gente Wanted 


Vg in a town tp fide and Sper sam ~ 
1907 M del. vite for cial er. 
inest ‘Guaranteed 
1907 Models 910 to $27 
a T a Puncture-Proof tires. 
all of best makes $7 to $12 
500 Second -Hand to $8 
All Makes and Mod- $3 to $8 
Wels, good as new 
Great Factory Clearing Sale, 
iM We Ship on Approval without a cent 
| gepos, p the fre apie and allow 
= ’ FREE TRIAL 
Tires. ,coaster-brakes,sundries,etc, 
i half usual prices. Do mot buy till 
F et our catalogs, Write at once. 
7 MEAD CY LE CO., Dept. 131 Chicago 


E 906 oUF HATCHING WONDER 


DELIVERED Hot Water heat, large aluminum-coated 
tank, automatic regulator, triple case, nurs- 

ery. ‘Substantial, practica The $7.90 price 

includes thermometer, funneland ook 

of instructions. The Brooder is also 

a well built, practical machine and 

E when the two are shipped together 

the price is only $11.50 delivered 

| anywhere east of the Rocky Moun- 

tains. Incubator delivered west 

of the Rockies is $9.90; Incubator 

and Brooder together $14.75. Order 

f today. Money refunded if not as represented. 

© Victor Book describing all our machines free 

on request. Postal will do. GEO. ERTEL CO,, Quincy, Ill. 


(ESTABLISHED 1879.) 

An Inhalation for 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


CONFIDENCE can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. Restful nights are as- 
sured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


Send Postal for Descrip- 
tive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic | | S222 A BUSINESS ~ 5, 000 A YEAR 
Throat Tablets for the | THAT WILL PAY WILL PAY 


irritated t h roat, of 9} is considered a fairly good de tt and it is. We can assist you 
your druggist or from f |in starting a business (selling a general line of merchandise by 
us. toc. in stamps | mail) that can be made to pay as much or more than $5,000 annually, 
A E ari By the MILBURN-H 1ıcKks EAsy METHOD success is almost certain. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co. We furnish everything necessary, catalogues (the best ever printed), 
180 Ful St., N.Y follow-up literature, special circulars, names of mail-order buyers. 
ulton St., place your advertising, and guide you on the road to success. it 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, you can invest from $10 to $100 write us. We know how and will 
Canada, ‘show you.” Catalogue and Particulars Free. 
MILBURN-HICKS, 126 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago. 
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Maule’s Pansies 


A carefully prepared 
mixture of all the richest, 
handsomest and largest 
Pansies known. Contains 
all the productions of 
American and European 
Specialists that are truly 

~ meritorious. Pansy seed 
is very high priced, ang it 
is next to impossible for 
the average flower lover 
to buy all the new sorts. 
Every variety really desir- 
able is in Maule’s Prize 
Mixture. Look for blooms 

3 2 to 334 inches across, of 
perfect texture and in full 
range of color, 

For ten 2-cent stamps 
I will send one packet of 
these Best of All Pansies, 
together with a copy of 
The Maule Seed Book for 
1907. 338,000 copies of this 
book have already been 
mailed, at a cost of more 
than $45,000. It contains 
69 Specialties in Flowers 

>= and 63 Specialties in Vege- 

tables (many of which cannot be 

obtained elsewhere) as well as 

everything else, old or new, worth 

owing, Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 

ees, etc. Itis the best I have 

published in the last 30 years. If 

i you make a garden this spring, 

HHI) you surely ought to have this Book. It will be 
z mailed together with a packet of these choicest 
another order; it is good for 20 cents. of all Pansies to anyone sending me 20 cents. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, | 724 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS THAT GROW! 23. BEST SEEDS iiss 


—as proved by thousands of tests at the Largest 
Trial Grounds in America, you should read 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1907,— 
“The Leading American Seed Catalog” 


A handsome book of 200 pages with beautiful half-tone illustrations from photographs, it tells the 
plain truth! Among other important Novelties for 1907, six pages are devoted to two unique “‘NEw 
CREATIONS,’ in which nature has surpassed herself. ‘These are the most wonderful advances over 
existing types thgt have ever been known in any vegetable. Their discovery will be worth many 
thousands of dollars annually to American gardeners. 


A7 If you can appreciate Quality in Seeds and are willing to pay a fair price, write 
to-day (a postal card will do) and you will receive our Complete Catalog by return mail. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 


Would you like to succeed in business ; to obtain a good paying po- 
sition ; to secure an increase in salary? Would you possess the 
capacity that directs and controls large business enterprises? If so, 
you should follow the example of hundreds of others who have 
prepared themselves for increase in salary through our assistance. 
OUR FREE BOOK “ How to Become an 
Expert Bookkeeper ”’ 
is the title of a treatise on Bookkeeping and Business. 
It tells of a system of accounts by which you can learn 
bookkeeping quickly at your own home, without loss of 
time or money. We guaranteeit. It is a book of in- 
tense interest to those who aspire to success. To 
advertise our School and to help the ambitious, we are 
giving this book away without any condition what- 
ever. It is absolutely free. Send your name and 
address and receive the book without cost. 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
93V Commercial Building, - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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ec <A 
CYCLOPEDIA — CYCLOPEDA 
of 


of 

TECTURE ARCHITECTE 

PENTRY CARPENTRY. CARPENTRY 

3 “8B BUILDING 
BULDING BUILDING BUILD 


m ART ME PARTY 
D~ 


a 
PARTIV __ 


——— 


Among the Chapters are the Following : 
Reinforced Concrete Construction, Cement, Testing, Stone 
Steel, General Principles, Practical Applications, Centering, 
Finishing, Carpentry, Hardwood Finishing, Wood Carving, 
Stair Building, Hand-railing, Superintendence, Estimating, 
Correct Measurements, Contracts, Specifications, Strength of 
Materials, Law of’Contract, Mechanical Drawing, Free-hand 
Drawing, Perspective Drawing, Pen and Ink Rendering, Archi- 
tectural Drawing, Foundations, Concretes, Mortars, Cements, 
Masonry, Bricklaying, Excavating, Electric Wiring, Plumbing, 
Steam Fitting, Gas Fitting, Heating, Ventilation, Cornice Work, 
Skylight Work, Roofing, Mill Work, Steel Square Problems, 
Steel Construction, Burglar Alarms, Door Bells. 42 orders will 


advance, merely mention this magazine 
a set for 
express March 15th. 
until the special price of 819.80 is paid. 
notify us within 6 days and we will send for the books. 


“CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, CARPENTRY, BUILDING 


ADVANCE SALE 


10 Volumes $19.80 


REGULAR PRICE $60.00 


To those who order now, while the first edition is on the 
press, we will give the benefit of the saving we can make 
by printing a larger edition. You need pay no money in 
and have us reserve 
The set will be sent by prepaid 
If satisfactory, send us $2 and @ a month 
If not satisfactory, 


your inspection. 


10 large volumes, richly bound in half-Turkey-red 
Morocco. 1,900 Illustrations—Full-page Plates, Plans, 
Sections, etc. Over 4,000 Pages. Fully indexed for 
ready reference. Arranged and prepared by astaff of 20 
practical Writers and Building Experts such as James 
C. Plant, Superintendent of Computing Division, Office 
of Supervising Architect, Washington, D. C., Walter 
Loring Webb, Consulting Engineer and Expert on Re- 
inforced Concrete, Fred T. Hodgson, author of “Modern 
Carpentry,” ‘‘ The Steel Square,” etc. 


be filled in the order of their receipt as fast as the books come 


from the bindery:” Address This Offer is Void After March 15th, 1907. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 3321 Armour Ave., Chicago 


ONDS 
LOFTIS SYSTEM 


[YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Send for our handsomely illustrated 1907 catalog containing 1,000 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
attractive in Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry. Th in the privacy of your home or office, select whatever you desire. 
the goods you wish to see. If you like the pay one-fifth the price on delivery 

We Send on Approval and the balance in eight equal monthly payments, We make your credit as good 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices We make $5 or $10 do the work 
that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog free. Write today. 
. . It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds 

Invest ina Diamond. increase in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. If | 
j considering a Diamond or Watch as a gift, you will find the Loftis System a great and timely convenience sf“ 
on anniversaries, birthdays, weddings, holidays, etc. Descriptive catalog is free. Writetoday. Do it now. KY 


Si LOFTIS BROŞ: 1858 Wanend ent Watch ‘Credit House Be oe este Ua 
THE ARGOSY 
in Bound Form 


The remaining volumes, all neatly bound in cloth, are veritable treas- 
ure houses of entertaining fiction. 75cents apiece, plus 25cents post. 
age, except Vols. XXII and XXIII, which cost $1.00, plus 30 cents postage. 


Motion Pictures 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- 
struction Book and ‘‘Business Guide” tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us 
and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO.; 462 Chemical Bank Bida., CHICAGO, | - | 


Ai volumes of THE ARGOSY previous to April, 1896, are out of print- 


On a Typewriter 
Our Big Annual- Clear- 
ance Sale ngw it. pro- 
gress—astounding Bargains in Slightly-used Typewrit- 
ers—been operated just enough to put them in perfect 

running order. Better than new—Shipped on ap- 

proval for examination and test. Judge the qual- 

ity for yourself. 450 brand new Visible Sholes Ma- 
chines, built to sell for $95—only $45 each. Reming- 
Smith-Premiers, $25 to $75. Caligraphs, $10 to $30. We 


IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 


tons, $20 to $75. 
rent all makes $3.00 per month and up. 


Send quick while sale is on for free Bargain & 
Catalogue and save big money. Write today. 
1390 Baldwin Building, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Blocks 


FREE 


| ROCKWELL-BARNES CO, 


When You Build Use Concrete 
Make them yourself. Save half the cost. 
We furnish instructions and equipment 
at small cost. 


AÀ PETTYJOHN MACHINE 


the standard, simple, cheap, 
thoroughly practical. Sand, 
water, Portland cement, only 
materials required. Build- 
ings handsome, comfortable, 
~ durable. Worth careful in- 


CLASS PIN 


From our factory direct to you. 
We sell Class Pins and Badges for 7 j = 
Colleges, Schools and Societies ; 
Emblems an 


Write us now. y 
THE PETTYJOHN CO., 670 N. Gih Street, Terre Hante, Ind. 


THE | Our Practical booklet Mail Order Advertis- 
ing helps you climbthe steps to success, 82 pages 
-uii i of rates, plans, mediums, follow up systems.ete. 
M Al L | all 20c by mail also booklet, The Right way of 
———— 
ORDER 


| Getting into the Mail Order Business 
BUSINESS 


also Society 
Jewels in Sterling Silver and Gold. 
Send for free catalogue of brand- 
new designs. 


€C. K. GROUSE & COMPANY 


ROSS D. BRENISER & CO 


446 Land Title Building 
Philadelphia, Penna 


Dept. 93 V, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Write Today For This Beautiful | 


FREE Pillow Top 
For Pyrography | 


Size 17x 17 in.; plainly dE Made of Real Plush—your 
stamped, with choice choice of Old Gold, Tan 
of Indian Maiden or or Light Green colors. 
Julia Marlowe Designs À We make this offer to get | 
so that anyone can burn Â our big new catalog 
it with handsome effect. g (described below) into 
Given free to every 4 the hands of new 

erson who sends us 44 customers inter- | 


. to cost ested in home 
oe pee cai beautifying. 


soppi eee d E ees 


This p 
top to one 
burned 4 ae 


$1.50 


Our No. 97, $2.50 Out- 
fit, only . . .- 
ly shown ore complete for burn- 


SPECIAI $1.60 


This spinan outfit, 


ing on plush, wood, leather, etc., Includes e Platinum Poin 
Rubber Tubing, Double-action Bulb, Meta 
Cork Bondie Dorie Alcoho si two pleces Stampe 


ottle, Lam 
pate A and full directions ait in neat leatherette box. 
Ask your dealer, or we will send C. Ò. When cash accompanies 
order for No. 97 outfit we include free our 64-page Pelican Instruction 


Handbook (price 25c), the most complete pyrography book published. 


Assortment S Only $1.75 


If bought by the piece would cost you $2.50. 
Includes: One Handkerchief Box, size 6 x 6 
inches; one Glove Box, 4x 11% inches ; 
one. hand -turned round Jewelry Box; 
one oval Picture Frame ; one American 
Girl Panel, 8x113% inches; one oval 
Match Hanger, 12 inches high ; and three 
Small Panels in assorted designs, all 
pieces made of best three-ply basswood 
and beautifully stamped in late and 
popular designs, all ready for decorating. If 
Outfit No. 97 and this assortment are ordered 


together our special price for both $ 
np score o 


isonlys, . » 
Contains 96 Pages with 2,000 


F RE E illustrations. The largest 


pyrography cata- 


Write Por 
Catalog No, S57 
log ever issued. Write for it today. 
THAYER & OHANDLER, 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


New 


AR 


Write 


Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 


No other machine can do it successfully for lack 


Catalog > of original patents owned by us. No twist 
free im motion in our drive. No belt or switch 
With necessary. No batteries whatever, for make 
full and break or jump spark. Water and dust 
itor proof. Fully guaranteed, 

tation. MOTSINGER DEVICE M’F’G CO., 


129 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S. A, 


The Best 60c. Talking 
Machine Record Made. 


The Famous “Clico”10-in. 21 

for $5. Orders for less than 4 not 

accepted. New list containing over 300 

latest popular hits sent on request. Cheer 

Up Mii, Abide With Me, Lead Kindly Light, 

He Walked Right In, etc., Smile on Me, Uncle’s 
Quit Work Too. 


THE CLINTON-CLOSE CO., Dept. C, 205 Summit Street, Toledo, O. 


In answering any advertisement on this page tt is desirable that you mention THE 


Holy 


You’ll be stronger, healthier, pap pier. More 
successful—in business, in society—be you man 
or woman. 3 

If your vitality is at low ebb, if Youre “blue” 
and depressed—try vibratory stimulation. It will 
increase your vital force or nerve energy in a 
natural way. There’s no bad “after-effects,” as 
from the use of unnatural stimulants, 

You_know everything vibrates—life itself is 
vibration! You will gain more life by using the 


Swedish-Electric 
Vibrator Vibrates 500 to 30- 


000 times a minute 
and you'll 


I get more out of life. Finest complex- 
ion beautifer known. By inducing ws ar À eir- 
culation it brings the glow of youth to faded 
cheeks—the kind that won’t come off. 

No better treatment for scalp or hair 
troubles. Applied to any part of the body. 
head, face. limbs, it increases the circulation of 
the blood and accelerates the flow of the nerve 
fluids—an effect which is beneficial and beautify- 
ing, in any condition, in disease and in a “state 
of health.” Worthits weight in gold to any per- 
son in any walk of life—man, woman or child. 
Saves doctor’s and druggist’s bills, and a 
lot more. 

} It’s “electric” because it is operated by elec- 
tricity, but the current does not touch the skin; 
the vibrations are produced by purely mechani- - 
cal means, the electricity being the motive 
poyer only, and the stimulus imparted to the 
ody is most pleasant, soothing, quieting. Elec- 
trical vibrations promotes a good, rich flow of 
blood—a good circulation is the cure of disease. 
The Swedish-Electric Vibrator does away with 

face cream, lotions, drugs. 
Vibrator and Batteries self-contained in a port- 
able case. No electric 
light wires needed, Furn- 
ishes its own electric pow- 
er from its own batteries. 
ree illustrated booklet 
and guide charts showing 
how to use Vibrator for 
any desired result. 

Every family can now 
afford to have their own 
private, Electric Mas- 
p S Vibratory outfit— 
only $12.50. Superior to 
any $35 to $100 outfit made. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or 
mone. pacarmu refund- 
ed. rder one today. 


SWEDISH - ELECTRIC 
OIA. Parrak Aves 

ve 
Chicago, "Tile, U. ae 


Ref. Banker’s National 
Bank, Chicago. 
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| Guaranteed Watch s$ 540 
Is the first letter FINELY JEWELED MOVEMENT RH 


of YOUR line 


Regular Wholesale Price, $12 


PAGE 
Physicians 15-26 
Pressmen 17 
Produce Dealers 14 
Pencil Users Everywhere 1-32 This Clarefax Watch for $5.40 is the best watch ever sold 
for less than $12.00, and thousands of people have paid from 


d à - $15.00 to $20.00 for watches not nearly so good. We are able 
There is a special Lead Pencil for every to sell it far S549 G tia the eee we y raise 

: a money in a hurry and sold us the entire output of their factory 

line of work. That people of all work at less than cost of production. z 

may know how to get the right pencil, The Clarefax is a thin model, stem wind and stem sct, well 

Dixon’s Pencil Guide has been devised. It made, béautifully jeweled movement, and finely balanced with 


a i é A patent regulator, dust band, enamel dial,and fancy hands. 
is alphabetically indexed by vocations, Every Clarefax watch is accurately. timed, tested and regu- 


Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Size 


: lated before leaving the factory and guaranteed absolutely for 
so all you have to do is to look for your 20 years. The case of the watch is a double hunting case, genu- 
letter, turn to the page, and find the ine gold laid and handsomely engraved, 


Do not send money with order but send us your name, post- 


pencil Gad need, described by name and office and nearest express office. Tell us whether you want a 


nuinber, The Guide is free. ladies’, or gents’ Clarefax watch, and we will send the watch to 
your express office, where you may examine it before paying 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send any money, and after you are positive as to its value, pay the 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money. express agent our purchase price, $5.40, and express charges. 
If the watch does not please you after you examine it, have 
Dept. C. JOSEPH Dixon CrucisLe Co., Jersey City, N. J. the express agent return it at our expense. 


CAPITAL WATCH CO., Dept. 101, 91 Dearborn St., Chicago 


D.-C. Roses- 


are the best, Always on their own roots. Plants mailed to any point in 
the United States. Safe arnjval guaranteed, Over 50 years’ experience, 
Flower and Vegetablé Seeds a specialty. rite for 


NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 


for 1907—the leading rose catalogue of America, 114 pages. Mailed 
free. Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them and all 
other desirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO., West Crove, Pa. 


‘PONY RIGS FOR BOYS 
| AND GIRLS 


| Nothing else could give your children so 
much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, all 


SPANISH—FRENCH—GERMAN 


Successfullyjtaught at home; by Rosenthal’s Common 
* - Sense Method of Practical Linguistry. 
FOR 25 YEARS Dr Rosenthal has been known to the 


world as the foremost teacher of foreign languages, and his books 
have reached the enormous edition of Half a Million Copies. 


THE ONLY METHOD By which a practical mastery of 
foreign tongues can be accom- 

plished. ‘Exercises corrected free. Send for free booklet. 

W, W. GREENE & CO., Dist'rs, 514 Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


me CEMENT $35 


BRICK MACHINE m 


p TAT By | styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine best 
i ei WE eee DORE a pe IEEE | material, original designs,’ expert work- 
aed a AA Ween pr rs Sane | manship,—nobby and durable. OUR 
Me iine $60, oc achines $25 up. on PONY FARM is the best stocked 
Send for Catalog "te Mixers $88 up. Book Cement Plans 30c. || jn the West. Prompt shipments. Ilus, é A 
n | catalogue free. Ba aa fo 
4037 HURON ST. DYKEMA CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. Michigan Buggy Co., 122 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Pressed Steel Boats 


Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Built 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 
like a lifeboat. The smooth, steel hull has handsome lines, and glides through 
fhe water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable and 
safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out,or sink,and are elegantin design and finish. 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat building, and 
are superior in every way to wooden motor boats. They are equipped \ ith 
Mullins Reversible Engines, so simple in construction, and so dependable that 
a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater Exhaust, which fi 
makes them absolutely noiseless. Every boat is absolutely guaranteed. k 

See exhibit N. Y. Motor Boat Show, February 17-26. 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 324 Franklin St., SALEM, OHIO, 


Write for catalogue of 
Motor Boats—Row Boats 
—Hunting and Fishing Boats. 
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Trade Mark To be guided in 


your choice of confectionery, 
look for the Necco Seal—the mark of 
goodness and wholesomeness. Over five hun- 
dred different kinds of best confectionery are made 
and sold under this seal, which is placed on every 
box for your guidance and protection. The high stand- 
ard of these five hundred varieties is fully represented by 


enox (Koeolates 


a revelation of the confectioner's art. Their many deli- 
cious flavors are daintily concealed by a coat of rich 

chocolate. The best assurance of the true whole- 
someness of Necco Sweets is that they conform 
to all the requirements of the Pure Food Laws. 


That you may be convinced of the fine quality 
of Lenox Chocolates, send 25c¢ for an attract- 
ive package of special value; or, better 
still, order one of our $1.00 packages in 
a handsome art box. Either package 
sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
SUMMER AND MELCHER STREETS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


New England 
Confectionery Ce 
“BOSTON: 


,® REVERSIBLE 


un en e 


Collars and Cuffs 


GUARANTEED 
SIX 
MONTHS 


S ARCIPY “Everwear ” to 
your dealer, and if he 
cannot supply you order 
from us. With every box is 
a Six Months’ Guarantee. 
If they rip, tear, or wear a 
hole iù six months return 
them and you will be given 
New Hosiery. 

If you order direct care- 
Jully state colors and size. 
Men’s—$1.50 for Six Pairs. 
All black, black with white 


feet, steel gray, light or 
dark tan. 


D 


Have You Worn Them ? 


Men's Women’s—$2.00 Á Women’s Not “celluloid’?—not “paper collars’’—but made of 
we E> for Six Pairs. All : chi fine cloth; exactly resemble fashionable linen goods. 
er bois: black, black with Sine Price at stores, 25 cents for box of ten (2% cents each). 


white feét, and tan. 


Send for the free interesting, instructive booklet 
“An Everwear Yarn.” 


EVERWEAR. HOSIERY COMPANY 
537 State Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


No Washing or Ironing 
When soiled discard. By mail, 10 collars or 5 
pairs of cuffs, 30c. Sample collar or pair of cuffs 
for 6c. in U. S. stamps. Give size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 6, BOSTON, MASS. 
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mar 


IS SOLVED BY THE USE OF 


MILLER SHOE TREES 


Placed in the shoes at night they restore them to their original shape. | 
Prevent curling or-distorting and give a bright new appearance which can 
be obtained in no other way. Properly used they ar) 


ADD 25% TO THE WEAR. 

Leading shoe dealers everywhere sell ‘Miller Shoe Trees. If your. 
shoe dealer does not have them, write forour illustrated booklet on shoes 
and their care pian i shay: may be ordered by mail. Sent free to 
any address. 


GET DAVERMAN’S NEW BOOK 


Our Big $1.00 Book of Plans 25c in silver and 14c. 
“ Modern Homes,” for for postage. 


This book contains over 200 designs of practical homes, double 
houses and flats and apartments ranging in price from 
$800.00 to $20,000.00. The greatest architectural publication in the world. 


DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS. 


A book of 50 designs, summer cottages and houses costing from 
$300.00 to $2,000.00. Send 25c and 4c postage. 


In cut, style and finish. ‘Just 
right” for economy, an emergency, 
travel, and for ‘‘all the time.” 


Wear LITHOLIN Waterproofed 
Linen Collars and Cuffs. 


The real thing, and look like it. 
When soiled can be cleaned 
instantly with damp cloth. Keep 
their shape under all conditions. 
Do not wilt, fray or crack. 


A $1,200.00 COTTAGE 
This house has been built over 2,000 times in all parts of the world for $1,200.00 and 
upwards complete. F 

= Full blue print working plans $10 00 
of this house, without change . 
. We guarantee satisfaction. 

Take advantage of our experience as mail order 
architects—we plan homes for thousands. 


OUR MONTHLY MAGAZINE $1.00 
Send for Art in Architecture, a magazine devoted 
| to home building and furnishing. Subscription $1.00 
Ņ} a year. 


i H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, 


Established 1882, 
310 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


perma ag vat newest styles. 


Ask for LITHOLIN at your shirt store. If not 
in stock send style, size and remittance and we 
will mail to any address postpaid. 


Catalogue with photographic reproductions of styles 
sent free on request, 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY, 6 WAVERLY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Cay 


This boy did so by working for 
several weeks on Friday after- 
noons and Saturdays 


Selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Thousands of boys make money 
every week by the same plan. You 
can do the same. No money re- 
quired to start. We will furnish 
ten ‘copies the first week free of 
charge, to be sold at five cents each. 
After that whatever you require at 
the wholesale price. 

If you will try it we will send the 
copies and everything . necessary, 
including a booklet written by some 
of the boys, telling how they work. 


$300 


in Cash besides Watches, Tool- 
Kits, Rain-Capes, etc., as Extra 
Prizes to Boys who do good work 
each month. A part reserved 
for those who start next week. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
418 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


< 


Philadel 


1150 


[i 


iA 


Mention this magazine and we will send you 
me -= Complete Set 


cone oR CYCLOPEDIA OF APPLIED ELECTRICITY 


£ f by prepaid express. Look the books over for 
PPLIED APPLIED APPLIED i FIVE DAYS. If satisfactory, send us $2.00. and 


reine i Sinit IR TY $2.00 each month thereafter until the SPECIAL 
LECTRICITY ELECTRIC PRICE of $19.80 is paid. If you do not wish to 


nim 4 keep the books, “notify us and we will order them 


RATING back, paying all expeuse. 
S: LEPHONY = 


NAREX FOR 30 DAYS ONLY 
s SPECIAL PRICE $19.80 REGULAR PRICE $30.00 
Five large volumes,—2,500 pages, —2,000 full page plates, 
AMONG THE CHAPTERS —size of page 7x10 inches, —bound in three-quarters red 
Magnetism, Measurements, Wiring, Teleg- morocco leather,—fully indexed, Diagrams, Descriptions, 
aoe Direct Current Dynamos ear Et Formulz, Sections, Tables, supplemented by practical 
x hti il Pi ArcL test questions, —prepared especially for practical men 
Epectrtc kighting; Ra way tower, ArcLamp Who have no knowledge of advanced mathematics by 
Development, Electrical Construction, Man- Such noted authorities as F. B. Crocker of Columbia 
agement of Dynamos and Motors, Power University and the Crocker Wheeler Company, Prof. 
Station, Alternating Current Machinery, Esty, Head SA Department of Electricity Lehigh 
Power Transmission, Telephone, including University, and others. ` 
Nain Battery System, Puai Tee When answering this advertisement request copy of our 200- 


age FREE Hand-book of valuable information, with com- 
> phone and Wireless Telegraphy. a pi description of our 60 Engineering Courses. ` 


ee AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 3321 Armour Ave., Chicago 


ed 
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Music Master : 


“Pardon Madam; you ask of 
the quality of the different records. 
Permit me to point to the only 


records that never disappoint.” 


Columbia Records 


yo cannot get the best results from any talking machine without using 
Columbia Disc or Cylinder Records. 


Why? Because they are as unapproachable in quality as they are in 
repertory. 


Columbia Records reproduce the voice, whether in song or speech in exact 
fac-simile, unmarred by the rasping wheezy sounds produced by all other records. 


Perfect purity of tone with perfect enunciation are the ea 
features of Columbia Records. You hear the real Sembrich, the real De Reszke, the rea 
Bispham among the other famous singers for the Columbia. And only from the Columbia's 
enormous repertory will you find the best in Opera—the best in Popular Songs—the best 
in Bands, and the best in Everything. 
All talking machines accommodate Columbia Records 
Columbia Gold Moulded Cylinder Records, 25c. Best at any price—why pay more? 
Columbia 10 inch Disc Records, 60c. Columbia Half Foot Cylinder Records (“20th Century”), 50c. 
The Half Foot Records contain every verse of a song and complete dance music. 
“20th Century” Records are played only on the newest style Columbia Cylinder Graphophones. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l 
353 Broadway, New York 


Double Grand Prize, St. Louis. 1904 Grand Prize, Milan, 1906 i 


ores in every large city—Dealers everywhere 


A.R. 37 
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Have You a 
Little “Shaver” 
In Your Home? 


“a? 


We mean a 


Gillette 2K 


of course —— 


(With apologies to FAIRY SOAP.) 


No Stropping, No Honing— 
Just Lather and Shave ! 
HERE are a good many reasons why there should be 

a Gillette in your home. 

In the first place <*he’’ ought to shave himself and 
you ought to see that he does. There are many reasons 
why—and none in favor of the barber shop habit except a 
mistaken feeling that it’s easier that way. It tised to be, pos- 
sibly, but that was before the Gillette came. 


GILLETTE Safety Razor and the twelve double- E have bought the entire edition of ‘ Science of 
edged blades that come with it will solve your Shaving,” a new work, the first text-book 
shaving problem for months to come. Each blade ever written, we believe, on the care of the 


will give from 15 to 20 clean shaves of comfort. When face in its relation to shaving. It is worth a good deal 
at last it commences to “pull” a little, throw away to every man who shaves or lets others shave him—no 
the blade, like an old”pen, and slip in a new one. The matter how much he thinks he knows about it already. 
razor itself will last a life-time—extra blades cost about Fully illustrated with photographs and drawings. 


2 cents a week—50 cents for package of ten. In the first thousand copies of the edition we have 

If your dealer doesn’t keep them, send us $6 for stan- added some pages about the Gillette Safety Razor with 
dard “‘triple-silver’’ plated set in handsome velvet-lined, pictures and prices of the different styles. While these 
leather-covered case. If after 30 days’ trial you are not copies last, a postal card will bring you one free, with 
satisfied we will refund your money. our compliments. 


: SCIENCE 
Send for this Book To-day Beara 


A copy will be mailed free to any man who cares for 
s face or his feelings, or to any woman who cares for the 
face or the feelings of any man. 


Room 254, 
GILLETTE SALES COMPANY, Times Building, N. Y. 
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VERY man is the architect of his own fortune,—the shaper of 
his own destiny. The reason why so many men make complete 
failures is because they have no purpose in life—no definite aim 

in view. They drift about from position to position, advancing and 
receding, up today and down tomorrow, like driftwood in a storm at 
sea. They Hope sometime, somewhere, somehow to be in a position 
of independence. The cost of independence like everything else worth 
while is the price of work, effort, ambition and merve. Haphazard hacking 
and hewing can never result in anything worthy of the effort. There is a 
natural "bent" in every man’s character. Find that "bent" in your character, 
follow it, and you will be successful in life. No artist ever put brush to canvas 
without a very definite idea of the picture he intended to paint. No sculptor eyer 
took chisel in hand without a well defined purpose in view. 
@ What are you making of yourself? In your father’s time the man who 
failed to get an education in his youth was handicapped for the rest of his life. That 
was before the day of the Correspondence School. Now all that you need to do to 
become master of a trade or profession of your own choice is merely to let us know your 
natural "bent" and let us develop it for you. 

@ Write today for our 200 page FREE handbook handsomely illustrated with diagrams, 
hotographs and charts describing our 60 courses in Engineering and Technical subjects. 
here is nô reason whatever, why any man of ordinary intelligence should continue to toil 

away day after day in an underpaid, menial position when such opportunities are open for the 

mere asking. This your opportunity. Grasp it now. 


WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS 


to bother you with repeated calls at your home or place of business. We talk to you only by 
mail. The money you pay us is not used to maintain an expensive organization of high-priced 
agents, but is used to give you better instruction at a lower cost. 

@ Tell us what course you are most interested in, and receive Free (if you mention this maga- 
zine) our 200-page hand-book fully describing it. 


...Mechanical Drawing Heating, Ventilation and «Structural Drafting 
lectrical Engineering Plumbing Locomotive Engineering 
.....- Mechanical Engineering Stationary Engineering Civil Engineering 
.--.. Telephone Practice ....College Preparatory Course -Marine Engineering 
.... Telegraphy- (fitting for entrance to en- ..... Architecture 
sins Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting gineering schools) Textiles 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


3321 Armour Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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